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ABSTRACT 

Educators* sain concern in 1956 is with teaching in 
snail coBBunities rather than exclusively with teaching in 
one-teacher schools. The nodern rural school is likely to be one 
which serves an entire connunity, usually including a haalet, 
village, or sBall-town center and the surrounding open country area. 
Yet, the school tends to be snail (about 6U percent of all school 
districts have fewer than 10 teachers and about 11 percent have 40 or 
inor(2) . Written for teachers who serve snail connunities, the 
Departnent of Rural Education's 1956 Yearbook focuses cn problens 
encountered by teachers in snail schools throughout the United 
states. Enphasis is upon practical approaches to these problens, 
although it is recognized that no solution to one teacher's problen 
can be transposed to another situation. The solutions are based on 
the assunptions that (1) good learning experiences utilize and grow 
from the child's own environment; (2) education is nore effective 
when directed toward the improvenent of living; and (3) it is 
inportant that the school progran b'3 sufficiently flexible and varied 
to allow each child the opportunity to grow to his naxinun capacity. 
Also included are a 53 iten annotated bibliography and the roster of 
the Department's active nenbers for the calendar year 1955 and those 
enrolled prior to April 1956, liste^^ alphabetically by States. 
(NQ) 
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FOREWORD 



With this 1956 Yearbook the Department of Rural Education again 
turns its attention directly to problems of teachers and of teaching. This 
is not a new concern, for it appears again and again in The Journal of 
Rural Education, published by the Department from 1921 to 1926, and 
in the official bulletins and yearbooks which began their annual appear- 
ance in the late 1920's. Among the titles published during the past 
quarter century are: Organization of Curriculum for One-Teacher 
Schools (1933); l^ewer Types of Instruction in Smalt Rural Schools 
(1938); Community Resources in Rural Schools (1939) ; Child 
Development and Tool Subjects in Rural Areas (1941); Guidance in 
Rural Schools (1942) ; and The Child in the Rural Environment (1951), 
as well as The Rural Supervisor at Work (1949), which looks at prob- 
lems of teachers through the supervisor a eyes, and several volumes in 
such special fields as school libraries, conservation education, and 
physical education. 

Significant differences between the rural America of two and three 
decades ago and the rural America of today are reflected in the literature 
in rural education of that day and now. In 1930, approximately 25 per- 
cent of the United States population lived on farms, while 19 percent 
was classified as rural non-farm and 56 percent as urban. Today, only 
15.6 percent of the population lives on farms, while 25.3 percent is 
classified as rural non-farm and 58.8 percent as urban. In 1930, nearly 
149,000 one-teacher schools were operating; today only about 39,000 
of these remain. The number of school districts has been sharply re- 
duced—from 127,530 in 1932 to 59,270 on July 1, 1955— as states have 
sought to organize districts capable of providing the range and quality 
of educational offerings which rural life today demands. 

In 1956, therefore, we are concerned with teaching in small com- 
munities, rather than with teaching in one-teacher schools exclusively. 
The modern rural school is likely to be one that serves an entire com- 
munity, usually including a hamlet, village, or small-town center and 
the surrounding open country area. Nevertheless, the school in a small 
community tends to be small (about 64 percent of all school districts 
which operate schools have fewer than 10 teac'.ers; only about 11 per- 
cent have 40 or more) , so we must be concerned with the distinctive 
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DBVELOPMENT OF THE YEARBOOK 

One of the exciting differences between the usual professional book 
Aiid most *books is the high level of cooperative effort represented in 
the lattw .. The Department of Rural Education has been fortunate in 
having been able to draw upon the rich resources of its Membership and 
many other perso is vitally concerned with problems of teaching in the 
0nall community in the development of this 1956 Yearbook. 

So that the contents of the Yearbook might be genuinely helpful to 
teachers, hundreds of rural teachers contributed from their experiences 
and concerns the basic questions with which every section of the book 
deals. These questions, together with illustrations of promising 
practices sent in by teachers, supervisors, administrators, and college 
instructors who work close to the problems of teaching in small com- 
munities, were made available to the twelve people who make up the 
1956 Yearbook Committee. Committee members undertook the major 
task of preparing an original draft of each of the chapters. It is to these 
people that the reader and the Department owe a primary debt of grati- 
tude. 

Several authors involved a number of colleagues from their regional 
areas in gathering ideas and in actual writing. To print each name 
would require several pages, even if it were possible to secure a complete 
list. To these people the Yearbook readers are deeply indebted. The 
wealth of illustrative material and the freshness of its presentation is 
due in large measure to the help of such persons. 

Coordination of the work of the Yearbook Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Publications and Constructive Studies has been provided by 
Effie G. Bathurst serving as a member of both committees. Her guid- 
ance in helping to plan and develop this Yearbook and in identifying 
ready resources is indeed deserving of special recognition. 

The help of one further group was enlisted in the capacity of "re- 
viewers." These leaders in the field of rural education, together with 
each n.emb(;r of the Yearbook Committee, willingly agreed to read 
critically all of the preliminary drafts of chapters and to suggest im- 
provements. This they did and through their help major revisions di- 
rected toward improved organization and readability were undertaken. 
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No project undertaken by the Department of Rural Education lacks for 
enthusiastic and untiring support from the professional staflF of the Department. 
They work behind the scenes with a dilige;nce and zeal that inspires each of us 
who IS involved. For creative ideas ;it e^ery sta^?e of the development of this 
Yearbook, for much of the editing, for all of the processing of udta, handling of 
correspondence, and final printing, we are indebted to the members of the 
headquarters staff, and especially to Lois M. Clark, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
who served both as a member of and as primary advisor to the Yearbook Com-* 
mittee. 

Robert s. Fox 
Editor 
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CHAPTl-R I 



Focus on the Small 
Community 



JL Hli iiioilcMi siliool H'lves its coiiiiininity. The 
coinimiDity stliool, iMiipli.isi/ii\i; iiiteractioii ami service between school 
ami lunmumity, h.is ku-iiie tlie ohjeaive of must thmi^^htfiil te-uhcrs 
ami l iti/ens. befimii.!; the comnniiiity siluu)l as " tii eilmative process 
h\ which the resDiiru'S ol the coiumimity are relatcil to the iieeils aiid 
interests of people," a raeiit yearlMn)k' calle^l atieiitioii a^i;aiii ainl a^^ain 
to the iiiipDrtatice of each school hein^t^ of and for its coiiimunity. 

Many i)f the coinimiiiities in our coiiiiiry are relatively small. Thus, 
a lar^ue niiinher of teachers aie a)iueriial with proviilin^u ^unod educa- 
tional oppurtunities tn children in small CDniniiinities, cmnnninitie.s 
in which the schools and other a^j'encies serve both nnal and a ttnvn 
population. Some of the schools in .smh coninuinities are fairly lar^^c 
^uraded .sJiools with many of (he re.souues which ci)Msi)Iidation has 
hrouiiht. oihcrs are isol.iied. rural sihools with one i>r two or three 
teaihers c.iriyin^s; the full responsibility for a umiiMehensive educational 
pn i^i;rain. 

These siliools have m lonnnon a lommuiiiiy setting whiih sociol- 
ogists can describe best in terms of the huiiiaii activities that are carried 
on. A tommon shoppini; area serves its town and rural cu.stomers. 
I'ace to fau- relaiionships' are fmiuent. Community activities iiuhide 
many of the same [.eople .servin^i; in various roles. Primary .soual ^uroups 
are found in theduirch. .school, and a^^ric idtural or vocational or^^aniza- 
tions. smh as the (Mai\L;e, Farm lUueau or Ai;ricultural lixtension Club. 

.(K.iul ^...uiv lor ilu Mii.ly uf F MiK-itiini. T/'t C, >u>:ioiii) St/'X'I. I'lfiy.Stcdnci 
VciiUmk, l'.irt II. (■.l)K.ip>. Ill ; ll>«- S'xifly. ly*)^- 

Ki'U-it .S I-'t»x. Uiitvior <.f tlu- ftiiMiMlv School, I'ihvhsiIv of Mulii>;.in, iiml IMilot uf 
<!>.• VtMtlHH.k, puiMinl tin- tTi^iii.il liiaft of C'.li.ipltr 1, 

O 1 
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TEACHING IN THU SMALL COMMUNITY 



''But/* the readei may ask, **what, exactly, is a iw^i// community? Do 
1 teach in one? Will this Yearbook be useful to me?" The Yearbook 
Committee deliberately does not attetnpt to defme **small community*' 
in a rigid manner. While the United States census classifies as rural 
all people who live in the open country and in hamlets, villages, and 
towns of 2300 people or less, some communities may be larger than this 
and still retain many of the operational characteristics of the small 
town. Cushman^ suggests two common denominators that run through 
the various community types: 

First, there is a relatively low 'Jensity of ptipuUtion. Pwple just live farther 
apart than in cities, and toninumities arc simply small. Secondly, most of the 
people in rural coninninities are primarily dependent for their livelihot'id upon 
the immediately surrounding resources and the uses made of tticm. These re* 
sources may be rich soil, lakes, minerals, or trees, but the inhabitants secure their 
living* from them rather directly. When a population aggregate grows so large 
that the majority of the people make ;heir living by the prtxessing of raw ma- 
terials brought in from distant places into such manufactured goods as auto* 
mobiles, washing machines, radios, and clothing, people take on the social and 
economic characteristics usually associated with cities and the community is no 
longer rural. 

This Yearbook is written for teachers who serve these small com- 
munities. It focuses ot) teacher problems, many of them phrased in the 
very words used by teachers in small schools throughout the United 
States. F.mphiibis is upon practical approaches to these problems, even 
though it is recognized that no solution to one teacher's problem can be 
tran\ix)sed to atiother situation. Yet, some sharing of ideas seems to be 
helpful in creating unicjue solutions to similar problems. 

The Yearbook Committee feels that the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation is in a position to make this kind of contribution to the improve- 
ment of rural teaching through the use of the resources of its wide 
membership. Such a source of pertinent problems and illustrative ap- 
proaches to then solution would he extremely difTicult for authors of 
textbooks to develop independently. 

A mere unsekx'ted reporting of practice, howevci, could easily prove 
misleading. "Solutions*' to problems may be, in some instances, mere 
postponement of realistic attack on the problem, or may result in a 
treating; of tlie symptoms alone. Thus, the writing and editing of this 

■C^ushm.in, M. L. "Trie il<»dlity of Rural IMucdtion." Pi)i Delta Kappan (Vol. 26, 
No. 1) ; October 1954. p. 4.5. 
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yearbook has proceeded under certain assumptions with regard to what 
is good education, or what are promising directions in which to move. 

One such assumption is that good learning experiences utilize and 
grow from the child's own environment. While the child from the 
small conununity or from a rural area may need to prepare to make his 
way in urban society, there is excellent reason to make a maximum use 
of the background of experiences, interests, and problems of his own 
living as a vehicle for the learning of facts, attitudes, and techniques 
in solving real problems. A child enthusiastic about improving his own 
living in the rural community will be a valued citizen of any community 
fo which he may move. 

This leads to a second assumption: Education is more elective when 
directed toward the improvement of living. In other words, if teachers 
can facilitate chi'Jren's attacks on problems which are real and im- 
portant to them and which are also considered important by the adults 
around them, the learning opportunities are maximized. It makes good 
sense to them! Transfer of skills and attitudes from such experiences 
to dealing with other problems of real life, during and after school 
years, becomes easier. If "problems in the improvement of living" is 
broadly interpreted, the development of skill in attacking such prob- 
lems might constitute tlie pri.nary purpose of education. 

A third principle underlying good education in the estimation of 
the Committee is that, in view of the wide range of individual differ- 
ences existmg in any group of children, // /; important that the school 
program he sufficiently flexible and varied tlyat each child may have 
opportunity to grow to the maximum of his capacity. Individual differ- 
ences are not looked upon primarily as problems, nor are they merely 
accepted as inevitable. They are recognized as basic ingredients of 
healthful personal growth and demticratic social progress. 

It is obvious upon examination of these assumptions that the Com- 
mittee can look at teaching in a small community in a very positive way. 
There are genuine advantages! The school in the small community has 
to stay close to the p«)ple to utilize to the fullest the community school 
concept. In the large urban centers the "neighborhood" has been nearly 
swallowed up in the impersonal, rushing, mechanized city. Active in- 
volvement of parents and citizens in the school program, a focusing of 
the school curriculum on real community problems, and wide utiliza- 
tion of Io(-;iI resources in .studying and acting upon such problems are 
highly possible in the small community school. 
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TEACHING IN THE SMALL COMMUNITY 



School district reorganization, equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity through state and national financial support, and strengthening 
of the intermediate administrative unit are approaches which have been 
extensively studied and actively promoted. Such progress has been 
made, moreover, that it can be stated with assurance that the small 
school district is on its way out ! Students of the school district reorgani- 
zation movement are quick to point out, however, that the development 
of larger, more efficient administrative units does not mean necessarily 
that the small school serving the local neighborhood or community is to 
be abandoned. Thus, a guiding principle governing plans for school 
district reorganization has been to respect the need of the natural 
sociological community for its own school, "A school in each com- 
munity" in a nation of small communities means that the problems and 
challenges of "Teaching in the Small Community" are of vital concern 
to the educa»^iori profession. 

You are invited to share your thinking with that of the many teachers 
and administrators who have contributed to this Yearbook in con- 
sideration of such problems as: What do I teach in the small com 
munity school? How can I get it all in? Where can I get materials 
and resources? Or even such personal considerations as: To what extent 
should local community standards affect my private life? 



CHAPTER 2 



What Do I Teach? 



do I teach? In my small community this 
depends on my pupils and what they need for their growth and de- 
velopment in their rural environment. It depends on their problems 
of living from day to day and on the tasks their rural home and com- 
munity expects of them, r J- • 

What I teach in my school extends beyond the skills of reading, wnt- 
inc. spelling, arithmetic, history, geography, and language. My pro- 
cram of teaching also includes helping children in rural environments 
develop social understanding and enjoyment and love of other people. 
1 try to help each child grow in his capacity for getting along happily 
and successfully with his peers and also with those who are older and 
with those who are younger than he is. I try to guide him as he learns 
to use wisely his rural environment and the services of our economic 
system to improve life for himself and others. I aid him in developing 
increased feelings of responsibility and appreciation for the natural 
resources which are especially entrusted to rural people. And I help 
him develop emotional balance and poise that come from good mental 
and physical health and other resources of personality growth. I would 
like first to tell you about the school in which I teach. 

The Ctve Creek Elementary School 

Tlie school in which I teach is the Cave Creek Elementary School, a 
two-teache- school about 27 miles north of Phoenix, Arizona. Both 
teachers have masters' degrees. Both are interested in rural life and 
communities and have had experience in rural teaching. 

The building is a white frame structure with two classrooms, a cloak- 
room, and a storeroom. In the back are the restrooms, as modern and 

Effie G. Rathurst, Education Specialist. LI. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Wdftre. Office of Education, Washington, D. C, and Daniel Chadwick, Principal and 
Upper-Grade Teacher of the Cave Creek Elementary .School, Cave Creek, Arizona, prepared 
the original draft of Chapter 2. ^ ^^CciA^ 
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sanitary as you will find in any school building. I teach the older stu- 
dents and serve as principal. Mrs. Elsie V. Linn teaches the primary 
pupils. Sl'C has always taught in rural schools and likes the work so 
much that she will teach nowhere else. 

The school ground lies in pleasant surroundings with desert-type 
shade trees and more than enough space for the children's play. When 
pupils wish more of the Arizona air to study in, the desks are moved 
out-of-doors and the shaded part of the school ground becomes their 
**patio'' at no extra cost. When a small group is learning a dance or 
practicing a play, the school ground is their multipurpose room. 

The enrollment is 30 pupils, with 17 in Grades V through IX and 13 
in Grades I through IV. The classes are not crowded, and no child is 
overlooked. Because there are several grades for each teacher, the 
teachers sometimes arrange for different grades to work together and 
plan the curriculum to meet the changing needs of mixed-grade, or 
ungraded, groups. Curriculum experiences are drawn from the com- 
munity as well uS the school. 

Each of us teachers works with the same students more than one year. 
In this school it is not necessary for a teacher to go through the process 
of getting acquainted with a new class every September. Friendships 
and even lessons can begin in September where they were temporarily 
broken off last May. Even casual visitors are impressed with the warmth 
of affection in the groups we teach. 

Curriculum experiences are drawn from the community 

The community as well as the school provides curriculum experiences. 
This means that the program of the school is closely related to the life 
of the pupils. One day, for example, in the eighth grade a question 
arose about what is meant by a stock company and paying dividends 
and running a business. The class decided to organize a stock com- 
pany of their own. They formed the Cave Creek Chicken Corpora- 
tion (the 4 C*s) and designed stock certificates which they sold for 25c 
each. The money received from the certificates was invested in 85 
chicks and some equipment. 

Everything went well until a stockholders' meeting voted an assess- 
ment to pay for feed. The stockholders were worried. When a second 
assessment came and some of the chicks had died, the stockholders de- 
cided that they would be losing money and desired to sell their shares. 
At the end of 16 weeks the Corporation sold its growing chickens and 
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liquidated its assets. After helping to keep books for the Corporation 
laid being assessed for feed, the students have a better idea of what it 
(alces to invest money and care for property. They can understand that 
investing money is more than a mere matter of collecting profit or 
accepting loss. 

The Cave Creek music program gives the children opportunity to 
take part in music activities and to learn to appreciate music. Every 
child has a chance to be a star in some music program. The lower-grade 
teacher gives lessons in chorus and note-reading in addition to the 
regular program of singing. A radio in each classroom provides oppor- 
tunities for the children to hear selected music programs and to learn 
to choose programs themselves. The pupils are learning to select pro- 
grams for particular purposes. Sometimes the class wants to hear a 
certain speaker on a new hybrid plant. It may be that a favorite band 
is playing on a local station. In such cases the class takes time to listen. 
If some of the boys or girls do not care to listen, they take their work 
to the other room or out-of-doors. 

The school uses its phonograph records for appreciation and for 
dancing. The children help select these records. Individual as well as 
group choices are recognized in the school's purchases. 

The school has a Fife and Drum Corps. On Washington's birthday 
the children raised the flag while their Fife and Dmm Corps played 
"The Star-Spangled Banner." Then they pledged allegiance to the flag 
and played "America the Beautiful." The little ceremony was planned 
by a committee. 

How did we get the drums and fifes? The pupils raised money to 
purchase one drum by having a bake sale and by selling cactus plants 
which they had started in ceramic containers. The other drum was 
donated by the Cave Creek Lions Club. The fifes cost $2.00 apiece and 
the children earned the money and paid for these themselves. The 
present Fife and Drum Corps has marched in several parades and 
although the pupils are small and not proficient musicians, they make 
up for these lacks with enthusiasm and spirit. In this musical unit 
everyone has an opportunity to play if he wishes. Membership is not 
restricted to a small proportion of the school group. 

Outdoor education is varied 

I encourage my country pupils to help themselves to the rich edu- 
cation that is outside the classroom and completely free. By example. 
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by questions, by a spark of interest now and then, I teach my pupils to 
look about them with eyes open to see and to understand what "God 
hath wrought." I like the way Samuel R. Ogden, a rural parent, ex- 
presses the thought: 

The things that a child will learn in the country, and which are invaluable to 
him in later life, are numerous and difficult to put into words. They are things 
that have to do with animals and nature, and the realities of life— simple things 
that surrourd him and are a part of his daily routine, but which, living in the 
city, he would miss entirely .... Experiences like these -the first me.ss of trout, 
the first feehng of confidence as a rifle shot, the first grouse exploding into 
fwthers as its thunderous flight carries it toward t!ie thick cover— these have 
educational value just as mu-h as the hours spent in the classroom have, and they 
are experiences which are the birthright of the boy who lives in the country. 
They cannot be minimized or ignored, and when the question of education is 
evaluated they must be taken into cons i deration. » 

Children help initiate new experiences 

This year some of the older pupils decided they would like to go into 
Phoenix and have dinner at one of the exclusive eating places. They 
raised the money they needed for this night "on the town" by having 
a bake sale and a car wash. They selected the night and the pupils 
dressed up in their best clothes and arranged for their parents to drive 
them into town. The night was a great success and the boys and girls 
are anxious to try it again. They enjoyed it the more because the idea 
and plans were theirs and they had computed the cost and earned the 
money. 

One of the events of each year for the children in this rural school 
is entertaining a first grade from a Phoenix area school. Last year, 
when the guests arrived at the rural school they found that the hosts 
had two horses ready for rides and every child from the city school had 
a horseback ride around the school grounds. The younger hosts also 
took their guests into the hills near the school and showed them differ- 
ent cactus plants. Back at the school after the trip to the desert, the 
other pupils were ready with wieners and rolls and all the boys and 
girls enjoyed a wiener roast by the fireplace on the school grounds. 
The teachers took a motion picture of the day's events and later showed 
it to the children and the parents of both schools. 



'Ogdcn, Samuel R. This Country Life. New Yotk: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1946. y. 37-38. 
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^ve Creek community encourages its school 

Our school is a community school. Every citizen in the community 
has a p^rt in the school. Children have many opportunities to partici- 
pate in community activities because everyone is needed for all activi- 
ties. The friendly associations with other members of the community 
give the children a feeling of belonging and of being important, each 
^•ith his own place in the life of the school and of the community. 
The result is a happy, eager, and cooperative group of students. Parents 
become acquainted with their children's friends because all are work- 
ing together often. 

Cave Creek community is proud of its school. One reason is that 
the community has great confidence in every one of its graduates. Last 
year all five studehts going on to high school from this school made 
outstanding records. This year Cave Creek sent 12 graduates into high 
school. Seven of them are outstanding. All are a credit to themselves 
and community. In the two years referred to, none of the students from 
Cave Creek has dropped out of high school. None of the students has 
dropped out of ^school in Cave Creek. 

The citizens of Cave Creek are interested in more than grades. Every 
citizen knows every student by his first name. Citizens are interested in 
the students' creative development. Anyone in town can tell you which 
children painted the Christmas scenes on the plate glass store windows. 
Cave Creek community is not troubled by juvenile delinquency. One 
of the reasons may be that students have a program in which the school 
makes an effort to meet their needs for development in the rural com- 
munity in which they live. 

Sometimes the things I try to teach ha/e results because I know the 
community is back of me. A "Good Morning" from a friend and 
patron gives me a lift that helps to brighten my day's work with the 
pupils. Parents* offer of a car for a school excursion means more than 
the leaders realize. Enthusiastic community attendance at a school pro- 
gram, a box of cookies from the neighbor next door, cuttings from a 
favorite rosebush — these are some of the things that help me to realize 
that, as a friend of mine says, ''not the teacher alone, but the entire 
community, is teaching that school and all the people have their hearts 
in it.'' 
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How I know what to teach 

What curricular experiences will enable my boys and girls to have 
the development they need and the education that society may demand 
of them ? How can I know ? My Cave Creek School experiences point 
the way, but I get ideas from many other sources to help the children 
make the most of the rich opportunities we have. Mrs. Linn and I 
work together to help the children of both groups. I talk with other 
teachers and educators. I talk with parents and businessmen. I read 
the latest educational books and magazines. I spend part of my vaca- 
tions in summer schools and workshops. I use bulletins and other ma- 
terials from our state department of education. From these and other 
sources I get ideas for helping me know what to teach. From these 
sources and experiences, together with the questions and illustrations 
for this Yearbook contributed by teachers from different parts of the 
nation, the following pages are prepared with a view to their possible 
usefulness to rural teachers who work in different parts of the country. 

A bulletin prepared by our state department of education is a useful 
planning manual. It is a guide for curriculvxm development with a 
flexible working plan and a general framework of important subject 
matter. It helps me to see areas of living and learning in which different 
subjects will be useful to the children when they have certain problems 
and needs. 

When I was attending summer school, I reviewed curricular materials 
of different states. I noticed that some states provide separate general 
guides for each of the subjects. A few states have courses of study in 
which specific items of subject matter appear to be rather rigidly set 
forth in detail. Some other states have curriculum guides similar to the 
one I use. 

For curriculum development I like my curriculum guide. It has a 
general framework of subject matter rather flexibly outlined. I draw on 
it according to the children's needs in developing projects and experi- 
ences in real life. It helps me discover goals that are socially significant 
for my pupils in achieving the skill, understanding, and knowledge that 
each needs in the rural life he leads. I do not care for a course of study 
or syllabus that has lists of items to be checked off when the children 
have "learned" or memorized them. My pupils learn better by doing 
than by memorizing. Besides, lists, items, or concepts have a way of 
becoming standards which reduce the teacher's and children's goals 
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to mediocre level. My curriculum guide helps me assist the children 
in appropriate living- and-learning experiences growing out of the rural 
environment. 

select areas of rural living 

My school program this year is organized around four major areas of 
xural living. These include: (a) activities of the rural home and farm; 
^b) health, recreation, play, and fun in rural home and community; (c) 
fural social activities and rural community understanding and service; 
and (d) keeping up with the world and understanding our relations to 
it All of these areas help us know what subject matter to teach and 
the activities in which facts and information will be needed. Next year, 
when we look ahead, we may find that our range of vision is greater or 
<Jjflfcrent from our range of vision now. Below are examples of every- 
day experiences that children have in the four major areas just men- 
tioned. 

Rural honne and farnn suggest acfivif les 

The country child as I know him is close to most of the activities 
that keep the home and farm running smoothly, partly because his 
mother lets him help her as she works, and because the family works 
as a unit. 

Family living. Jn families that work together democratically, the 
children have their part in family councils. Each child, at his particular 
level of understanding, shares some of the adult problems of the farm. 
Such as providing scientifically balanced feed for pigs, chickens, or 
cattle. A boy's suggestion for a new type of onion, tomato, or lettuce 
for the family garden may lead to an interest in gardening that will 
become a hobby or an occupation for him later in life, whether he lives 
in the country or in the city. A girl'?, creative ideas may find expression 
in using flowers from the garden or roadside as decorative touches for 
the table on special days. 

Country children in my community get real pleasure from feeding 
the chickens and seeing them spread out for their food in a great white, 
moving semicircle as the food is scattered. If some of the birds belong 
to the children, the activity means more to them. They study breeds, 
quality of meat, cost of feed, and number of eggs produced. 

Life in the homes of ^^mall communities brings children into touch 
with rural magazines anu newspapers; with radio programs of interest 

ERJC 
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to country people; with fields, gardens, and other sources of growing 
things; with modern farm and home equipment; and with the need for 
scientific care of all of these. To improve this kind of lite and help 
to make it contribute to healthy personality growth for every child is a 
cooperative responsibility of the rural school and horne. 

When a family has guests, the children have opportunity to become 
gracious hosts and hostesses. While Mother prepares a meal, John and 
Marge take the guests to see new calves or pigs, to see how tall the 
tomatoes or radishes have grown, to gather some pears or walnuts to 
take home, or to look at young kittens or puppies in the washhouse. 

Enjoyment of fields and woods. Many pupils are quick to notice 
changes in nature or farm activities and are interested. An area that was 
a grassy pasture in the morning may become a plowed field ready for 
seeding by night, A young boy sees his father producing this change 
with a huge red machine and imagines himself in his father's place. 
An older child may long for the time v/hen his father or the law, as 
the case may be, will allow him to run the tractor for himself. The 
vicarious pleasure he gets while seeing himself in his father s place 
adds to the fun of imagining. 

Farms and rural environments have wonderful offerings for educa- 
tion. Around the rural school is a living fiiuseum. Inside the class- 
room a terrarium may be interesting to ^tudy for a while; but outside 
the rural classroom the country child ran work as he will with many 
forms of life. There may be a patch of woods with ferns, berries, and 
moss finding their way of life in a natural habitat; or perhaps a 
sheltered corner in a fence row with entirely different animal or plant 
life. If one would but look with understanding eyes he might see 
fossils, relics, or other evidences of life or cultures that have since 
passed out of existence, leaving signs for studies that need not be con- 
fined to museums miles away. 

Shared responsibilities of earning. My children usually have some 
part in producing the family income. The income of a farm owner is not 
received month by month. A farm owner gets his income more or less 
seasonally when he sells livestock or farm crops. Consequently, that 
is the time when he can give an allowance to his children. This requires 
farm boys and girls to learn to plan the use of their income accordingly 
over a relatively long time. Frequently, country children earn their 
incomes instead of receiving a monthly allowance. They gather and 
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cggSf for example, or help with the gardening and sell a share of 
the produce. They may have money-producing projects separate from 
the family activities, as in the case of Future Farmers of America and 
4.H Club members. 

Oftentimes, children who live in my part of the country have a need 
for earning money at an early age. They have sat in on family councils 
in planning purchases for family use. Their thoughts about the use 
of money are often mature. The two clubs just mentioned meet part of 
the earning and spending need for many adolescent children. Rural 
living at home or school can provide opportunities for children of ele- 
mentary-school age to learn to manage money. Especially is this true 
in a period of inflation when costs of things the children buy are high, 
and buyers must find ways of earning that produce comparably high 
income. Children need to be taught to understand some of the eco- 
nomic factors involved and to plan their spending wisely. Otherwise 
the money they earn looks so large that they find their income spent for 
unessentials before real needs are met. 

In rural living my children have opportunities to earn money. If 
these opportunities do not arise naturally, activities such as those 
of the Cave Creek Chicken Club in school afford some experience in 
earning and managing money. Rural children may not have oppor- 
tunities to buy and sell directly, as in the case of selling newspapers in 
a city, but sometimes they have a corner of the home garden or, if the 
father owns the home, they rent a bit of ground in their father's field. 
Sharing labor and exchanging help with other members of the family 
enables a child to get his own garden or crop planted and cared for 
and marketed. Then comes planning in order to have a start for the 
next year, pay expenses, and pay for his own labor, before spending the 
profits or even investing them for future spending. With such an 
environment, children in rural schools have real experience to make 
arithmetic meaningful. These experiences are vital. 

We can help our boys and girls find information to improve money- 
making projects, such as borrowing money with which to buy calves 
to raise and sell, keeping bees, stripping bluegrass, growing flowers, 
and raising poultry. In such activities a school can help children get 
enjoyment and understanding otherwise overlooked. 

The farm as a laboratory. Whatever the home responsibilities of a 
child in school may be, there are usually ways in which his work 
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in school can help him fulfill the responsibility be'.ter or make his 
tasks more interesting. Let us say he gets an idea alout conserving 
soil and water and other natural resources on his home farm. Perhaps 
he wants to protect birds in the woodlot or check erosion in his garden. 
The school can become his source of information; the farm is his labora- 
tory and workshop. His ways of working and the materials with which 
he works are real. Instead of teaching my children about soil conserva- 
tio:^ by controlling the washing of soil on a make-believe hill in a school 
sanduUe, i help my pupils prevent erosion in their own gardens or 
plan ways of irrigating a patch of melons conveniently near a co- 
operating neighbor. 

We have health, recreation, play, fun 

Fun in the country may range from a child's pleasure in a flock of 
young chicks to the creative satisfaction he gets when he sees the first 
leaves of the watermelons that he has planted, or the excitement of a 
scx:ret house or hideout in the woodlot. Freedom to grow, space to 
play without restraint, and opportunities for the exercise of initiative, 
originality, and imagination are usually characteristic of the rural 
child's recreation. 

A child's desire for physical activity may be partly satisfied by 
catching his saddle horse to take some of the first ripe apples to a 
neighbor family, or by playing One-Old-Cat in a barnyard so big that 
you do not hit the windows. In my school, some of the children's 
emotional needs find outlets through caring for pets or protecting 
wildlife. 

Looking for new wildflowers and marking spots for other hikers to 
find and enjoy is an opportunity in my part of the country. Walking 
along a country road and seeing the sun set and imagining the story 
told by tlie ever changing, colorfi?'. clouds is part of the fun life holds 
for the rural children here. Taking off one's shoes and walking on the 
grass, especially the first day that mother will permit, is country fun. 
Rounding up the cattle in the warm sunshine and driving them into 
a new pasture for a short time is a chore that is not a chore. It is fun 
for the boy who has been in school all day. 

In the cour'ry school or home, materials for creative play are often 
right at hand. The youngsters find branches to make the framework 
for tents, fences, houses, barns, and sheds. Surplus vegetables, such 
as cucumbers and squashes, are used to make some of the animals for 
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play circus or a county fair. Among other materials for creative and 
Educational play are: scraps of iron; discarded bolts, nuts, and nails; 
pieces of leather; rubber tires, hose, and rings; and boards from dis- 
^rded farmyard gates and old buildings. 

In homemaking classes in country high schools, girls have oppor- 
tunitics to learn the possibilities of such home materials for yoimg 
children's play. They have opportunities to get experience in helping 
mjide young children in free construction and so be prepar^-d to help 
{heir own children later to make the most of the rural environment's 
contributions to creativeness. In home extension classes in the com- 
munity, young mothers gather and discuss the ways in which the 
children's hours at home can be educative and constructive. 

In the rural home, older brothers and sisters have opportunities to 
help the little ones in the family to be creatively employed in the out- 
of-doors, especially if their school experiences have given them ap- 
propriate ideas of ways of helping. Rocks and stones and relics are a 
never-ending source of interest and study. From the flat rocks they 
make the walks for the playhouse they have built, even if that play- 
house is only a ground plan laid out to proper size with pebbles and 
sticks to mark the rooms. Colorful shiny pebbles make intriguing 
collections and pocket treasures. 

Such creative play at home is the background of rich experiences 
that free young children intellectually and emotionally and make them 
ready gradually for the experiences that the school helps them to have 
on a wider scale. Free, and close at hand, for older children as well as 
the younger ones, may well be facilities for active sports, such as ice 
skating, coast ng, skiing, horseback riding, hiking, wading, or swim- 
ming. Many of these are activities that can become hobbies and means 
of recreation tl.'.'.t continue well into a person s middle life. 

In rural communities children belong and serva 

Boys and girls in rural environments have more important contacts 
with their communities and neighborhoods than merdy "using com- 
munity resources." For a child, belonging to a rural community is 
somewhat like belonging to a family. In the community a child has 
his friends and playmates of his own age anl others both older and 
younger. In the community he also has adult friends whose opinions 
he values. 
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Community relationships for children. In the small rural community, 
as in other small communities, what one's neighbors approve makes a 
difTerence. The neighbor who gives a boy his first job and pays him 
promptly and treats him as an adult is to him a person to respect and 
admire. An agricultural specialist who assisted a group of children in 
landscaping their school terrace was regarded with affection. So close 
arc the ties between a certain conservation specialist and the boys and 
girls he visits from time to time that one feels that insights into rich 
living are established never to be forgotten. 

The rural family together. In rural communities especially, families 
have experiences as family units. All may have a part in planning for 
crops, gardens, imd livjstock. Children, as well as adults, have respon- 
sibility for cho'tii and housework. 

The family ca- in the rural community often is one m:vns of keeping 
the family u i^tther. In the family car father, mctl'cr, and children 
go to church iv)gether. In the family car, all may attend the country 
fair or cirr -.s. On Saturday afternoon the famil\ often goes to town 
to^^ether. Ai>?r arriving at a destination, mer.^'.;e'.j the family seek 
different groups according to special inters or friendships. Such 
practices usually bring together the friendr of children and the friends 
of the parents, and relations b^tw en young and adults are whole- 
somely cultivated. Rural families in cars are exploring highways and 
byways and together are discovering new developments, new places, 
new views, National and State parks, hi.storical memorials, and scenic 
wondf .s. Together parents and children learn ways of being safe when 
drivmg. 

Pa)ple of today are extremely mobile There is no telling where 
future citizens will resiae— in the country, in the city, in the United 
States, or representing '.he United States in another country. It has been 
estimated that, owing lo the nation'^ .'.hnological an-', scientific ad- 
vances, about half of the niral children of today will work and live in 
the city when they are grv, vn. All will have even greater need fo'- the 
kind of c<lucation that comes from understanding and making the most 
of ;od-'" S cxpe.iences as the first step toward .solving tomorrow's prob- 
lems. 

Rural .services. ?ural rommunitifs are developing the services of 
organii-.-d groups, -iich as the Red Cross, hospitals and clinics, market- 
ing and producing cooperatives, and rural fire depi rtmcnts, and chil- 
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dfcn arc learning to accept and to make the most of such services. It 
is a frequent occurrence in the country, for example, for a stray kitten 
or lost dog to appear. When families are unable to keep the little 
wanderers, there is the problem of what to do about them without 
disturbing children unnecessarily. When children help with the prob- 
lem they may discover the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and learn about its services in their community, or they may 
learn who is the local officer to help in the humane treatment of animal 
life. Children also visit friends in hospitals and use cooperatives. 

In the rural communities are opportunities for children to learn 
to serve as well as to learn how to use the services provided by the 
community. Some schools organize community clean-up days. Often, 
organizations that have short programs seek people who can sing or 
play, or in some other way brighten a speaking or discussion program. 
Here is an opportunity for service for the school band or for quartets or 
choruses of children that sing well together. Classes that are study- 
ing conservation of the natural resources or learning more about com- 
munity services are, through school newspapers, keeping the community 
informed about their activities and about sources of information that 
adults also can find of service. 

Country children keep up with the world 

In the country, children are drawn into world happenings today 
more than ever before— now that significant world and local radio 
broadcasts and television showings are brought to rural family groups. 
They form part of the family conversation and children often bring 
questions of the group to school. 

In the morning planning hour in school, children and teacher discuss 
news of the world alorig with and in relation to the news of the com- 
munity and the nation. During the day the questions are followed up 
in bulletins and encyclopedias. Books and maps are used to locate 
places mentioned. Historical facts may be used in understanding what 
led up to present problems which they see or hear discussed in the 
rural communities in which they live. The children gather facts they 
need from different textbooks and from bulletins and reference books. 

The pupils in my school are interested in the needs of families in 
other parts of the world. At least once each year the boys and girls in 
our school have opportunity to make a contribution of their own to 
send food to countries that need it. When this is done the children 
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learn all they can about the children and the families in the countries 
where help is especially needed. They also keep up their interest in the 
particular countries during the year and sometimes on our bulletin 
board are clippings about the country to which food or clothing has 
been sent. Some of the children are members of the Junior Red Cross 
and keep in touch with the activities reported in the Junior Red Cross 
News and report things learned to the rest of the school. 

Skills of learning extend and enrich rural living 

I teach my children the skills of learning in connection with activi- 
ties in which they are useful. This is true of reading, writing, spelling, 
the use of numbers, and any other skill that mi t be so well learned that 
its use is habitual. 

Generally speaking, I try to teach that to live richly and fulfill one's 
responsibilities in a rural community, as well as in other communities, 
one has to learn to read with complete understanding and reasonable 
facility. My pupils are learning that a person must be able to think 
mathematically and to compute and use the other skills with numbers 
in order that he may manage the business of his farm and home and 
of any life work in which our changing and democratic society may 
place him. My boys and girls are discovering that there are certain 
skills in the use of language, both in writing and in speaking, that 
enable a well-read person to express his thoughts in such a way that his 
companions understand. 

I teach, too, that a truly educated person has to l.ave fun— has to 
enjoy life. The country person has the advantai[>e of enjoying and 
living life in the out-of-doors. Surrounded by flowers, trees, farm 
animals, and other growing things, and close to the earth that gives 
him life, he may commune with the Spirit that holds life high for him. 
He becomes a partnei' with God in creation itself through the responsi- 
bility he has for improving the crops and animals of the farm. 

Reading, writing, and spelling with understanding . . . 

For rural children, reading especially needs to be related to familiar 
rural experiences and interests. I help my pupils find in their textbooks 
and other materials the information that applies to their rural tasks 
and problems. Even the youngest get their reading experiences from 
rural life. 
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Helping rural beginners. One morning Bill rode to school perched 
ahead of his father on the tractor. That made Bill the hero in the 
primary group t^r the day. The children were familiar with making 
^ort stories out of their own experiences, so they asked the teacher to 
help them "make" Bill's story and read it. They made up these state- 
ments to put on the chart: 

Bill came to school on the tractor. 

He rode with his father. 

The ti ictor has two big wheels. 

It has two little wheels. 

It makes a loud noise. 

The children "read" their story almost immediately. They thought 
reading was fun. The lines had meaning because the boys and girls 
had actually seen Bill on the tractor and helped make the story. 

Interest in reading. Following modern school methods, teachers 
help the little ones read sentences or stories about the familiar, personal 
experiences of interest to them. The story above is an example. When 
they show interest in words, we help them develop a vocabulary so 
that, as soon as possible, they may select a word that they know and 
read with understanding. We help them listen to the sounds of the 
letters and to notice and recognize the letters and the way they are 
combined to make the word. This is a step toward giving children a 
way to recognize words independently. When the children can read 
sentences by themselves from the chart, they may try reading from 
books. These are techniques familar to all teachers. 

Importance of familiar experrsnces. The important thing to me in 
teaching pupils to read is to provide for them the kind of reading 
material that deals with things that are familiar to them. I try to pro- 
/ide country children with books and materials about pets, farm 
machines, farm animals, flowers, and familiar and interesting wild 
animals, such as frogs, raccoons, squirrels, woodchucks. I try to have 
such books or charts for the children at the times when they have a 
use for the facts. If a child's father has caught a raccoon, that is the 
time to provide or develop material for the children to read about 
raccoons and what use they are and whether there are conservation 
laws that prohibit or regulate the killing of raccoons in the community. 
Writing and spelling are taught along with reading, so that the chil- 
dren see the reason for them. Always, I try to teach reading, writing. 
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and spelling in connection with some important need the children have 
for them or to satisfy expressed curiosity or interest. 

Working with parents. Sometimes the parents ask us about the way 
we teach reading. Particularly, they are inclined to comment when they 
notice that it takes some children less time than others to learn to read. 
I usually make it a point in such cases to discuss individual differences 
in children's rates of growth, the experiences each has had in prepara- 
tion for reading, and the importance of not hurrying a child unduly. 

Some of the parents read about standards for beginners in my pro- 
fessional books. This prepares them to understand when beginners in 
school start to read in pre-primers and primers all at different times. 
Mrs. Linn and I explain why it is that we try to use the children's 
rural experiences in learning to read. We take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to find out from each parent in what his child is especially in- 
terested. Then, in school, we try to use that interest in the child's read- 
ing. 

Parents help me in teaching children to read, not in the actual teach- 
ing of reading — for I do that myself — but in additional contributions 
such as sending a pet to school to give the children an experience for a 
reading chart or telling me about a child's interest in a machine, a calf, 
some young kittens, or quail, or pheasants. When I know that the 
children have such interests, I can use them at an appropriate time. 

Reading with others. My plan of grouping pupils (See page 8.) ac- 
cording to interest in certain rural experience solves some of my prob- 
lems with reading. Again, when Grades V and VI form a working 
group, one reading period may be used for all, with the children usin;^ 
reading material chosen for appropriate levels of difficulty or content. 
Or, the children may work in small groups according to their part 
in a school, home, or farm project to which the reading is related. 
Sometimes a group of children with reading to do is combined with a 
group doing socia) sturlies activities or science projects relf.ted to the 
local rural environment. Since all these activities require a great deal 
of reading, the children get the reading practice the/ need in a way that 
is useful to them in the ir rural living.^ 

Writing and pelting in relation to reading. Some:hing to write is as 
important in It irninrj how to write as something to read is in learning 

^Schools at Work in 48 Sutes. Washin|^ton 25. D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
p. 27.40. Modern Ways in One* and Two-Teacher Schools, Wasliin^ton 25, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1952. p. 4-12. 
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how to read. When rural children learn to read by using ideas from 
their own experiences in the rural environment, as on page 21, serious 
difficulties in learning to write are neglible. 

In many ways a child usually first learns to write his name, Jim sees 
his name in the chart story of a rural adventure, a picnic, or a trip 
which the teacher has written for the children to read, Jim is proud 
when he recognizes his name. When he himself needs to write his 
name for a label on the tree he plants or for his row of tomato plants, 
the job is interesting to him. He may get the chart to see how his name 
looks. There is challenge in learning to write his name for himself and 
the drudgery of practice is not a handicap. He is soon helped to write 
words and sentences about his experiences in his rural environment. 

The same interest continues in learning to spell. The children's 
interest in a story about an experience with a new calf, a pet hen, a 
redbird, a robin, or a groundhog makes it relatively easy for them to 
recognize the principal words again — calf, hen, redbird, robin, or 
groundhog. The rural words are dramatic and interesting to him. Once 
he notices that words are different, he learns the letters and the sound*^ 
of the letters that make them different, and he is ready to begin both 
writing and spelling and the use of phonics. The advantage of being 
able to read, write. aiiU >yc\[ [:> the child established. Practice to 
achieve skill follows and is effective because the child sees a leason. 

Number skills useful fo rural children . . . 

One morning Jim reported he had sold his ducks and made $23 profit. 
When time came for arithmetic, the third-grade class thought it hard 
to learn how to borrow in subtraction. Jim was asked to tell them about 
the ducks he was raising — what they cost him, how much he paid for 
feed, how much he received when he sold them, and how much his 
profit was. Jim*s experience increased the children's interest in sub- 
traction. They saw a use for subtraction and they began to learn it 
quickly. The suggestions that follow are also based on examples of 
teaching arithmetic that are useful to the children. 

'Using arithmeiic cn the farm. My boys and girls have opportunities 
to use numbers in ways that make sense to them when they work with 
farm animals and gardens, build gates and pens and boxes that they 
need in work and play about the farm, buy their clothes, particularly for 
farm and school, and plan and buy lunches. I have learned to think 
of arithmetic or number as part of the children's lives. I try to teach it 
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as part of something that makes more sense to them than mere S)TObols; 
that is, a way of getting what they want or need very much. In periods 
set aside for learning the techniques and skills of computation when 
these are needed, the children gain ability to do rapid and accurate 
work. 

Arithmetic has most meaning to a child when taught in connection 
with his own experiences. I am reminded that Jesse Stuart* in writing 
of his first school says that he and his pupils went into the community 
to figure wagon loads of coal, bushels of corn in the bin, land, corn- 
bins, coalhouses, and how much dirt to remove from a cellar or a well. 
They went everywhere that they were called to figure and calculate. 
They started applying arithmetic, and the people loved it. 

Writing later* about landscaping school playgrounds, Mr. Stuart 
refers to a young agriculture teacher who suggested to his students 
that they might like the idea of getting trees from the evergreen and 
deciduous woods that were growing on their native hills. The idea was 
so interesting that teacher and class went to the hills and gathered 
young trees and transplanted them on the school acres. The children 
gained appreciation of the local environment and desire to use it to the 
best possible advanta^ ?. They computed the money saved by use of 
native trees and donation of their own labor in transplantmg them. 

Adapthig tuethods to individuals. Some farm pupils catch the mean- 
ing of numbers as they count or compare big things, such as the 
boys and girls themselves, the cows in the pasture next to the school 
ground, and the trees near the house. To other pupils these big things 
are almost as unreal as mere numbers on the chalkboard. The plan of 
helping children learn by first counting smaller things proves useful. 
Children and teacher collect pretty pebbles, hedge apples, walnuts, 
small squashes, and other things that the children can handle and 
arrange in groups themselves. When a child actually counts seven wal- 
nuts and arranges them on his desk and then takes three away with his 
own hands, he sees in a "real'* way that 7 minus 3 makes 4. This is the 
kind of crutch that children may use as long as they feel the need 
of it. 

■Stuart. Jes5e. The Thread That Runs So True New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1949, p. 50*51. 

♦Stuart. Jesse. 'The Teaching Example/' National Parent^Teacher, November K*55. 
p. 21. 
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Numbers take on additional meaning when taught in connection with 
money. Counting, adding, and subtracting make more sense to my boys 
and girls when they have opportunities to buy things. They are more 
eager to Icarn skills of computation, too, than when learning by repeti- 
tion only. With money to buy lunch or school pencils and other sup- 
plies, very young children understand the process of making change. 
They also get tlie idea of something that belongs to them, and of 
jocnething else that belongs to another. 

Learning to manage money in rural living. Oui of meaningful arith- 
metic, children get experience in money management. A boy saves 
money to buy a saddle horse. He reads the books he can find that give 
hin) information about the kind of horse to buy. He counts his money 
and plays with ideas of earning more. He reads the magazines pub- 
lished by associations of horse breeders, He compares prices. He figures 
how much he has and how much more he will need, and he estimates 
the time required to earn it. He struggles to think of ways of earning 
money. He tries out the idea of keeping chickens. Here he has a 
genuine need for arithmetic because he has to compute the cost of buy- 
ing and feeding the young chicks and find how much he has saved 
toward the price of a saddle horse. Life for the rural child is full of 
experiences in money management. 

In such experiences, subject matter of many kinds is used. In real 
teaching, I find that you cannot place the Three R's in compartments 
the way I seem to have done here. They are all a part of life, and life's 
ingredients have a way of becoming mixed together. 

Concepts from the social and scientific world . . . 

In my rural school I teach about things that happen in the world, 
especially those that I can relate in some way to the children's rural- 
ness of background. Each week my pupils and I receive a special bundle 
in our school mailbox. Our school postmaster or one of his helpers 
brings it to the schoolhouse at recess and we drop our games and follow 
him. He opens the bundle. The words that appear as^ he unrolls 
the papers that the bundU-^ contains are those of a children's weekly 
newssheet. Each of us gets a copy. Ihe younger children receive 
pictured editions with only a little of the sii..plest "reading" under the 
pictures. The older children's papers are likely to contain copies of 
some of the pictures similar to those that have appeared in dailies or 
in adult maf^azines with columns of printed news that appeals to chil- 
is 
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dren. Everybody sits down and reads headlines and words under 
picture, and skims the articles that have some familiar or immediate 
interest to him. Then we take up our regular tasks. 

The next day in our planning period we allow time for each person 
to read carefully the articles of his choice. We allow time for consult- 
ing geography, science, and history books in connection with the articles 
we read. Often our questions about places and events away from us. 
grow out of things all around us which are related to them. We read 
about a storm that has washed away people's houses in other com- 
munities. Perhaps this same storm, or a different storm, has caused a 
creek to break through a dam in a pasture somer. lere. Pupils can see in 
a small way how strong the force of moving water can be. 

Our school is lighted by electricity and we have electric power for 
cleaning and for cooking lunch. Most of the children's homes have 
electricity. Electric power runs fhe milking machines. The children 
need to understand what electricity is and how to use it with safety and 
economy. Some of our books on science help us. Some suggest experi- 
ments that will be of practical value to the children. We select the 
experiments that have meaning to the boys and girls. The children's 
mothers have electric sewing machines. Some use electricity for cook- 
ing; others use bottled gas. The children's farms are irrigated by waters 
made available by engineering feats in the mountains. Other rural 
areas, oi: course, have sufficient rainfall without irrigation. On trips 
to the city, children come into contact with aircooling and motion 
pictures. 

Some of the children are feeding calves and pigs and wish to know 
tilt latest discoveries about the feeding of farm livestock. In school I 
teach what my rural children can apply at home. 

Work in the fields is done by automotive machinery of different 
kinds. Some farmers are experimenting with hybrid crops and hybrid 
farm animals. Children frequently seek more information in these 
fields. Certainly our science laboratory is all around us, at home and 
in schcol. 

Conservation of fhe natural resources . ♦ • 

Some of the nation's natural resources are entrusted to the wise care 
and use of people on farms. Farmers have a large responsibility for 
the protection and wise use of the soil. On them depends the life of the 
soil. Whether the land will be sown to corn or wheat year after year 
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•»K .he resulting loss of top soil by the leaching and washing of heavy 
^" ;r bv bein/blown away by winds, or rotated ^'ith crops of hay or 
Ptu°cs in which grass roots protect the soil, is a decision the farmer 

***lI^.rttJ birds die or seek better feed in other pastures? Partly .the 
, Ir. decide Of what value is the work of the beavers to me or to 
LTnc ghbors or to people who live nearer than we do to the places 
K.t floods > These are questions of value to people m the coun ry. 
If *rhe farmer chooses, he may hold on his farm some of the water that 
11^ to lower river valleys in seasons of heavy rain. Good practices 
of soil and water throug»-out the regions where they are practi- 
'"bkretard the flow of the nd hold it back for crops My pupils 

^2 to understand their resp^ lities as citi^ens through their study 
of the conditions of the soil on vhdr home farms and its relation to 

'''conservation education is one of the responsibilities of rural schools, 
<man or large. Conservation specialists in local situations in all regions 
^the United States .re helping to make adult farmers conscious of the 
value of the natural resources in their keeping and helping them carry 
nn the practices needed to maintain the resources in their charge. In 
" any ruial schools children and their teachers have the opportunity 
of working with such specialists. As a result, rural boys and girls are 
often sensUive to the loss and waste they see. Since they love the out- 
doors and do not like to see it spoiled, these boys and girls m our 
schools today may well grow into adults who value the nation s heri- 
tage and carry their share of responsibility for resources of the future. 

Learning +o keep well and safe . . . 

What do I teach about health in my rural school? Well, among 
the things I teach are the importance of cleanliness, sanitation, nutri- 
tion, safety, recreation, and physical and mental health. On the farm 
the environment has examples from which I draw illustrations. Take, 
for instance, the importance of good nutrition to health and growth. 
Many rural children can learn this important truth through helping 
with farm chores, especially when their attention is called to it. Among 
the chores may be the task of caring for young animals. When one boy 
sees bow good milk i. fc;r young pigs or calves, he may need less urging 
in learning to drink milk himself if he wishes to grow. 
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What are the kinds of (ood^ that children ought to eat in order for 
them to grow strong and healthy? Together the children and I look 
for the answers to the question. Together we plan for the kind of 
lunches that will help to produce nutritional balance in the three meals 
of the day. Sometimes the mothers help us. Sometimes the children 
plan gardens to suppleme it their families' usual diet. 

From a rural environment another child may learn that cleanliness 
is important. Perhaps he helps keep barns, watering troughs, and 
fountains clean for the animals. If clean water is good for a pet, he 
may think that it must be good for boys and girls. The importance of 
care in washing dishes and utensils in school and home may be another 
conclusion for him to draw, especially if his teacher knows his back- 
ground and helps him to draw conclusions from his observation. We 
emphasize the importance of cleanliness about our schoolroom and our 
school grounds. 

Animals that cannot get along together on the farm are separated for 
the sake of their health and well-being. Money has been invested in a 
pig or horse. If disturbance means that the pig grows more slowly or 
the horse becomes nervous, then why is it not likely that harm must 
also come to people who fail to make or to keep a happy home? So I 
try to help my pupils see that if they would have good health, they 
must learn to get along happily together. 

In our community we look for ugliness that can be removed. We 
learn to clear away cans, bottles, glass, and garbage that may gather 
mosquitoes and flies. Clean schoolrooms, clean homes and farms, and 
a clean community are our slogan for cleanliness. 

We have a Safety Club and the members make surveys of their farms 
and homes to remove safety hazards and prevent unsafe practirt-. about 
farm animals and farm machinery. The Safety Club plans farm and 
home safety programs for assemblies. Older pupils help the younger 
ones Cross the highway when this is necessary. They make posters to 
remind one another to practice safety with bicycles, such as not carry- 
ing someone when riding, and not leaving a bicycle on its side where 
a person might stumble into it. 

We teachers are working with parents to encourage the practice of 
children's staying at home when ill with colds. Committees of children 
report to other gnnips in the school on how to care for colds and how to 
keep from infecting others. We arrange for the youngest children to 
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ji^vc rc$t periods when they can lie flat and sleep if they wish. I help 
llic children learn about the value of the services of a doctor, i;arse, and 
dental hygicnist to a growing child. 

fhe illustraaons just given suggest some of the practices and kinds 
of health teaching in my school. We teachers hope to help our boys 
jnd girls to follow the kind of practices that, in their communities, will 
jielp them grow up safe and well. 

V^e teach according to pupils' needs 

So, what do I teach in my rural school? My reply is that the answer 
depends on my pupils — on what they need for their growth and de- 
%xlopment in their rural environment; on their problems of living 
from day to day; on the tasks their rural home and society expect of 
them. I am encouraged by the belief that, if I decide wisely and teach 
well, my children will be helped to make full use of all resources 
available; and each child thus will be prepared to enter the next door 
that life opens for him, whatever may be the size or the nature of the 
community where he finds further study in elementary school, high 
school, or college, or his chosen work or profession. 
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But These Children 
Are All Different! 

s a teacher I am concerned with what I am to 
teach and with the extent to which I can and must decide this. But I 
must be even more concerned with whom I am to teach; for the focus 
of all of our efforts in the classroom must be on children— not just 
children in general but these particular children with all their likenesses 
ind their diflPerences. I am the one who can and must know these 
children; only thus can I know what they need to learn now, 

Children travel fhe same road in growing up 

Almost all children travel the same developm.ental road from birth 
to adulthood and there is a predictable sequence of steps they take along 
thr way. A teacher who enjoys watching children says, "The young 
ones on the street in the village where I live seem always to be playing 
out a new act in the drama of growing up. I see the current crop of 
babies leave their carriages and strollers and travel about with the 
staggering gait of babyhood, gurghng joyfully at "doggies' and lugging 
thci*- battv-red dolls and woolly toys. 

•'It seems only a little while until they are pumping away with 
sturdy legs at the pedals of tricycles, making breakneck turns at the 
end of the home block. Soon their trusting smiles show broad gaps 
where their baby teeth have Joappearcd. Now the girls, dressed in the 
castoff frocks of grown-ups, teeter up and down the pavement in a 
pair of mother's shoes, taking their children' to call on a similarly at- 
tired neighbor. Packs of little boys, beginning to be scornful of such 
feminine foolishness, range farther afield to the river and woods and 
live with passionate intensity the life of the latest scout or space man 
to fire their imaginations. ^ 

Anne S. H^ppi^kT'A'^ stint. F.ltwntTry nJucation, State Department of Education. 
,T-nton, New Jersey, prepared the original draft of Chapter 5. f 
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"So the drama of growing up is played out through hair ribbons and 
braids, dungarees and cowboy boots, marbles and hopscotch, roller 
skates and bikes, and soapU^x *buggy' races where homemade wagons 
collide and fall apart at the bottom of the hill. 

"While most of the boys are still immune to romance, clothes and 
cosmetics and dates begin to become important to the girls. But it is 
not long before the bc^ys emerge from their grubby tousled s^'^te. They 
start to groom their hair and wash behind their ears ai ii ppear in 
public with 'those old girls' so recently avoided like the plague. Before 
I can believe my eyes, it is their babies who are waving boou^ed feet in 
the air as their proud mothers wheel them down the street/' 

Scientists describe in much greater depth and detail how children 
grow and develop, but they, too, make clear that almost all children 
follow the same predictable series of steps along the road to adulthood. 

Their fundamental needs are the same, too 

Teachers know that children are alike in their basic needs. Children 
need freedom to grow up. The baby wants to sit up, to crawl and 
walk. The four-year-old wants to pour his own glass of milk. The 
middle-aged child sets our hair on end with the chances he takes to test 
his physical skill and daring. The teen-ager wants to 'live his own life." 
Helping children grow up, giving enough support but not too much, is 
the big job of teachers and parents. 

All children need love. They need loving parents and the warmth of 
a harmonious home. They need the te.uher's liking and faith; they need 
to know that other children like them and respect them for some things 
they can do. 

Children need success; more success than failure. They need the good 
feeling of nuistering jobs which take all, but not more, than they have 
to give. It is a good thing to tie your own shoes, to stay upright on 
ycnir bike, to read a good story all the way through without help, to 
spell all the woid.s ri^ ht, and to be appreciated for these accomplish- 
ments. From the resulting glow of power comes strength and drive to 
master the next hard task. 

All children need wholesome food, adequate rest, zestful play, cloth- 
ing .suited to the climate and season -so C(nild be spelled out the alike- 
ne.ss of ihiKlrn. in their needs for growth^'ncouraging conditions at 
home and sdiooL 
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0uf they are all difforenf 

Every teacher knows, however, that no t\/o six-year- olds oc ten- year- 
\A pre alike. One reason f^.-: 'his is that c. -h child has his own inhorn 

ctable of growth .i.-d f-lopment. '^vo much pressure, too much 
failure at tasks he is not ! .a.iy to do. car. retard his development but no 
Jnount of pressure c .^n speed it up. 

Chronological a^,-'. then, is only a i;.ugh index of where a child is 
lone his developmental road. In a ■•'assroom of nine-year-olds, for 
* ample, the children will range ^.ihysical development from six 
!^ars to thirteen years. In other w( : ! in this rocm there are likely 
Jo be some children who ? physical .-.^uipment for learning indicates 
that they can succeed at r -ks u'-.ua") expected of first-graders, while 
others can shine at work -dually e>i.ected of eighth-graders. This is 
normal and inevitable — iv most ' .ses not a matter of "dull" and 
"bright" but of different - in rate of growing. 

In most classrooms, too '•here ar- children whose potential for learn- 
ing is unusually low of temarkat y high. Our expectancies must be 
different for them. The .•hildren «t the lower end of this scale have 
great difficulty in dealin: vith ab <ract ideas and symbols They learn 
largely through seeing, -.'. ring, ac.d doing. For them, making change 
must take precedence ove figuring percentages of profit and loss; read- 
ing the warning signal .^n the highway over the skills of critical read- 
ing. Those at the oth /i end of tlie range l?arn easily and rapidly. They 
may a' ready know m< re thrm the teacher about the principles rder- 
lyin;? space travel ai J atomic energy. They go far under then own 
power when given tii.i -., materials, and encouragement. 

Physical conditioi.. in children afTert what we can expect of them. 
Some children hav.- a great deal of energy to use in learning, while 
other children use .riost of their energy in growing. Children may h 
low in energy because of poor nutrition, overwork, lack of adequai r 
rest, or a cardiac condition. Sight or hearing loss, a speech defect, co i- 
ditions resulting from polio or cerebral palsy may be present. Th. se 
conditions not only impose limitations on what a child can do; hey 
affect his feelings toward himself, toward other children, and toward 
the school. 

Emotional status has a powerful effect on behavior. Ten-vcar-old 
Jane was badly upset because a relative, and playmate, hi ir ■ during 
the summer. Forced to come to school by her father, 5he ciicd and 
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tried to run away. Hei U^cof death was expressed as fear of the school 
and the principal. It was several months befon** the warm and under- 
standing guidance of the teacher and many opportunities to participate 
responsibly in school activities resulted in readiness to live successfully 
at school. 

ChiK^ien are different because no two homes are alike. To the school 
come children from stable families and broken hop»es; childreii who 
have Always lived in the same house and migrant children whose homes 
are where the crops are; children who know how to please the teacher 
because they were trained as she was and children whose culture is so 
different that they may feel strange wi^h her. 

Few homes are all good or all bad in conditions which promote de- 
velopment and readiness for learning, Anthony*s home is barren of 
he ks and his English is limited because his parents fipeak to hi;n in a 
fo**eign tongue. But he is warmly loved; he feels manly because his 
he p is essential on the farm; his parents respect the school and urge 
h'm to make the most of it. Kirk's well-schooled parents have im- 
mersed him in books and music almost from his birth; they take him 
r J trips and help him understand his expending world. But he has 
problems with an overprotective mother and a father who experts more 
in intellectual and physical achievement than he can produce. Tony 
and Kirk are at about the same chronological and mental age but they 
have lived different lives, and they are different. 

Children have a righi +o be different 

Each child is what he i; at any given tin*', because of his inheritance 
and all that has happened to him in the years he has lived so far. He 
is what he must be at any given time. It, is fruitless and dangerous 
to try to force him to fit a preconceived picture of what a six-year-old 
Of an f leven-year-old should be. The scnool owes it to him to accept 
him as he is, to have faith in what he c;i i become, and to plan learning 
exprricnces which are right for him. 

Study reveals what each child is like 

Scientists in child deveK)pment laboratories, through a variety of 
measurements, observations, and records kept through time, can assess 
the developmental age of a child with a fair degree of accuracy. Per- 
haps some day the skills of the scientist will be available to help all 
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teachers know children and set reasonable expectations for them. In 
the meantime, teachers must do the besi they can with what they have; 
their best can be remarkably good. 

The school health records, and conferences vith the school nurse, tell 
whether a child is growing; whether he has physical handicaps or a 
hiswry of serious illness; perhaps whether he is getting adequate food 
and rest. Some teachers have learned to plot each child's growth on the 
^^etzel Grid and so assess his physical age.^ 

Home visits indicate whether a child is secure in his family relation- 
ships, what his interests and out-of-school experiences are. Perhaps his 
ipother's account of his age of teething, talking, and walking offers 
clues to his rate of development. Some teachers make friendly visits 
to children*s homes before school opens in the fall ot at the end of 
the school year in preparation for the following year. 

Tests can be helpful if they are properly used. Group tests of intelli- 
gence are screening devices providing only a rough estimate of a child's 
academic aptitude or mental age and are useful only in conjunction 
with other information. Carefully chosen achievement tests in the basic 
skills give the teacher and child some indication of his progress from 
time to time. Their value lies not in determining his standing in rela- 
tion to a grade norm but in finding if he is progressing and what kind 
of help he needs. 

Teachers learn most, of course, through living with the children, 
talking informally with each one about his progress and helping him 
plan his own next steps, observing how he tackles his work and how he 
feels about school. One advantage in a multigraded classroom is that 
the teacher is with children more than one year and so can get to know 
each child intimately. 

Some teachers keep a loose-leaf notebook or a stack of file cards 
handy and jot down pertinent information about the children, dating 
cich note. Reading back over these records helps the teacher to see how 
a child is progressing and what might be next steps for him. 

Children themselves, if not he5d to standards too low or too high for 
them, are likely to set their own pace. They want to succeed and be 
approved. They will work hard on jobs which make them stretch them- 
selves but are not so hard they continually fail. 

'For information, write Newspaper Enterprise Associadon Service, Inc.* 1200 West 
Third Street. Cleveland. Ohio. 

O 
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Teachers, feel 'Vighf * about differences 

The more aware a teach^:i becomes of the wide differences among 
the children in the classmoT', the greater appears the task of planning. 
Conscientious te^'.hcrs, particularly in multigraded classrooms, are 
likely to feel hurried and concerned. Feeling **right" about differences 
in children helps to relieve this pressure. 

Sometimes a teacher can't feel right about differences because of a 
conflict in his own thinking. Modern science, and common sense, tell 
him that it is unreasonable to hold all children of a given age to a 
single standard of achievement. Intellectually he repudiates the con- 
cept of a single grade standard for all to attain, recognizing it as an 
outmoded holdover from the first graded schools. He knows that a 
single standard is impossible for some to attain, because for them it is 
too high; for others it is too low, boring, or insignificant. 

And yet, somehow, it is hai J to be rid of the feeling that children 
should all be at the same place at the same time. When the feeling 
persists, teachers worry abor ': how to bring slow-growing children *'up 
to grade.*' They work hari at the impossible. Children become not 
just children, but Reading Problems, Slow Learners, My Low Group. 
Time becomes a bugbear. It begins to look as if there isn't time for 
singing and painting and making a play and taking a trip because 
there must be more time for drill. School isn't very interesting and 
nobody is happy, including the teacher. These conditions are unfavor- 
able to learning. 

Feeling right about differences requires straight thinking. It means, 
'7 will help each child to set goals which make sense to him and which 
he is able to attain. Whc-n he attains them, he and I will feel good be- 
cause we are both succeeding.'' 

One other concept from the schools of long ago hinders straight 
thinking about differences. It is that th^ only truly noteworthy kind 
of achievement in school is success with books and symbols and ab- 
stractions. Now it is true that outstanding intellectual ability is much 
needed in our communiti^^ and greatly to be valued. Rut it is also good 
to excel in games, and to sing or play an instrument or paint a picture 
exceedingly well. It is valuable to be able to make machines run, and 
build houses, and repair roads, and grow food, and care for a family. 
How precious differences are! The world would be dull, and the wheels 
of our communities would come to a standstill if all people were alike. 
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So teachers relieve themselves of pressures and frustrations when 
fhcy value the differences in children, and when they broaden the 
curriculum so that children with different kinds of abilities an-' i t .ests 
have a chance to "shine." Feeling right about aifferences r.tea- , "My 
classroom is a miniaturt community. I will try to find and bu H on the 
particular contributions each child has to make and help ea.o one find 
a respected and useful place in the school. By so doing, i will be en- 
couraging diversity within unity, and this is a strength our democ- 
racy:' 

At the same time that teachers are buildmg upon in Jividual strengths 
they are sensitive to the needs each child has for T-irther growth in a 
wide variety of areas. Support is given where ther- is difficulty; oppor- 
tunity and challenge are p-'ovided wherr ther.' ur. V.'vcbped potential. 
New interests are awakened and old les are broadened and deepened. 

Helo parents value differences 

Paionts sometimes need help to understand th.*t all children are 
different and to accord their children the right to hv. themselves. Father 
may want a football star and mother may want a scholar, but they do 
hotter to find and nourish the boy's own interests and abilities than to 
impose their own wishes. 

How a teacher feels about a child is extremely important to parents. 
This mrans that a teacher can do much to reinforce the confidence of 
part'^r.-. .n their children. Alt.'.ough it is somrtimes necessary to help 
parait'^ see the unmet rt-^^Jds of their child- ii is even more important 
to Kv.-!p 'hem beconie aware of strengths and potentialities. As one 
teacher said, "We ■•linuld be more eager to tell parents what is right 
wi:h iM'> children, Ic^s given to communicating what is wrong." 

Raci 1- .xrales such as A, B, C. iind D on report cards do not tell 
parenif iMUch either of how to nouiish and encourage a child".^ strengths, 
or how :o help him with his troubles. These rating devices often con- 
fuse tho reacher who pepar2S them, and the child and orients who are 
on the receiving end. Oues "A" mean the best in the cl; ss or that the 
child is doing his bvs>t? What is his best? I.s his best good enough so 
he will "pass"? on-^uld a fourth-grader who is improving markedly 
in rea ling get an A" if he is reading a third-grade book? It is the old 
story of the conflir;. between what we know and what we do. If we 
truly believe in taking each child where he is and helping him to go on 
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from ^-here, we do not "rate** him. We obsen'e and record and reoort 
evidences of his progress. We may describe his achievements. 

Parent-teacher conferences as a method of reporting to parents are 
used in many schools and there is evidence to show that they promote 
learning. A teacher, newly come to a one-teacher school, found a boy 
assigned to the third grade but unable to read at all. She knew the 
futility of third-grade reading ma^Hal for him but she consulted the 
parents before adjusting his pro3';im. By mutual agreement with the 
parents and the boy, the teacher started him to work on pre-primers. 
Because he had grown ro the point where he was now ready to learn to 
read, he progressed rapidly. Before Christmas, he was reading second- 
grade books, and by ihe end of the year he was reading third-grade 
materials with ease. Had the teacher in this traditionally organized 
school gone ahead without consulting the parents, it is quite likely they 
would have thought he was being demoted. He might have been 
scolded and punished for v/hat they would have considered his failure. 
He would have been discouraged and fearful, rather than hopeful and 
confident, in learning to read. 

When parents lack understanding of development and Ir rning, 
they may unconsciously impede a child's progress. For example, a 
teacher tells of parents who scorned manuscript writing as .."rst print** 
and insisted that "real writing" be taught. They scoV' r> the child 
because he couldn't write and was unable to "say his ai' -iabet" b^k.-ie 
he began reading. The teacher invited the parents to visit the school 
showed them the materials she was using, explained why manuscripl 
writing is more appropriate for voung children, and why she introduced 
whole words before letters. They watched the children work and on a 
later visit were delighted with the progress their child was making. 

Parents absorb understanding when they come to school to help, anr? 
while there, see their children at work and play. One school which 
enrolls children of migrant wc^rkers, ranch owners, and other wo ,^crs 
tiruls many ways for people to help. Parents participate in curriculum 
study groups and make valuable contributions. Mothers help teachers 
with parties, trips, programs, and other projects. They help the nurs*^ 
and doctor by recording findings of physical examinations. They tran' • 
port parents without cars to keep medical and dental appointmer s 
with their children. A group has landscaped the school grounds a d 
contributed playground cciuipment. Parents donate outgrown cloth.'.ig 
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. ply food for the school lunch. The school calendar provides for 
K parent-conference days during the year. Farm workers are released 
(vom work to come to confer with the teacher about their children. 

Help children f aol right about themselves 

How a child feels about himself has a strong influence on how he 
I rns If he thinks he is the kind of person who cannot learn' to 

ad or hit a ball, or make a friend, the chances are he will not. Know- 
the truth of this, teachers who want to help a child spell better, or 
blfmore friendly, or conform to school regulations may begin by askin^;. 
-How does he feel about himself?" 

T-achers have seen something like miracles happen to discouraged, 
self-distrusting children when they were helped to have confidence in 
themselves. A big boy wh--. can't read is willing to work hard at the 
initial stagf. of learning j^;taing when he is helped in other ways to 
••K)ok b.^f before the children. Perhaps he can show them how to 
terrace a gully, or operate a tractor, or play a harmonica, or cook a meal 
outdoors. The feeling that he is somebody in the school helps him to 
face v/ith so much more confidence, the task he thought he couldn't 
do that he begins to succeed at it. The success, and the warm approval 
it brings from his teacher and his fellows, further strengthens his efforts. 
He begins to %valk tall and smile oftener when the tei.cher tells -his 
mother and father, "That's quite a boy you have. We just couldn't run 
our school without him. Have you noticed how he is pickin.^; up in 

'"phyfically handicapped children face the danger of feeling that they 
must be on the outside looking in. They may become self-pitying and 
dependent. But the magic works with them, voo. When tb^- t^'viphasis 
is changed from what they cannot do to w.i^a they can du, .cif-con- 
fidence and independence incrt..se T r -sample, Peter, who will never 
be able to run, dressed his classmates in s-.ven league boots and led them 
through fine f?f'.ventures by merns of his \'ivid imagination and dramatic 
ability. 

A teacher must accept a chi)H ;u iv. is in order to help him to want to 
improve. He must feel li c teacher *".eling, "I like you. I have hl^; ir. 
you. I see good things ahead for >ou. ' Unconsciously, the teacher com- 
municates these feelings by facial expression, tone of voice, gesture, 
touch. Teachers have to us.- great r.ire not to communicate such feel- 
ings as, "I am worried and anxious about you. I am afraid you can't 
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learn. I wish you weren't so dirty and loud. I don't see how I can put 
up with vou much longer/' When a teacher shows faith in a child it 
strengthens his faith in himself. When he thinks she believes he 
doesn't amount to much, he is likely to think so, too. 

It has been said that some children are hard to love. It becomes 
easier when we find opportunities to be close to children. Then they 
caa •'wveal how they feel about themselves and the world, what they 
like to do and dream of doing. They let us know what they are up 
againut which causes them to strike out against their world or try to 
\\ ..hdraw from it. 

Organize to acconnmodafe differences 

Over the years, teachers have worked out efficient ways to provide 
for the wide range of readiness, interests, and abilities which exist in 
every classroom. In doing so, they have adapted curriculum, grouping, 
the daily schedule, materials of instruction, and the arrangement of the 
-.lassroom. Some of these adaptations are described briefly in the pages 
which follow and in more detail in other chapters. 

In general, these ways of working with children have been found use- 
ful in b^jth single-graded classrooms and multigraded classrooms. The 
range in development and achievement is wide in both. 

Think ' groups" — not ''grade" 

Miis Wilson teaches in a fifth grade in a consolidated school. Most 
of the children are between ten and eleven years of age. Included in 
the giOup are a few slow-developing children who are relatively child- 
ish ifi iheir interests. They re?d in books listed for second and third 
grade are just masterin^? the number combinations, and are not very 
skillful at the games the other children enjoy. One boy, who is 
seriously retarded mental)/, is unable to grasp the symbols of reading, 
writini;, and number. At the other end of the range are children in the 
picpiibosccnt growth spurt. Tfieir interests are those of early adoles- 
cence. Some of them can use Miss Wilson's college textbooks in follow- 
ing their science interests. Miss Wilson realizes ''fifth grade" is just 
a name for her twenty-eight children, not for a single level of achieve- 
ment. Her problem is to organize a program for children who range in 
development from early thildhcx^d to early adolescence. She thinks 
'^groups,*' not "grade." 
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Mrs Allen works in a one-teacher school. Her children range in 
chronological age from five to fourteen years. If she thought in terms 
f cradc her problem would be practically insurmountable. She would 
have to plan for nine grades, pre-first through eighth. In some grades, 
there would be only one or two children. Then consider the two chil- 
dren in the fifth grade. Fifth-grade Janet is as far along as Tommy, 
labeled eighth grade. Bill, with Janet in the fifth grade, needs reading 
materials at the third-grade level. But Jerry, in the eighth grade with 
Tommy, works quite comfortably with fifth-grade materials! Mrs. 
Allen's common sense tells her to forget grades and group children 
according to their needs and the jobs to be done in the room. Her prob- 
lem, too, is to organize a program suited to children ranging in develop- 
nv.it from early childhood to adolescence. 

Hue' some common centers of inreresf 

Although children in both Miss Wilson's and Mrs. Allen's rooms 
work a great deal in stnall groups, they also engage in common projects. 
They t'-eed to plan '-.nd work as a whole group in order to develop a 
sen.s--^ of "Hity ana appreciation for the jontributions of all the group 
members. Bero-.vsc many ways to learn are available, it does not maU'^r 
thai, childre- r:.-.d and think and contribute at different levels, ^hil- 
drc.i Hnv .K(.-ied facts from interviewing people, obser/ing, experiment- 
in .7r..'. looking at pictures as well as from reading. They share what 
the';' /ind through painting, dramatizing, demonstrating, and charting 
as w.:. as through writing and speaking. 

Mi.vs v/ lson and her children plan units which draw on the fields of 
social St .'.ei, science, and health. They work on problems such as 
"How are .v;me homes and schools supplied with pure water?" or 
"What was life like in our community in the past?" or "Is our school as 
safe and healthful as we can make it ?" 

Because of ihe wider range of ages in Miss Allen's one-teacher school, 
it is often nece.ssary to work with children in two or three groups in 
social studies and science. For ..^xamplc, the primary group might have 
only passing interest in the ways in which Latin Ameiica and the United 
States help, and compete with, one another. But litti? and big, alike, 
have ideas and work to contribute when a party or picnic is in the offing, 
when the school lunch program needs strengthening, or the school 
grounds need landscaping. A study of conservation of natural resources 
finds the younger children feeding the winter birds, learning their 
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names and how they help the farmers. Older children relate the con- 
servation of bird life to the care of fence rows and forests and to hunt- 
ing regulations. Perhaps they plant the school grounds with native 
shrubs which bear fruit attractive to birds. They may chart bird migra- 
tions and scientists' hypotheses regarding migration practices. 

Nearly all the children in one multigraded classroom had relatives 
or frienus in the armed forces. The children marked the location of 
each serviceman on the map, read ,news items about these locations, 
searched through reference books for information about the places 
where the men were stationed, and wrote letters to them. 

In one classroom with three grades, all the children studied dairying 
in the community; but the youngest childre.^ limited their study to com- 
munity activities, the n'^xt oldest group to dairying *n the state, and the 
oldest children to d'.' ying in the nation. 

Work in small grouf > 

The '^hildren in Miss Wilson's fifth grade and Mrs. Allen's one- 
teacher school do a good bit of work in small groups and committees. 
Less articulate children participate more freely in small groups. Chil- 
dren having common needs can be helped together. Committee work is 
good practice in citizenship, for committees of the whole do much of 
the civic work of the world. 

Children are often grouped according to their needs in the skill areas. 
In reading, arithmetic, or spelling children who are working at ap- 
proximately the same level work together, using materials which are 
appropriate for them. A child may work in one group for re-iding, 
another group for Some other skill practice. 

Groups form for purposes other than skill practice. Miss Wilson's 
children, studying how their community developed, may form several 
groups. Each group may interview local people and seek information 
from other sources regarding some aspect of the study such as early 
schools, industries, homemaking, activities, recreation Mrs. Allen's 
children, working on conservation, group themselves for various jobs. 
A group gathers and lists pertinent books and pamphlets and writes 
to the county library and county extension service for other material. 
A group reads to find what winter birds eat and recommends ways to 
secure food for the feeder. A group paints a gay series of pictures of 
cardinal, chickadee, woodpecker, and kinglet to brighten the library 
corner. 
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Wiake grouping flexible 

In the classrooms described, children work with several different 
ups in a day. This prevents a child from becoming permanently 
fd^ntified with a "slow" group or a "bright" group. He may work with 

croup on reading skills, with a "partner" in preparing to share a book 
he likes, with a committee preparing to report on early methods of 
farming' in the community. Throughout the week he works with other 
croups in cleaning up the school grounds, decorating the room for the 
Halloween party, planning for morning devotions. Sometimes his con- 
tributions are modest; sometimes he "shines." Sometimes he is the 
leader; sometimes he follows the leadership of another child. 

Children frequently choose the groups with which they will work. 
Tliis makes it possible for children to follow their particular interests. 
It gives an uncertain child a chance to be with children whom he likes 
and with whom he feels secure. Sometimes the teacher places a friend- 
less child with a group where he can stand out and show his Strengths. 
A boy who was never chosen first for playground games impre5..ed his 
fellows with his skill at hand puppets. He helped them have fun and 
they showed friendliness to him for the first time. 

Mrs. Allen in her one-teacher school is particularly fortunate in 
being able to group younger and older children together, sometimes. 
When the children eniertained their parents, a group undertook to serve 
simple refreshments. Little folks on the committee decorated paper 
plates and napkins; older oqes arranged wild flowers; the most grown 
up prepared the fruit punch. (The whole committee tasted it to see 
if it was sweet enough!) Through working together, younger children 
set their developmental sights ahead; the older children learned to be 
patient and gentle with the little ones. 

Encourage individual in-leresfs and projects 

Teachers provide for differences by enc(-.uraging children to work 
individually on interests and needs. This can be particularly helpful for 
children who arc especially rapid or slow learners. 

In one classroom the children who often had "time on their hands" 
planned with the teacher to work independently. One child read, and 
kept brief records of, more than one hundred books— fiction, poetry, 
travel, and science. Children wrote and illustrated installments of 
"continued" stories which the others delighted in hearing. They lo- 
cated and annotated books and periodicals needed by the children in 
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working on current projects. They wrote, and learned to tell, stories 
for the younger children. They wrote articles for a newspaper, report- 
ing rccm activiti<:s for their parents. They lead and reported in various 
interesting ways on their hobbies, such as space travel, dress design, or 
basebal^ 

''i- acl.fis proUx:t the feelings of children who require or wish t< 
use mo,e t?rne for projects, by making provision for them to wor'* 
individually o.i skills with which they are having difficulty. One be, 
listened and contributed interestingly to group discussions, but re? 
poorly. Vj. ? id the teacher talked about his difficulty and planne ' 
how to tackle it. He worked by himself on reading, using easy material • 
iilv Jt /:t ^lanes, speed boats, and other things which meant a great 
deal :o hin,. Sometimes he dictated stories aboui his experiences to the 
tejcher and learned to read them before sharing them with a group. 
The teacher r.f Iped him at odd moments and encouraged him to choose 
a child helper This did not hurt his self-esteem for he took the 
initiative in a^ ang for help and chose someone he liked to help him 
when he nccde^"' it. His progress was even greater th«in the teacher 
had hoped. 

One teacher nrtpjred what she called "contract reading." She selected 
stories from reading textbooks, trade books, children's magazines, and 
other sources. Each child had in his folder a list of stories together with 
the names and pag.- 3 of the books or periodicals where they were 
located, and two or tH'^ee thought-provoking questions about each story. 
The children went to ^•c library center and worked on their ''contracts" 
whenever they had tir .\ moving at their own rate through increasingly 
difficult materials. The. * satisfaction in self-help and independence was 
expressed by Jimmy who ^lid, "This is the first year I ever read stories!" 
Hir> earlier reading expe -enre was so difficult that he had not had the 
thrill of reading; he had only puz/led over words. 

Joe is another example of 3 < h d who needed support in working 
indc[)cnJcntly. He was handic ;;»pcd by mirror vision. Tracing on the 
chalkboard and on wide-lined paper helpr^ him gradually to eliminate 
this handicap. 

Schedule for flexible grouping and individual work 

When teachers t^roup ^Jnidrcn for various purposes, the classroom 
is a little like a three-ring circus. The teacher must keep an eye on all 
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the groups, help them over hard spots, teach them techniques of work- 
ing together without dominating them. 

One important way to assure efficient group work is to set aside a 
time on the daily schedule^ for planning. This assures that the children 
as well as the teacher know what they will undertake and when. A 
skillful teacher is always planning with children. She is always asking, 
''What do you think our real problem is? What do you think our next 
step is? How can wp find a way around this difficulty? How can we 
find what we want to know? How long should it take us to complete 
this job?'' But sometime during the day, in the morning or at the 
close of the day, the children and teacher lay out the coming day's work. 
Each day's progress is checked before the next day is planned, 

Another way to strengthen group work is to schedule what teachers 
call, for want of a better name, a "work" period. This is an hour or so, 
often at the beginning of the day, when the children work, individually 
or in small groups, at jobs they have cooperatively planned. During 
this time, social studies committees may work, a ropm-club committee 
may meet, or a .<;mall gioup prepare a "surprise" dramatization. Some 
may work with arts m^l^'*-^'^ls; younger children may use blocks and 
home play equipment. The teacher is free during this hour to help 
wherever a child or a group needs her most. She may help a committee 
draft a report. She may note why a group is having trouble doing re- 
search on a science problem and plan to help them during reading time. 
She may talk with a child about his favorite character in the book he is 
reading, or counsel priv^itely with a youngster who is worried about a 
personal problem. 

Some teachers schedule a daily half-hour "skills" period during which 
all the children practice the skills they realize they need most at the 
time. The teacher moves about working with individuals and small 
groups. For example, children may work with partners checking each 
other on number combinations (using a set of homemade cards with 
the answers on the back), or dictating individual spelling lists to each 
other. Some children may be practicing letter formation. Others may 
be reading easy material rapidly, to increase eye span, or comprehen- 
sion, or self-confidence 



O 'See Oiapttr 4 for further discussion of sche<'uUng, and for sample schedules. 
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Use children as helpers 

Teachers find that children show remarkable ability in Jjruup leader- 
ship. The teacher may. for instafice, set aside an hour each day as 
"reading time." During th? hour there may be five groups at work. 

la the daily planning time each group lays out its work. (Some older 
groups plan several days' reading activities in advance.) The teacher 
gives over-all supervision, but today she may work intensively with only 
two reading groups. At the same time the three groups which do not 
meet with her, work with designated child leaders. One group may he 
re-reading a story in preparation for dramatizing it. Another may be 
at the library cenier, searching for animal stories to ans /er their qut: 
tions about how animals m ve, defend themselves, care ' .^r their young. 
A third group may be reading silently to answer somt» ''why do you 
think" questions, making picture answers. In the use oi "helpers" care 
is taken that children are not < , Pressed and made to feel inadequate or 
bored with "help" when they i.^rd to achieve things independently. 

Arrange materials to encourage Independent use 

When teachers organize a program in wliich many small groups are 
at work, room arrangement becomes increasingly important. Well- 
equipped work centers stimulate children to work creatively. Wasted 
time and confusion are avoided whtn children have a p'ace to work and 
materials to work with, ready at hand. 

Teachers and children find varied ways to arrange clas.unoms which 
encourage individual and group activity. Spaciousness helps, but good 
working arrangements have been developed in cla.ssrcwms with limited 
space. Planning the classroom as a workshop, one group of children 
ranging ir age from six through nine worked with their teacher to 
develop a number of work centers including a reading center, a science 
corner, an arts shelf, a place for quiet play, and places where writing 
and arithmetic materials were near at hand for children's use. Bu'Win 
board, chalkboards, and a flanncllx^ard were a part of the schools 
working equi[>rnent to be used regularly by children and teacher. 

Another group of chi'dren of similar ages had a cherished spot which 
they called their "pretty corner." It was a place to be kept beautiful 
with a child's latest handiwork or flowers brought from home. It was a 
place to be lived in and enjcyed. A child could come as he wished, 
just to enjoy this (jiiiet nook wiiich bel()n:.;cd in part to him, the same 
as he would repair to .some (juiet spot of his own cht)osing at home. 
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Use comr lunity n3f ources 

In niost schools, < lere are children who need assistance which teachers 
alone cannot give. To help them, teachers enlist the aid of parents, 
individuals in the community with special skills, service groups which 
can provide financiahhelp, and others. Local, county, und state services 
arc located and used. 

Eight-year-old Richard had a severe speech impediment and 80 per- 
cent loss of hearing in both ears. He was retarded in achievement and 
his behavior in school was disturbing to vhe group. Richard's teacher 
was able to arrange tests of hearing, speech, and mental ability. Inter- 
views with his parents resulted in a thorough physical examination. A 
hearing aid and work with a speech teacher were helpful. Through 
affection and understanding shown by principal, teacher, supervisor, 
and schoolmates, Richard discovered that people really cared for him. 
He began to enter into group activities and was especially helpful in 
preparing a project for the science fair. Gradually his behavior im- 
proved and his participation increased. 

A school in a community where migrants come to harvest the crops 
has its class size doubled during a twelve-week period. The migrant 
children who come need a great deal of help and guidance. Space and 
substitute teachers are scarce. This year several students in a state 
teachers college gave several weeks to this school, making up the time 
away from the college during the summer session. Acting as teacher 
aides, they had a fine influence on the children and gained priceless 
practical experience. 

Another school reports substantial help from the county health nurse. 
Vision problems have been corrected and provisions started in the 
county for therapy for children with speech defects. In addition the 
help of specialists at the state university has been enlisted. 

A teacher, troubled about a nine-year-old who could not read, in- 
terested his parents in using the services of the county guidance clinic. 
It was found that emotional problems were blocking learning and he 
was helped with these. The library supplied attractive books, suited 
to his interests, which stimulated him to read. 

Remember, if s f he personal fouch f haf counts 

They are all difTerent, these children who come to our public schools. 
Each one is precious, having in him the divine spark of immortality. 
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Each one has potentialities which he needs help in discovering and 
developing. 

We teachers need always to be improving or extending our skills in 
working with children. But we cannot go too lar wrong if we show 
each one of our children that he counts with us and that we believe in 
him and value what he has to give. 

An eighty-year-old woman speaks with a lo\ing smile of the teacher 
she had when she was ten years old. "Miss Mary always said I wrote 
a lovely hand/* she says. Seventy years is a long time to remember a 
word of praise, but it was never forgotten because the warmth and 
support it repr^'sented were built into a human life. 



CHAPTER 4 



Can I "Get It All In"? 



X TEACK in a situation where it is possible to know 
children reasonably well— well enough to sense each child's general 
capabilities and to recognize his major needs and problems. But how 
to find time v/ithin a six-hour school day to provide all the worthwhile 
experiences these children should have — that is my probl-m. And of 
course there is the related problem, how to find time in my own 24- 
hour day tc do the things that prepare me to use those six hours with 
children to the best possible advantage. 

I have taught for several years, part of that time in an eight-grade 
one-teacher school and the remainder in the middle room of a three- 
teacher village school. I have tried many devices, many ws.ys of group- 
ing grades and classes, but always with the feeling that what I was 
doing w;is rr.akeshift, that there must be better ways if I could only 
find them. Last spring I did sorne pretty straight thinking about it. 
I think of n-iyself as a career teacher and would like to continue 
teaching in this community where schools are not likely to become large. 
But I asked m)self whether I could go on for the rest of my professional 
life with this feeling of never quite measuring up to what I should 
be accomplishing. It didn't make sense when I faced it that way, so I 
resolved to set .ibout correcting the situation, if I cou'd. 

I was fortunate at the start. Our county office had recently employed 
an instructional supervisor who is especially qualified to work with 
teachers in schools like mine. So I talked things over with her. She 
understf)od my { roblem and felt it was one that many teac! ers share. 
But she said, and I'm sure it's true, that not all teachers are ready to 
move ahead in the sanie way and ,.t the same time in working on such 
a problem. We aecided that I needed first to clarify my own thinking 
on the problem. Vith a broader understanding of the possibilities, we 

lujis W . Clark, Ass stant Dia-ttor of Rural Strvice, NEA. prepart-d the first draft 
^ of Chaptc- 4. ^ fy^-^cL^O 
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could map out plans that would be workable for me. A summer work- 
shop at the state teachers college offered the opportunity I needed to 
"expand my horizons" as well as work on my special problem. What 
I report here has grown out of that summer workshop, interpreted, of 
course, in terms of my previous experiences. 

When several age groups share a classroom 

The special problem of organization faced by teachers in one- to 
four-teacher elementary schools usually centers in their having within 
their classrooms two or more "grades" or age groups. Many teachers 
have a few children in each of eight or nine different grades (including 
"beginners" or "pre-firsts" where five-year-olds are permitted) ; the 
average one-teacher school includes children in six different grades. The 
organizational problems which the teacher faces have to do with the 
necessity of guiding and directing the learning activities of these vari- 
ous groups of children simultaneously. Trying to teach reading, spell- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, science, history, geography, et cetera, to six 
or eight, or even two or three, separate classes each day is quite im- 
possible, if that is the approach the teacher makes. 

Fortunately this is not the only possible approach a teacher can make 
to the problem of organizing the classroom. In fact it is a plan bor- 
rowed from graded town schools in an earlier day, and hi's been especi- 
ally ill suited to the small schools which have predominated in rural 
areas. That this highly structured scheme of organization .^till persists 
reflects an illusion: 

The illusion that children can be classified into neat and comfortable group- 
in^--a sorting into bins is the picture that comes to mind — doggedly persists, 
thou/>h experience disproves it daily. So teachers whose classrooms are inhabited 
by lively assortments of six- to fifteen-year-olds, or some lesser combination 
within that ran^e, still struggle with a graded system that fits no group of chil- 
dren and is at its disastro^is worst in the multigraded schools where age differ- 
ences dramatize the individuality of all personality. Little wonder that, for many 
a teacher the small mral school has come to mean a task so complex that he 
wants none of it. That this situation is a hurdle more apparent than real in no 
way lessens the difficulties it presents.* 

Teacher use of time is the key 

A first and very important factor in "getting it all in" in small rural 
elementary schools is a mental adjustment to be made by the teacher. 

'C:iark, Jjtm M. Tor These Children in This .SLhooJ.'* Fhi Delta Kappan. Vol. 26, 
No. X ; October 1954. p. 20*24. 
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Once he has made the adjustment, a teacher can go on to make many 
specific adaptions and adjustments that are helpful in developing a 
school situation where rich living and learning can take place. The 
thinking involved in this adjustment goes something like this: The 
teacher comes to know, genuinely and of his own experience, that 
children grow and learn out of what they themselves do and experience. 
Hence the teacher's greatest responsibility is to guide and direct their 
doing and experiencing, each individually and all collectively, so that 
it brings for each the best growth, the fuUesc learning. While there is 
a time problem, it is not primarily the children's but the teacher's: 
How can the teacher use his time uith the children so that all of their 
school time is used in ways that he^p rather than hinder growth? That 
is the key question. 

Having clarified his thinking on this point, the teacher looks at the 
school day from the perspective of ^ht needs of children of various 
ages and differing temperaments. What makes a good day for six-year- 
olds, eagerly starting to school? What do twelve-year-olds need? 
Specifically, what does this twelve-year-old Susie, sunny, placid, and 
plodding, need? What about Janie, a fly-by-night? And Tommy, 
earnest and even tempered but not yet ready to read? How can each 
have the help he needs? 

Children's needs in growing up set priorities 

No teacher really stands alone, however small and remote his school 
may be, since his school is part of a system of schools for which many 
decisions are made at both state and county levels. But many day-to-day 
decisions can be made only in the individual classroom; for them the 
teacher needs a clear sense of relative values. These values relate to 
the child's needs as he grows up in, and comes to terms with, his world. 
They determine what is essential and what is incidental, or only a 
means, in the work of the classroom. 

To the teacher who holds to the ideal that every child must have his 
full educational opportunity, each school day becomes not just a day to 
be lived through somehow, but another day of helping children to find 
and develop their capabilities. Each child must, over the span of his 
lifetime, establish relationships with his world which satisfy him and 
are acceptable to his world. In his first years he counts on other persons 
• especially parents and teachers -to carry the main responsibility in 
guiding his establishment of these relationships. As he approaches 
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maturity, he prepares to take on the chief responsibility of directing his 
own life. So, in his formative years, parf;nts and teachers seek help 
him grow in understanding and in the ability to think and act for him- 
self. 

Coming to terms with one's world i.> not a simple matter, for oure 
is a complex world. Even the world of childhood may be complicated 
and confusing, made up as it is of all kinds of things, of people and 
circumstances, of feelings and ideas, of what adults expect of you and 
what you want for yourself. In order to establish sati .Victory relation- 
ships with his world, a child must gradually and continually come to 
understand that world. He must also come to understand himself — 
his hopes and aspirations, his capabilities and limitations. So he must 
have many meaningful experiences with the worlds of nature and of 
man which he finds around him. He must also have many opportunities 
to explore, to try himself out in one way and another. Beyond this, he 
reeds to develop the skills and abilities that make it possible for him to 
take an appropriate and responsible part, at his level of development, 
in the life of his world. 

Learning is an individual matter 

Francis S. Chase, addressing the National Conference on Rural Edu- 
cation in October 1954, urged that we discard "the mass production 
model of education which moves learners along through standardized 
learning experiences at uniform rates." This method, he said, is not 
good enough to meet the needs of today. What is needed is u quality 
of teaching, a flexibility of grouping for experiences, which make possi- 
ble sequence and continuity for the individual learner in the learning 
experiences provided} 

It is extremely important, therefore, to look at the school day in 
terms of the typical needs of children at various levels of development 
and also in terms of individual child needs. Surely all six-year-olds 
must have a good bit of the teacher's time, and at frequent intervals. 
But twelve-year-olds are able to carry on for themselves, with a bit of 
checking and guidance now and then, once they have a clear under- 
standing of what to do and how to do it. They need longer periods of 

'Nafional Fduration AsMKiation. Department of Rural Education. "The Challcn^r of 
O'nfiniiing Prohlwiis." W/<-fj/ /:i.vi.;//„« A p,.>uurJ Look. Yearbook 1955. Washington, 
D. C: the Di'p.iitrncnt, l';55. Chapter 2, p. 26. 
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t'lTic. sometimes to work independently or with minor direction, some- 
t mcs with teacher ''teaching" as a new phase of work gets under way. 

jl e organizing principle for Johnny is— Johnny 

The point is well made in Chapter 3 that children are all different, 
antl that each has his individual growth pattern. The further fact that 
learning and development move forward in spurts rather than a steady 
clirnb has important implications for the organization of the j;chool 
dav. Many efforts to simplify the daily schedule of the one- or two- 
rcicher school have bogged down because they assumed that a grade 
lah<l meant just what it said — that Johnny's being in Grade IV ac- 
cun tely defined the level at which he was ready to work. What is 
wrong with such an assumption? 

First, the notion that Johnny, or any child, can do a fixed level of work be- 
cause a grade label has been given him is erroneous. Johnny is Johnny, "a whiz 
at numbers, * or "a little slow in reading/' or "not much interested in geography** 

, in other wufds, a normal child developing in irregular fashion along many 

fronts .... What is needed is the recognition, by what we do as well as by 
what we say, that the or/^anizing principle for Johnny's learning must take into 
account Johnny — what he is, what he needs, what he is ready fur nou\ This 
we can know in advance in a general way, not in its minute details. And Johnny*s 
total world is not at all careful about the sequence in which it interests, excites, 
and stimulates him to learning.^ 

Each srr^all bcliool must find its o\ n pattern 

The school in the small community can be a good school for chil- 
dren. It has easy access to the life about it. Usually, too, the school 
small enough that children of varying ages may associate freely in the 
activities of the school as a whole, perhaps within a single classroom. 
To use these advantages effectively, and to do justice to the needs of dl 
the children, small schools .nust have their own patterns of organiza- 
t on. 

The school we envision JifTei:; from the traditional **rural schoor* 
in at least three obvious respects. One is in the nature of the daily 
program. The old jigsaw puzzle type of schedule, with its 10 minutes 
of this and 15 of that fitted together within limits set by a 9:00 to 4:00 
day, gives way to a more flexible plan. When coming out even by the 
clock was the most immediate concern, eighth-grade history might come 
in the midst of everyone else*s arithmetic. But when meeting children*:; 

"Clark, Lois M.. a/., p. 23. 
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needs is of first importance, the schedule must be usable and adaptable, 
not one that confines and thwarts teacher and pupils at every turn. 
**BIock scheduling," with its greater possibilities for flexibility, appro- 
priately replaces a more minutely detailed program. 

Closely related to this change in the nature of daily schedules is a 
changed attitude and practice with respect to grouping children for 
ttjching. Although the grade labeling of children may and often does 
persist (Peter is in Grade III, Ellen in Grade I, and so forth.), they are 
grouped flexibly for specific types of learning on the basis of their 
individual needs and capabilities, not solely in terms of the "grades" to 
which they are assigned. This will be discussed more fully later in the 
chapt'^r. 

Another change is in the way in which the teacher uses the so-called 
recitation period. Originally it was a time when the pupils re-cited to 
the teacher lessons which had been assigned for memorization. With 
today's clearer understanding of the nature of learning and how it 
can be tested, the teacher's time is seen to be needed more in guiding 
and directing children's learning. It seems a waste to call a claso to- 
gether just to "hear'' a lesson; instead, the testing of accomplishment 
becoines an integral part of learning, to be carried on in a variety of 
ways with teacher and children sharing responsibility for it. With less 
time needed to ''hear" lessons, more time is available for actual teach- 
ing. This change is not unique to small schools, but has special im- 
portance for them. Students of the former Fannie Wyche Dunn will 
recall her reiteration of the idea that the old-time recitation is a luxury 
which the teacher in the small school cannot afibrd; time is too precious. 

Chlldrer's time Is a precious resource 

Time is precious for everyone; for the child it is doubly valuable. 
He has but one year of being six — or eight, or eleven — so he must 
make of each year what is, for him, the best possible time of being that 
age. His school shares with his parents the heavy responsibility of see- 
ing that his precious time is neither misused nor frittered away. 

The school must be concerned with all the child's time at school, and 
more besides. Does he arise early to hike over the hill and ride the 
school bus? Is this a j^ood use of time for hun, or does it have a damag- 
ing or a negative efTect? Perhaps it is time necessarily expended, to be 
compensated for by a fuller and richer school expi-rience than he might 
otherwise have. How is his noon time spent? When and how does he 



ch home iP '* afternoon? Has it been a good day for him? Has 
Jhrre been Umi for the things that are most important to his grow- 

*\me to think, vo plan, to evaluate 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Taildren need tc know what they should be doing and why. Together 
^'ith ihe teache' .ur.'>. need to consider what was left undone yesterday, 
(O r^''^^ ^^^'^ °' ' ^^"^ today, and to think ahead to what else 

niay appr^'f ^*'^t vly be cioxie. Some of this will be concerned with their 
woric tP. g''ou[/>., some with their individual purposes and activities. 
TTiis pl^nninr, p'ocess itself is learning; teacher guidance in it is most 
important, I ■ skills of planning develop slowly through many expcri- 
^ccs Som'. J'^yj, plans do not work out and need to be modified 
throu.-»h f-rvhci. | -ianning. Often it is necessary to check the children's 
understanding of what is planned. It is a part of planning to save time 
•each day for evalu.ition, to see if plans have been accomplished, and to 
make suggestions for the next day's work. 

One teacher reports that her county school supervisor suggests a 
program which begins each day with teacher-pupil planning of the use 
to be made of the various time-blocks for that day. The time-blocks are 
assigned to such fields as arithmetic, language, social studies, health, 
niusic, art, or other activities; these are jotted on the board. Then, she 
reports: 

At the beginning of each time-block teacher-pupil planning again takes place, 
indicating the kinds of activity for each group, materials needed, how and when 
the twcher will work with each group, et cetera. This takes but a few minutes 
and also is jotted on the board. In this manner there is always understanding 
as to what txsks lie ahead and how to proceed. All groups are occupied with 
worthwhile learning activities without fluster, hurry, or confusion. The teacher 
works from group to group; there mxy be discussion, introduction of new work, 
written assignments, drawing, constructing, reference work, free reading, room 
duties - -whatever may be the planned assignment. Frequently a quick summary 
at the end of the timeblock is very helpful to the next days planning. The 
essential elements of the scheme are (a) teacher-pupil planning, and (b) noting 
assignments or directions on the board where they serve as a cf istant guide and 
directive. 

It is important that time be so used that individual children as well 
as groups have opportunity to plan and, at appropriate times, to evalu- 
ate the progress of their unde^^:^ki^gs, with as much teacher help as 
ncx:cssary. There must be time, too, just to think. Many teachers will 
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share with parents a warm appreciation of the importance for Roddy's 
i;N)wth of his bcint; able to say, "Tve been thinking," and of his having 
opjKDrtunity to test thinking in free discussion or of putting it to the 
test in some suitable, practical way. 

. . • time for living and working togef her 

A classroom is a place for living together. For five c .six hours a 
d.^y, a group of people arc living within the same confines »loing many 
s milar things, being affected by the actions of those about t)ieni. This 
h together can be of very indifferent qual'>v or it can be a happy, 
hraltiiful, and stimulating experience. A satisfivctory group life is made 
u*^ of many elements, some tangible* and o:h-.^ s^u.'te intangible. But 
the allotment of a comparatively small amount of time each day makes 
possible essential activities which facilitate a >:ood social climate in 
the classroom. 

In Centre County, Pennsylvania^ riKiny sciiovls begin the day with a 
half-hour period entitled simply, "BeginrMnr-^ .'-the-Dav Activities.'' 
Eurl StiKk, the assistant .'*erintendent, list** •*»;.3e items from which 
selection is made: OpenMg exercises; songs; P' ws reports; classroom 
business; health practices check , weather an. meteorological reports; 
supplies; personal reporting and sharing; planning for the day; and 
others, of similar nature. Comrneiitiiig t>n the daily use of this period, 
Mr. Stock suggests: 

(t is not to be supposed that all these items v\'ill b included every day. 
"Opcnin^i: fXCixises" is the only one whirh will oc^ur daily. "Songs" will occur 
most d.i)N. This is not /generally to be the regular music period though 
(Kta: onally it may be. Ordinarily it means sirging two or three songs for 
plt-asurc and spirit. "News reports*' mav be qsite extensive once or twice a 
WLrk, omitted lUhcr days, or confit-.ed o very iriportant e\"ents. 

"t'lassfoom business" will (Kcur irre^Mlarly. \\'hen planning a cla5S adivit)*, 
such as a school party or picnic it may take the entire period -perhaps for tvo 
or three days, "Health practices -^heck" may occur daily if a morning check- 
up routine of hands, teeth, breakfasl^ealing, etc. is folhr.ved; or for the length 
of time covering a project in one or more such matters. Tlie same applies to 
radio WL-ather forecasts, thermometer and barometer readings, room temperature 
and v(nfil.uu>n. precipitation rca^rds: your plan may tall for these activities 
on certain days, or every day for a certain period of time. Supplie'^ that are 
distributed periodically may be handled in this period; more important, how- 
ever, is fhn yrninn ready of materials to be used during the day such as draw- 
ji\t: papers, paints, craft materials, music, reference books, and maps. 

"Personal reporting and sliaring" may mean noting a birthday, a new baby 
t>r pet, a fip movint*. or other incidents of considerable interest and importance 
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in the life of one or more members of the group — teacher, pupils, ^nitor, associ- 
ates in other rooms, supervisors. "'Planning for the day" is qure necessary 
most days. It refers to such general planning with the pupils a.^ determining 
which classes or subjects are on the day's program, who will haNc certain re- 
sponsibilities with regard to certain classes or in the halls or on thi playground. 

It is perhaps significant to note that, of the nine specific rci^-' listed, 
two — ''supplies" and "planning for the day ' — have as necr direct 
purpose the effective use of the remainder of the day • *v« ^f^^ng to- 
gether. The other seven may and often do contribute t: the same 
purpose, but their immediate concern is the deve jpment :f a happy 
and stimulating group-living situation. 

. . . time for help v/if h Individual needs 

Within the range that we tend to label " . "normal," chldren var\ 
widely in their readiness for particular le^- lings and in ther rates ar.d 
patterns of learning. If the school is t.^ provide for eaci child f^ * 
individual sequence and continuity in hi:: learning experiences which 
Chase^ calls for, the school day must prov Je adequate oj.p:rtunity for 
children to work alone yet with needed heip and guidance. Kich time is 
of great importance to the teacher, for it gi-.es him opportmity to un- 
derstand the individual child's pattern of f .vwth and his pnsent needs. 
It is important to the child, for it enable*' him to move a:ead in his 
Ic.irning without the false starts and r .^ressions he might experience 
if left to fumble by himself — experie* es which not only discourage 
him. hut may also set up blocks to learn ng. 

IVncners schedule time for provicjng individual help ii different 
\ ;S. Where the help needed relate > directly to a particuUr "subject' 
(V "w'iit," the teacher may arrangf to use a part of the rime-hlofk 
scht. MrJ for that subject or unit for working with individ;als. Oft :n 
this IS done quite informally and r^ay require but a few mcments ei'-.h 
dav At times a general need for *elp may develop, so tiat it seem5 
be: t to devote the entire time-blo:k for a day or more tc individual 
w(i(';. 

Sometimes the help needed in'.olves mastering ..kills thir are more 
gcner.dly needed. In such insta-.ces, some teachers find r useful to 
schedule an entire period Ouring which all children work on their 
special needs m mastering specific skills in such areas as rei-iing, arith- 
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metic, language, and other communication arts. Some children may be 
doing very well in developing reading skills but need extra time for 
work in arithmetic, for example, A few hildren may need extra time 
in ali fields, in which case the teacher helps to determine what is most 
needed for the child to move forward in his own growth pattern. In 
these special periods the teacher's guiding hand is greutly needed. How- 
ever, many teachers have discovered that, with siuiable materials and 
direction, children can sometimes work together in pairs or small 
groups to carry on needed drill or practice. This may be the help of co- 
equals, where, for instance, one child has the number-fact cards which 
show the correct answers on one side so he can check replies accurately. 
It may be the help of a more mature pupil who, with the teacher's 
help in developing a gcod relationship, may direct the practice of 
another child or of a small g^oup. 

Where a child has an extreme need as in the case of mental retarda- 
tion or prolonged absence, plans for helping the child must take into 
aa(Hmt liis total needs as a person. In a rural consolidated school an 
eleven-year old boy w ith a mental age of less than seven worked with 
a first-grade group although he was classified as a fourth-grader and 
reported to that group for opening exercises. This adjustment was 
worked out in consultation with his parents. Being small in stature, 
he did not feel out of place the younger group. For an er child 
who was physically large, different arrangements had to be made. In 
one- or rwo-teachcr schools there are not likely to be many extremely 
retarded children. In one srrli school there were two boys whose arith- 
metic could be taught together because they bc:)th needed the same level 
of work, although one was nine and a half and the other t^velve years 
old. In another school, however, two children of about the same 
diO^c and ability received their adapted instruction separately because 
\hc one had the desire to succeed at the fourth-grade level and the 
o^her plodded along at the second-grade level. Planning for the use 
of school time needs to take into account just such variables, 

. . . time for learning to work independently 

One of our long-time goals for all children is that they shall grow 
up to be resourceful, self-directing persons. Hence the teacha s need 
to h.ave cliildren work independently at times coincides with their need 
to grow in ability to be self-reliant. Obviously, younger children in 
general need more direction, at more frequent inter\*als, than do older 
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children, although older children, too, must make heavy claims on the 
teacher's time when difficult new learnings are being developed. 

Perhaps no concern is more frequently expressed by teachers who 
work with several age or ability groups that include primary-age chil- 
dren than the query, "What can the children do when I must work 
with other groups?'' The kinds of answers teachers have found to this 
question are reflected in the terminology used in referring to it. *'Busy 
work" reflected the "keep them busy (and therefore quiet) at any cost" 
philosophy of a generation and more ago. Some of the things we gave 
them to do ken^: them harmlessly busy but some, we now realize, were 
in direct violation of fundamental principles of child development and 
learning. So we turned to "seal work" as a better term, apparently 
selecting it because children were either in class or at their seats, and 
these activities, being out of class, were "seat" work. 

A term more recently introduced, "unsupervised work period," re- 
flects a broader concept but has given way in turn to the even more 
appropriate designation, "indirectly supervised acrivities."-"* which re- 
flects a more acceptable philosophy. Simply stated, this viewpoint is 
that the work children do when the teacher is busy ehewhere should 
and can contribute to each child's continuing growth, and that should 
be supervised, even though this is done indirectly. This means that 
interests developed and activities begtoi when teacher and children are 
WO} king together carry over into periods when children work alone. 

In a handbook for social studies developed a number of years ago in 
New Jersey under the leadership of Marcia Everett, the relationship of 
the child's in-class and out-of-class time is helpfully presented. Under 
the Caption, "The Children's Unsupervised Work Period," the hand- 
book states : 

In the average one-tcacher schools which we know, the primary child has, 
at the greatest, one hour a day of his tcachcr\s direct help in class work. In 
addition to this, with a thoughtful teacher, he will have carefully planned 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic scat work to last perhaps two hours. This 
leaves from one to two hours for other activity and it is here that the social 
s idies work provides something to do that they want to do and which provides 
urhimited possibilities fo* Jtild growth. Every class conference period in social 
studies, when properly conducted, leaves the child something to do with his 

'An extrt-mely practical <lis(ii';M(m of this topic, originally prepared by Fannie W. Dunn 
for ChfldcrafL (Teacher eciition. Volume 7:133-33, 1940.) is available in CtiiU in the 
Rural fMttTi'nnnnt. (Dcpartiiien^ of Rural I-Miication. . Yearbook 1951. p. 20V20) Re- 
printed by special permission of F>eld Enterprises, Inc. 
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h.inds or Mnnrthin;; to think, i or write about; something; to ^x^k for, to 
brin^. to make or txpcrinu'ni with or some rcs{ onsibility to meet which I as 
been sclt'cied with the appro al of the other chiUircp and the teacher. 

To ilh^tr.it^' vuriMdcr tht* yjou\' who arc s'uuyi.iu J.ipan .... l-nr thi.- nuue 
mMurv chiU^ there is the ^luc^iion. "Why do th' • build this kind of house? * 
to Mink ab' r, to read about, and to search ev ^vhere for help in answer- 
inc. TY s aru- »:roup m:.y be building or planning to build a ht^c Japanese 
house and svill • ed to ccnfer. An illustrated description of a Japanese house 
alsn needs lo be rude for eath individual's ru ehook. Another ^roup imy he 
buldinq small houses fo- the floor scene, painting houses on the frieze, look- 
'u\\l for mure pittuff... and illustr.'Mn^u (heir n(Heb(K)ks. too. The ver)' tiniest 
children ran add iwi^ viijt*;; to the; • -')ks on one, a picture or ait poster of 
"My Hinue." on an-tnjr. "A lapan-s Home." They can help the (Mhers ^et 
materials, lud lh(,y can lu 'j- uxn up. 'Hiey can look at picturc-s even though 
thcv (an't read. An indi>ut; ii from .iny group may have an opportunity for 
'in.u a piece of work of special im H'Sf, such as painting a lovely Japanese 
Iands<ap. setting for liis house. 

I ur uler thiltlren. the need to learn to \. :.Tk independently involves 
lear.ii.ig to .srikly more elfectively. The role of the teacher in helping 
chilo'cn do this has been described by Rwr .itrang as invohing: (a) 
unJ-rstanJmg the indivitkial students- the.' stage of development, 
thei 'ilea of themselves, tiieir readiness for x.rtain kind of learning; 
(bj , roviding u^mrete. challenging materiaN and suggesting timely 
toji:cs and realistic practical {problems; (c) promoting interpersonal 
relatinns that furnish incuuives for learning; (d) encouraging stu- 
dent mitiative in setting their own meaningful goals, finding worth- 
while prv)blems. and disco\ering their own learnuii; aifls.*' 

('dearly, this kind of help calls for the effective use of all the time in 
which teacher and students .vurk together, rather than the setting apart 
of spei ific leariiuig ro study lime. 

. . . tinne for sharing joys ancJ perplexities 

Martm, just turned five and therefore ehgible to attend Mi. m)1, hnH 
an eagcT and alert mind wl ich often found more of interest out-of- 
li'HTS tlian wiihin. During h s first "Spring in school, he was the despair 
ot an nhler sist t and two l^nthers who chligently tried to get liiia to 
school on tune. An the fascmating life (hat was stirring in the swamp 
he Passed on the /ay to schoo' was hard to resist. When school :)wed 
itrcresr m the sv jmp. ,{nd especially in Ma'tin as its "disco^- Ter," a 



"^t u\}*, H:jth r./..'.A./ :*J n -fKtU' fk. W'Iku Hcveiuh Says f) tli(» .ca^jcr. No. 

\\ ishinKton. I> C'..- lX-|Mruiunt j-f Qa^^^mdrn Teachers, July 195V \ V 
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bridge was formed which led eventually to rich learning for Martin 
and the other children. But a teacher had to have time to listen, and 
Martin had to feel that others were interested, before the bridge could 
be established. 

How do teachers find time for the sharing of children's joys and 
sorrows, excitement and thoughtful curiosity — a sharing which leads 
to fuller understanding of children by the teacher and to enrichment of 
learning? The "Beginning of-the-Day Activities" described earlier in 
this chapter included some activities of this nature. Many teachers find 
that the golden opportunity often comes quite informally when children 
arrive at school, either in hordes by school bus or singly or by handfuls 
that walk to school. The big nev s at home or the interesting event 
cnroute to school is then fresh and important. Some teachers make it 
a practice to have th/ir work of preparation completed before the chil- 
dren appear that they can give all their attention to the children in 
that bubbling, exciting time 'jefo e school formally "takes up.** 

Some teachers make mo e fo-mal provision of time to talk things 
over. But w^en 'Show and TtU" becomes an assignment to be pre- 
.pared for, whether or not a child has something to "show and tell," it 
is necessary t^ k -think the purp:>ses for which such a period was estab- 
lished and to consider whether they are being achieved. 

. . . fime to find and develop our best selves 

Adequate tinip .should be allowed for meeting the health and safety 
needs of children: the need for ^^ood food at appropriate times, proper- 
ly eaten; the need to flex one's muscles and discover the joys of physi- 
cal activity, well uirected; the need for rest and a balanced day physi- 
cally; the neeu for a safe environment; the need to learn how to go on 
living safely and hc ilthily. Adequate time, where such needs as these 
are to be met, is not a matter o?. so many minutes devoted to health 
needs hut of the balance and p.^ttern of the entire day, trom leaving 
home to returning home. It must be planned in relation to the differ- 
ing needs of children at Jiffereni- stages of development. 

flaving a strong, healthy, and disciplined body takes the child a long 
way toward being his best self. But it is not enough; there are the in- 
ner yearnings of each child, the something within, which, if he finds it 
and develops it well, leads lo <he good life for him. Billie Davis has 
thrilled thousands by her tribute to the public school as the institution 
which can help each child to be what he has it in him to be. How do 
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we ""schedule" this sort of thing? How do we "get it in"? The answer, 
of course, is that much of it is not a matter of scheduling but of how 
teacher and children live and work together. But some schedules hinder 
and interfere. To the extent that the school day can provide for a broad 
range of experiences, so the child can find his special Interests ; time to 
pursue special interests, pi r haps time just to "dream"; for teacher 
to he responsive and u elconiing in his attitude toward > ^riants from 
the average— to the extent that the pattern of the school da, -ncourages 
a helpful climate, opportunity for self-discovery can be sibrduled. 

"Special subjects" bid for special +ime 

Some subjects have been a part of the curriculum since the establish- 
ment of the first public schools; others have been added and have 
achieved full acceptance in the '"regular" curriculum. Some enjoy (or 
suffer) a special status; they are much respected and their offerings are 
much desired, but for one reason or another they remain apart, as 
though housed in another room where they can be called in at special 
times and then sent home. We call them "special subjects," though we 
do not all have the same ones in mind when we use the term. But they 
do bid for time in the ..chool day. How much time should they bt 
given ? When ? Perhaps these cjuestions can be answered best by tak- 
ing a l>K)k at what seems to set them apart. 

Teachers who listed questions relating to so-called special subjects 
referred to three -art, music, and science— and indirectly to a fourth, 
health and physical education. As they di.scussed the.se suDjects, teachers 
seemed to identify two characteristics which set them apart: The belief 
of the teacher that the subject required .some special knowledge and 
skills not involved in other school subjects- knowledge and skills 
which some teachers feel they lack; and the fact that tlie subject was as 
yet so new in the curriculum that the teacher did not have an adequate 
body of teaching materials and "know-how" at his command in dealing 
with it. 

"Special subjects" serve all learning 

In discussing "art" in the weekly schedule, Earl Stock of Centre 
Couiity' makes it clear that the relationship of this subject to other 
ph.iscs of the (urruulum is a very close one. One period a week is set 
aside "for developuig interests, abilities, and techniques in the field of 

'S<-<r p. 58. 
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art expreJ.sion/' The scope of the work, he suggests, is guided ^by 
5everal factors, with plans formulated (in this instance) by the 
teacher and an art supervisor working together, (The supervisor may 
or may present during this weekly period.) The factors are: 

1 Creative expression growing out of pupils' experiences, both in and out 
of the school, both from curricular activities and from personal, non-curricular 
^iivities and influences, 

2. The use of various media such as drawing, painting, designing, molding, 
fpodcling, construction, crafts, cutting, and assembling, 

3. Art appreciations in picture, in nature, in dress, in home, in commercial 
products, in dissociated art experiences such as music, dramatics, and dance. 

Activities of a special music period are planned in the same way, 
with the following factors used as guides: 

1^ Pleasurable singing — \^'hich often would come at other times of the day, 
2, Integration with other fields — which would also often come at other peri- 
ods of the day. 

3' Appreciation -which also might come at another time and perhaps as 
an integrated activity v;ith another field. 

4. Mechani»3 of music; what, and how much? 

, . , but require some direct teaching 

TTiough such subjects as art and music serve to enrich all learning 
and must be used in relation to whatever needs to find expressiori in 
the life and work of the school, they have their special content and 
skills which require some direct teaching. In the situation described 
above, special supervisors were helping the teachers to plan how this 
could be done. These teachers also have access to a teaching guide in 
music, "Guide to the Teaching of Music in the Rlementary Schools of 
Centre County," Many teachers find ways of helping children acquire 
needed skills, even when their own preparation is limited, A Montana 
* -^acher writes: 

I wanted to develop and have my grade-school children practice part singing, 
I have pujMls with true and dear voices but they stalled in my efforts at two 
voices. 

I found, after having given up one year in my attempt at two-voices work 
with children from Grade IV through Grade VIII, tliat it wjls necessary to be- 
gin with the simplest of music and songs, melodies. My children had learned 
the rudiments of notes and the staff but couid not 'Vead" notes except to 
recoi>ni7e there was an up and a down on the staff. They could sing scales, I 
]>rocecdcd first with teaching the melody by rote. Then I turned to the accompani- 
ment i,i alto and taught that by rote--aIways having the music before them so 
that tliey recognised the positions of the notc*s they were singing, Tlicy began 
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to feel and enjoy the harmony when I let one section sing the soprano and 
aniuhcr the alto. Tlicrc nsctc inst.uurs when the altos pot *'lost/' but by pcrse\'er- 
ing, we mastered the problem. The nicest thin^ about our efforts was the 
enjoyment we had out of our half hour music period two and three times a 
week. The children were always ea^er to practice our part singing and I, to- 
getJier with them, was proud to be able to ) resent numbers at our graduation 
exercises in the spring. They loved singing. 

My own preparation for teaching music was practically nil except for whit 
I learned in 20 piano lessons when I was a child -plus the ability to carry a 
melody, 

. . . and provide useful bridges 

"Hi)\v can I fiiui time to teach science to all grades as required by my 
state u)ursc of study when I have all eight grades in my rural school? 
'Vhc course- is outlined by grades." Many teachers share this concern, 
or the coiKcrn of another teacher, who writes, "As a teacher in a small 
rural coiiununity I have the problem of the combination room. I must 
teach two i^r.ide levels frcnn separate sets of textbooks on different 
subject matters. " 

Tach of these teachers poses his problem in (jrder to share a solution 
he or she has found helpful. The first writes: 

In a rural sdmol, the study of science may be h.mdled as a truly school 
project. rei:.irdless of at'f or i^rade of pupils. The school as a whole may take 
field trips; nuike minerak flower, and plant collettions; study soil conservation 
pMCtices and wiKllift* h.ibitats. The older children may carry on experiments 
connected with their textbook study, expl.iinini: them to the lower grades. There 
is i:re,it opportunity fur correlation with written and oral English and sup- 
plenientar)' reading in all tirades. 

The teacher of the two-grade combination room reports: 

I h.ue set .ibuiit to solve my problem with .is little of the old solution, "busy 
work,'* as possible. I have found that science is a bridge which can cross all 
le^'c^ of maturity, abilit)', and interest. It lends itself as readily to simple in- 
vestig.ition by the younger or the sic 'er children as to detailed experimenta- 
tion by the more advanced .students. Tlie child who likes art can express 
himself in drawings, diagrams, and models. The one who likes to build things 
i.m n.ike (^juipmunt and exhibits. .Science is interesting to rural children be- 
cause thcT sec so much of nature. Outsiile any rural cla.ssrcx)m are the m.akings 
of an interesting natural science museum. Common weeds and insects become 
important when iheir real names are known and ihcy are assigned their proper 
places in the balance of nature. 

Rnnl tfn(hers fafcd with a short.ige of reference material and interesting 
rearling will rind thit \uu(h free material is available in the field of science, 
Indu^^tnes jni^lish m.my booklets, e\ whole teaching units, designed for 
various g.r^de levels. 
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With a core sudi as science I have been able to better combine my two 
groups into a single group with common interests. 

Still another teacher, one who, as a teacher of teachers, has seen 
many years of science functioning in the lives and learning of elemen- 
tary children, speaks of the leading-on values of science interests. They 
have the vitality to hold children's attention and to take them ahead; 
sometimes they are the key to a child's continuation into high school, 

A good day for children . • • 

More could be said of the factors to be taken in account in trying to 
incorporate in the daily or weekly schedule the significant experiences 
schools should provide. Perhaps it can all be summed up in the simple 
statement: Children's needs, not the clock, are "boss," Or, to put it 
in more professional terms, the school program of each day should 
provide for every child a balance of work, play, rest, and relaxation. 
For each child there should be (a) a happy existence, (b) healthful 
living, (c) practice in demcKratic living, (d) the acquisition of basic 
skills, (e) the development of special individual interests, (f) the 
appreciation of nature, art, music, literature. 

To meet the needs of growing boys and girls, it is helpful to re- 
member that: 

1. Vigorous exercises should not follow lunch. 

2. Work requiring fine muscular control should not follow vigorous exercise. 

3. Variet)' should be provided in the different aaivities in order to make 
a balanced day. 

4. There should be a balance bct^'een activities when pupils work alone 
and when the)' woik in groups. 

5. Time should be allowed for routine matters such as cleaning up, putting 
away materials, and taking care of housekeeping duties. 

To put it another way, a good school day has variety. Viola Theman, 
in discussing what parents, teachers, and boys and girls think a good 
school day should be like, says: 

Becaase children differ from each other in so many important ways, a school 
day is good only if it gives a chance for every boy and girl to grow. It must 
therefore be flexible enough to meet the varied needs and requirements of 
each child. 

Because no two people work at the same rate, tire at the same time, become 
thirsty at the same minute, or require the same amount and kinds of exercise, 
the school day must be planned to provide each child with a variety of worth- 
while ta.sks which he can complete without exhausting his energy, time, or 
interest. 
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Because no two pupils in a room have the same abilities in schoolwork, or 
need the same help from the teacher at the same time, the school day must 
be varied in assignments, activities, classes, and materials suited to each pupiFs 
mental abilities. 

Because no two children have the same hobbies, individual interests, and 
special abilities, the program for the school day should include a time for each 
pupil to do those things which interest him and arouse his curiosity. 

The first thing to look jot, then, in judging the quality of a school day, is 
the extent to which provision has been made to meet the individual needs, 
interests f and abilities of each pupil in a particular classroom^ 

Time must be apportioned fairly 

The teacher must budget his own time with the children so that it 
pays the biggest possible dividends in teaching. The daily or weekly 
schedule that makes this possible must vary from school to school ac- 
cording to the number of children enrolled in the room; their ages, 
health, environmental factors, grade levels, and abilities; and com- 
munity needs and interests. Each teacher must plan a schedule that will 
work in his own situation. 

In providing for the areas of experiences to be included in the daily 
schedule, the following time allotments are suggestive: 

Amount of time Kind of Work 

1/3 of day or more Sfnial Studies Program involving planning, discussing; 

reading and research; trips; obser\'ations and experi- 
ments; creative arts and crafts; and use of visual aids. 

1/4 to 1/3 of day Skills. Small group or individual instruction in reading, 

writing, spelling, arithmetic. 

1/4 of day or less Recreational and Creative Activities. Art, music, poetry, 

storytelling, dramatics, literature, and play activities. 

1/6 of day Daily Living Activities. Midmorning lunch, noon lunch, 

rest, washing hands, housekeeping, etc. 

The following is a skeleton program which many teachers have found 
adaptable to their situaticms, whether the school included a single age 
group or sever.il age groups: / 

9:00 to 10:30 Basic Social Studies ^ 

This includes health needs, housekeeping, daily living, 
pupil-teacher planning, social studies program. 
Individual and group activities relating to social .studies 
pr«>ble/u: (reative and c(;nstructi\e aclivitic*s. enrichment 

•'n.U! .in, Viola. A Good Sch^-al Day. New York: Fiurcau of Publicarinns, Teachers 
C.nlk^e. (iolurnSia rnncrsity, 1954. ( P.irfnt-Tcac her Stries) p. 3-4. 
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experiences, trips, research, reading to solve problems, 
making records and charts, cleaning up, related music 
and dramatic and art activities. 

Conferences for evaluation, planning, and sharing of 
experiences. 

10:30 to 10:50 Play and Midmorning "Snack** 

10:50 to 12:00 Language Arts and Reading 

Much of the work of this period is usually related to the 
basic social studies program: reading and discussion, 
writing letters, creative writing, direct instruction in 
reading for small groups or individuals, drill in correct- 
ing language difficulties. 

(Usually much of this time in primary grades is devoted 
to reading.) 

12:00 to 1:00 !^oon 

Wa.shing hands, eating lunch (at least 20 minutes), 
resting, and playing. Vigorous play following lunch 
is undesirable. 

1:00 to 2:30 Skills 

Arithmetic, handwriting, spelling, and reading. 

(The distribution of time for each depends upon the 

particular needs of the pupils.) 

2:30 to 2:50 Recess— Free Play, etc, 

2:50 to 3:40 Recreational and Creative Activities 

Music, art, creative poetry, creative writing, etc. 
3:40 to 3:50 Teacher-Pupil Evtduation 

3:50 to ^:00 Housekeeping 

Getting ready to go home. 

Large time-blocks facilitate goocJ teaching 

Many teachers have cr)me to believe that the daily schedule should 
have a limited number of periods, usually from four to six, and that 
these should be administered very flexibily. Furthermore, the actiyities 
which arc most closely related may well be scheduled in conseci\tive 
periods. 

No teacher can give all the upper-gri?de pupils every history and 
geo^^raphy fact contained in the books for those grades. But he can 
teach certain broad concepts of geography and history, and he can teach 
the correct use of the tools that vill enable pupils to find all the facts 
they will ever need to know. Techniques of map and chart reading, in- 
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terpretation of pictures and charts, taking of notes, use of reference 
hooks— these are skills that all pupils need. These are skills that con- 
tribute to success in high school and college. Instead of five ten-min- 
ute periods, with one or two, or even a half dozen, pupils in a class, 
a fifty-minute period for working together on social studies skills gives 
time to teach creatively and provide incentives for the pupils' work. 

Similarly, a day scheduled in large time-blocks makes it possible for 
better use of time in the language arts and other fields. Many grades 
can wi)rk together on a project such as a newspaper and get inspiration 
and help from each other. In health and science eight grades can work 
on the same project, each contributing at his own level. The study 
of the liousefly is a particularly important health-science project in 
rural areas and one that lends itself well to study by an entire school. 
For the first grade the simple formulation of cleanliness rules may be 
the tontnbution while the eighth grade may go into a study of the life 
cycle of insects. 

Scheduling in big blncks permits freedom of teaching. One teacher 
reports that a s^'hedule such as the one shown here enables her to have 
an effective and creative teaching program: 



Fupils du individual work in antlimetic, spcHing, grammar, 
read inc. handwriting. Use workbooks or worksheets, spf^cial 
pri)jcrts. Teacher ^ives individual guidance. 

PU'y 

S(uial livinii period Mistor>', ^:eography, science, health. Taught 
by unit nicthod in /^r^mps. 



Nona 



Classes for primary grades in reading. 

riasses for those preparing to enter ot her schools. 

Classes for any group needi.ig special help. 



C rt\ifi\e uork peri-u]. 
I.jngii.ijL'< . .<ri, tJHi'-K . 
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By stressing individual work in the skills and ^roup work for langu- 
age and social living learnings, with a quarter day devoted to grade 
groups requiring special help, she feels that her pupils have a program 
comparable to that in any graded school. 

. . . when time is flexibly used 

Big time-blocks permit freedom of teaching; they do not ensure it. 
For a block schedule may become as circumscribing as the schedule it 
was to replace; or, if inadequately planned, it may be so haphazard as 
to leave growth almost to chance. So some general guides are set up, 
with the children helping to make decisions according to their capabili- 
ties. Within each time-block selection and planning of activities and 
topics is ncvessary. This is done quickly at the beginning of the period, 
with teacher and children being sure each group knows what to do and 
how to proceed. 

The teacher, of course, must do some long-term planning in advance, 
so that the needs of the various groups with work going forward con- 
currently can be well served. He recognizes, for instance, that fairly 
long stretches of time are needed to get new learnings under way. Since 
these cannot be scheduled for many groups on the same day, the 
schedule is staggered, allotting perhaps 20 minutes or more one day to 
one group and another day giving the greater lime to another group. 
Thus no more than one group requires the teacher's attention at one 
time. Care is taken, over a v/cek*s time, to see that all groups get a 
fair share of teacher time and attention. Then, too, individual children 
encoufucr different kinds of d.fFiculties, so some time is planned when 
the teacher can give help to intlividuals as they need it. And, if primary- 
age child rcn are in the t^roup, they will need daily help. Similar plan- 
ning goes on with the other blocks of time that make up the school day 
and the week. 

Flexibility in the use of time is achieved in a variety of ways. Read- 
ing skills may he worked for. or accuracy in spelling, in areas where the 
inforriKition rnust be gained thn)ugh reading -such as social studies or 
science- • (;r where it is necessary to write down ideas or information. 
Some teachers feel rh;it alternating units in the so-called ''content** 
fields helps them use time more effectively. One such teacher writes: 

I ft-arh in a rur.il mIjooI (if 20 or more pupils in the first six ^cr.nifs. 1 feel 
tint it is irnpn\<.il)le to tc.uh all of the vaWnus suhjeds cfTectivcly every day. 
By alternating' the u/iits in v^eial studies, science, and licalth I have had sutccss- 
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ful resxilts. I feel the children have learned more by working; on science for a 
period of the year and then on social studies, etc, In this way we have more time 
for the correlated activities. Tht* tfxtU>oks in the first six grades correspond 
quite well according to subject matter. This also helps to combine our interest 
and learning in our six grades, only on more difficult or enlarged subject con- 
cepts in the intermediate grades. I feel my accomplishments are greater and 1 
feel an enthusiastic attitude among my children by using this method. 

Sometimes children with extreme needs must be served in a class- 
room with children of more usual ability levels. In a consolidated 
school which operates on the 8-4 plan, a group of 10 mentally retarded 
pupils has received special instruction in the sixth grade where there 
were 24 other pupils. The 10 rr arded ones were referred when they 
were in the fifth i^rade. llie pupils were all promoted on age to the 
sixth grade and provision made for new books and reading materials 
of third- and fourth-grade reading level. The books were all unlabeled 
as to grade and were selected for science and social studies content. 
Weekly readers and arithmetic workbooks were also ordered on the 
appropriate reading and arithmetic grade levels. Provision was made 
in the daily schedule to include a separate portion of time to be devoted 
to the teaching of basic reading and arithmetic. The pupils "sit in*' 
in the (Uher classes of the grade and participate as well as they can 
from listening and from certain activities. If and when a story from 
one (^f the special books lends itself or can be used as a reference in 
historv or geography, for example, a report is made by a member of 
the special group to the regular class group. This particular type of 
procedure enables the retarded group to still belong to the regular 
group. Spelling is recommended to be a part of the reading and hingu- 
age aaivities instead of being taught from a spelling book. 

"Groups," not "grade." that children may learn • • , 

The cfTectiveness of the day's work often depends on how the chil- 
dren arc grouped for learning. Ways of grouping depend upon indivi- 
<!ual and group needs for a particular day or a particular activity. Some- 
times cfuldren interested in the same activities form a committee to 
read or find out about a special ti^pic or pn^blem or do something with 
information they have secured. Committees or informal groups are 
sometimes fc^rmed to plan school tasks. Now and then it is helpful 
to children to he grouped with their special friends for certain kinds 
of s^h.»ohvork. The teacher may find it helpful for children who all 
need to learn the same new skill -how to do rnuliiplication or division 
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for the first time— to be taught in one group until individual JifTerences 
begin to appear. 

This kind of grouping for learning is needed in classrooms where 
children are all of one age group or grade group as well as in multi- 
graded classrooms. One teacher poses such a problem and gives a 
partial answer. His problem in this: How can I provide a develop- 
mental program in reading, giving due emphasis to vocabulary growth, 
word analysis, study skills, and the like, when the age and achievement 
range of the class is such that individual instruction is almost a must 
although the time clement makes it very difficult to administer? 

As a partial solution, the chiss has been divided into groups on the 
basis of reading abilities rather than ^;;nde assignments. The children 
are progressing according to their ability; however, the teacher is ever 
aware of the special challenges which his eighth-graders will be meet- 
ing in vScpteniber when they enter high school in another town. He 
tries as much as possible to apply reading study skills to the science and 
social studies content. 

But grouping takes on a different significance in an extremely small 
one-teacher school. The problem faced by one such teacher is how to 
provide an incentive when only one child is in a grade. She solves it 
by combining t/oups of pupils in reading as well as in other related 
subjects. She "hears" Grades HI, IV, and V read together, but expects 
proportionately more from the upper-level child. They may be in the 
same or separate books especially written for the different levels of 
ability. The children are grouped aca^rding to reading ability, so in 
six grades, if there were two to a grade, there might be 12 levels of 
ability, possibly. If a teacher has each child working with a book 
which he can rrad, which challenges him without being too difficult, 
then it is possible for the teacher to hear them all and help all at the 
same time. 

A tcaduT with a third- and fourth-grade group, and "several levels 
in each grade/* a^ks how she um have tifne to teach science daily, as is 
required. She ftnind it best to combiiie the more accelerated groups 
from both grades, the middle groups, and so on. All groups thus 
formed worked on the same problem but did reading on the appropriate 
level. A ruunher of iiuhvidual projects were carried out. Another 
te.ulier, faced with a similar situaiion, c.irried on the work as a total 
class project in\olviiig botli grades, with reading materials at a wiile 
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variety of levels and a broad range of committee, small group, and 
individual activities. She felt she was less likely in this way to pigeon- 
hole a child as "slow" or '^average" and thus not encouragvt^ him to 
grow as much as he might. 

Careful planning "gets It all in" 

Skillful teachers in all sorts of situations are demonstrating their 
ability to hold in mind broad gc^als for children while working with 
the immediate — the here and now of a particular classroom. They are 
finding ways of providing real working-together experiences, not just 
experiences in "correlation of subjects" or sittings-together. One teacher 
asks, "How may I plan my work so as to give each child the required 
instruction when I have three grades to teach?" Suggesting an answer, 
she writes: 

One tcMchcr in our system has solved this problem quite effectively by using 
the uni* method of instruction. She first reviews her textbooks and the state 
course uf study for e.ich ^rade level to discover similarities in subject matter, 
v.iryin^U degrees of difficulty of materials, and suggestions for the introduction 
of new Icarninu experiences. 

Her next step is to outline her units to include all important materials which 
are to be studied during the term. Teaching plans are made subsequently to 
provide Icarnin^L' experiences for all tJirce grades. This accomplishes the follow* 
in^u .urns: 

1. Smdcni activities are ortranized and directed toward well-defined goals. 

2. Learnini: experiences are provided for to insure progress for each growth 
level. 

5. Individual differences are provided for. 

A. Grade placement civets way to pupil abilities and interests. 

5. Both individual and ^:roup activities are included. 

(\ 'HuTe may he wide variations m tcvuhmg methculs and study techniques. 

7. Suj^plement.iry materials and outside resources are utilized. 

8. Provision is made for both oral and written expression. 
I.earnipL* experiences are unified. 

10. Pupils work at their own rates of speed without the customary compari- 
son to i»(hers in the cla.ss. 

Grouping presents problems 

It is much easier to accept the idea of ^^rouping children for science, 
stK'ial stuiHes, or other content subject than it is to put the idea into 
pr.it tice. 'f'he prohlein is stated by supervisors who work with small 
vhouls in two different stares. One writes: 
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Our ouc^gested guide for study of the social studies lists geographic areas, 
economic anu political problems of the world for grades four through seven. 
State requires that American history be taught in grade eight. Sc>me solution 
to the problem is of course to combine grades and alternate courS'?s for four 
^d five. Even so, motivation of several important units in one classroc^m presents 
a real problem to a teacher who would carry on a program that is other than 
tcxtbook'Centered. 

Another writes: 

In two-teacher and three-teacher schools the fifth and sixth grades are enrolled 
in the same room. Can better results be obtained by combining these children 
for sodal studies? It seems good from the standpoint of economy of rime, but 
the fifth ^rade, whldi has just finished the fourth grade and has been a.ssociated 
with t}ie third ^radc during the prececding year, finds it difficult to get the 
most out of the sixth-grade program. 

At the present time i>ur fifth and sixth grades in two-teacher and throe-teacher 
schcx^Is are enrolled in the same room and carry on separate social studies pro- 
grams, except in current events. We have tried to justify this to ourselves aiid 
to parents on the Ki.sis of maturity and achievement of the pupils. F'arents are 
not dissatisfied with the pro^T.im, The superx'iscr tries to evaluate the social 
stuJic»s program for such grouping of children. The trouble seems to lie in the 
faa that the sixth-grade social studies program is to difficult for fifth-grade 
children to carry on effectively enough. The sixth-grade program necessitates 
the use of more texts, references, and resource materials than most fifth-grade 
children can handle well. 

These statements make it clear that a necessary step in enabling small 
schools lo think and work throut^h broad i;roupings rather than single 
^Qrades lies in some over-all planning. Some cV this can best be done at 
the state or county level, wherever major couise of study patterns are 
worked (uit. It is the kind of phi ^ning that frees teachers and children 
from strait-jacket rec|uiremcnts as to whef} certain things should be 
taui;ht. 

Sequence and continuity are individual matvers 

Earlier in this chapter we pointed out that "The organising principle 
for Johnny is- Johnny/'^ We now supplement diat section by quoting 
the disuission. fn)in the article previously cited, of a related topic, 
''How Sequential is Learning?" It reads: 

Another fallacv^ ("Tlic myth of the average" had been diicussed.) still re- 
flc\.ied t(K> often in practice, if not in our professions of beli'.*f, is the assump- 
tion that learning takes pkice by a steady, one-.stcp-after-ar.other progression 
nj^ward. Why else wuuld we m.iiiil.u'n fornul classc*s for a lune fifth-grader, 
wifh ofJier ihiKlfen just a \ear "aluad" or "behind" h m.^ 
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For a generation and more, such terms as ^^combination and alternation of 
grades," "ime^^ration of subject matter," *Vorrelation," and the like have re- 
fleaed the effort to reduce the daily load the teacher in the small elementary 
school. And some excellent teaching of children has resulted. But, in them- 
selves, these practices have not been enough. Some fundamental adjustments 
in traditional thinking, leading to more thoroughgoing change in practice, 
are necessary. These have to do primarily with the extent to which there is 
a fixed order for learning, and with the organizing principle or foi\^ of learning. 

One of the worries of teachers using a two-grade combination-alternation 
plan is the child who enters the system the 'wrong" year, Johnny is such a 
child. Entering third grade when the third-fourth combina^ion is at its second 
stage, he zigzags through school in this sequen«.e: grade one-two-four-tlire^'!- 
six five eight scven. The three to six hurdle worries teachers m^iit^^ 

It is hoped that the materials in this chapter ar^d in i elated sections 
of the ^Vrirbook will help to show how this fallacy 01*7 be avoided 
and how the sequence and continuity c: learning ot individual children 
can be respected. 

There arc no pattmis for doing so for there is no one "right" method. 
On the positive side: 

We who teach or who help to foster situations in which others can teach, 
must strengthen skills of a new order. Our need is, on the one hand, to main- 
tain a firm but growing understanding of the general needs for learni.\g of all 
children in our soc^iety as thc^se are reflected in maturing personalities. At the 
same time we must know children as individuals and be able to guit'e their 
dav'to-day Ic.irning in the light of those broad needs. Helping chile ren to 
find and to develop their best selves through individual and group expeiienc« 
is today's great challenge to teachers.^ ^ 

''Parallel units" are developed In advance 

"Social studies ur its" to serve as general t;uides to the teacl>er n 
be obt aiiied from a number of cmnmercial sources. However, the beSi 
sources usually arc the county s<.'hools office or the state ilepartn--.?nr of 
educaticm, bcxrause such resource units are witliin the framework o( the 
designated courses. In San Diego and other California counties, car- 
riculum plannin^u committees have prepared resource units. After these 
ufiits have been tried i>ut in different county schools, they are f^led in 
the county schools office, and are sent to teachers upon request. 

Tw(^ suggestions for parallel units, worked out by the teachers in a 
grcHip of small schools in one county, are presented on pages 78-81. 
Since all grades arc working on related topics, the teacher's preparation 

' C'l.irk, I.nis M. jf>. m.. p. 2 V 
'UhiJ p. 2\. 
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is creatly sim} lifted and it becomes possible for group activities to re- 
place single-grade activities as children work at appropriate levels of 
ability and interest. 

VVe can get If all in 

Last spring, when I decided to face up to the problem of finding time 
for everything, I was saying to myself, "How can I'g'^t it all in?" but 
not really thinking it was possible. Now I know that there will always 
be exciting and interesting things we would like to do for which we 
won't Have time. But we can do the impoitant things; of that I am 
certain. What helped me most, 1 think, was to get a clearer notion of 
what really is important for children growing up in this country to- 
day, and then to see :no»'e clearly the relarinn of my time and how I 
used it to the children's use of their time. 

You will notice that J said, ''We can gcc it all in." That emphasis 
reflects an important part of what I have learned. I am not the only 
one to carry the rcspon^^ibility of this classroom, though I have a unique 
responsibility from which no one can free me. But there are others in 
the school system wn^ help in special ways. The parents of these 
children also carry a r';s;.H>nsibiliiy and a concern, as do many others in 
the community The/, ^e-- are the children themselves — each of them 
has a very great stake atiu concern in this matter of growing up to be 
what he or she could be. And as I work ^vith them more, I learn that 
they like sharing the responsibility; it helps them in growing up, too. 
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Unil. Living In the Local Community 

A Parallel Unit for the Mulfi^raded School 



Grade I 



Grade II 



Grade III 



Grade IV 



Our school and humes j Education, rwreation, How v. e work tog'ether I Living to^^ether in our 

nature study, and com- I in uur community ■ community and other 
munity helpers ; communities 



1. What is our school | 1. What is our commu- ' 1. How do we Acrk to- : 1. How do we live in 
like? nity like? Who an* our ^fther in our commu- our community? Com- 



comr.. unity helpers? 



nity? 



pare it with other com- 
munities. 



2. How are our school 2. How is our school 2. How can we make 2. Hov; can we im- 
and humes made? 'built and kept clean? 'our community bet*^'r? prove our community? 

Our homes? I 



3. What do we do at ' 3. How do \vc have fun ■ 3. How do we work to- 3. How are other com- 



SvMOol? 



; in our community? . ^cther to help others? munitie.*^ like ours? 



4. Hitw ran we make 4. How do plants :inil 4, How do c^ur water 
nur schoui and home animals help us? and soil help us? 

prettier? 



4. How can we use our 
water and soil wisely? 



5. How dr> we irrow ' 5. What helps us j:r(^w ' 5. Hcav do wp k< op'5. How do we keep 

strnnjr? ^tronjr? Who are the well, l.appy. and safe Well, happy, and safe i 

'health helpers? in our {.-onimuily? in our mnununity and ^ 

i j others? 

: ' ; 

! 
I 

How ran we be help- H. How can we hv ^ood fi. How snould ^ood citi- ■ How can wv be ^f^od 
ful? citizens? z^ns act? ' citi/.t-ns? 
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Grade V 



Grade VI 



Grade VII 



Grade VIII 



Effects of 
people m 
nity 



science upon 
our commu- 



What our neijjhbors , 
havt» cumtributed to ou 
; way of livinp: 



1. 
pi 
nity 



How 
live 



did i-arly pro- 
in our o(jnnnu- 



1. How did 
tliTs livf in 



farly set- 
•ate? 



How induRtrialization 
has changed our way 
-yf living 



1. How has the story 
of the past helped or 
caused us problems to- 
day? 



2, How h:ive scicncr 'J. How have science 2. How have countries 

and invi'Htion chan^red and invt ntion help<»d of the world exchanjred 

our livinjr? pfuplf in othrr lands ideas of ^ood living? 

to get a hrlt^T living? 



3. What changes have 
come about through 
science and invention 
in home and commu- 
nity? 



3. How have people in ! 3. What factors have 
oui- neighboring coun- | affected various indus- 
tries made contribu- j tries? 
tions to better living? " 



4. How 
I changed 
' conservt* 

water? 



has science 4. How do our 
our ways to bors conserve 
our soil and and soil? 



ntdgh- 



4. How has industry of 4. What governmental 



How living in a modern 
world requires coopera- 
tion 



1. How can knowing 
the story of our town 
help us improve it? 



2. How has the devel- 
opment of technology 
influenced our state, 
nation, and world? 



3. What state and na- 
tional laws affect life 
in our community? 



water ithe world affected natu- 
ral resources? 



; 5. How have 
' am! inv.-nti'«n 



u> ki»*p <;ifi* and ui'll' 



' (». What lioes it nu'an 
• to be a giioii ci:i/en? 



sen* nee 
h»-lpi»d 



f). How 3 our neigh- 
bors kt*<'p wfll and 
.strung? Htiw liave they 
ni:prt)VtH! sinre t-arly 
.lays? Why? 



5. Hf>w has industry 
affi-eted man's health, 
safety, and recn'ati(m? 



services help us live 
wisely and conserve 
natural resources? 



5. How is C(K)peration 
neei'ssary for health- 
ful and safe living? 



»). H(Av are we pro- How can one be a fi. How can one be a 
tfctcd by laws tmlay? good citizen of the '^om- good citizen of the com- 
ilow are our neighbors muiiity. state, and na- m unity, state, and na- 
pr.)tefted? . tion? ' tion? 

I 
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Unit: How Man Satisfies His Need for Food 

A Parallel Unit for fhe Mulfigrad^d School 



Grade 1 



Grade II 



Grade III 



Grade IV 



Wiiat foods do we get 
from farms? 



1. How does the farm- 
er help us ^et food? 



2. What kinds of foods 
does the farmer raise? 



3. How can v\*e keep 
our foo<i clean? 



4. What fuods make us 
strong? 



5. Why shniild we take 
care of water? 



Who are the men that 
help feed us? 



How do we K^t our 
foo<i? 



1. What people* in the 1. What fofxis do we 
community help us get pet from our ranches? 
food ? farms? forests? 



2. How do the stores 
^^et foods we need? 



2. How are different 
foods transported? Who 
helps? 



1. How does our com- 
munity get food? How 
do other communities 
get food? 



2. How does our com- 
munity get its food? 
How do other com- 
munities get food? 



3. How is food cared 
for in our community 
and other communities? 



4. What food should 
we eat every day to 
keep well and strong? 



5. Who hflps us take ■ T). Who helps to con 5. How <ioesS our com- 
pare of our soil and s^rve soil and water in I munity take care of 
watvr? our curnm unity? I its soil and water? Con- 

' trast with other com- 
■ rnunities. 



3. How can we keep 3. What persons in our 
our food clean? Who 1 community help us take 
helps us? care of oi^r food'' 



4. What foods make us 4. What foods should 
strung and keep us we eat to keep us well 
well? I and strong? 



How do different typet 
of communities produce 
their food? 
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Grade V 



do different sec- 
in the United 
S^its help us get food? 



,1 How have science 
, and inventions made 
It possible to care for 
our foods better today? 



Grade VI 



How do we depend on 
our neij^hbors and on 
other countries of the 
world for food? 



3. How do our neigh- 
bors care for their 
food? 



Grade VII 



How does the indus- 
trial world work to 
feed its people? 



1. What factors con- 
tribute to the produc- 
tion of our different 
fooda? 



2. How does transpor- 
tation play a part in 
our food and diets? 



3. What industries 
throughout the world 
contribute to the care 
and handling of food? 



Grade VIII 



How is our democratic 
way of life in a world 
community related to 
food? 



1. How does the world 
work tOKether to feed 
its people? 



2. What laws reprulate 
the distribution of our 
food? 



3. What laws re^'ulate 
the care of food and its 
handling? 



4. IIow can eating a 
properly balanced diet 
improve our personali- 
ties and appearances? 



5. How has our Kreat 
ability to produce food 
^iven us rosponsibili* 
ties to the world? 



4 Ht'W ha, ?=cionce in« 4. How do people in 
^rn-tt'^t'd our knowledge , neighboring countries 



pf outintr to keep well? 



eat to keep well and 
strong? 



I 

flow can wf pre- 5. How can we pre- 
*crvo our soil so it will s^rve our soil so 't will v.^.. x«.v. w** 

jiroduce food with need- pn> iuce food with the I fotxi affrctod our \v'dy» 
rd Vitamins? Inwded vitamins? ; of living? Our health? 



4. How can eating the 
proper foods improve 
our apj)€arance and 
personalities? 



5. How have conserva- 
tion and care of our 



I What .<fCtions in the 1. What food do our 
{•nitA*<^ Suites raise neighbors, and other 



r.x'da we nvoc 



countries, contribute to 
our diet? 



How have science 2. How do people of 
Ind invention clianged j our neighboring, and 
, ur methods of trans- ' other countries, ex- 
porting foods? change foods? 
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We Have the Best Climate! 
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■( HOOKS are places in which children are to grow 
and develop. Cjruwth takes place best where there is tender care, but 
not ovcrprotection; where there is the right nourishment, but not over- 
feeding; where, in fact, the climate is right. 

When is climate good? 

It depends, as so many other things do, on what you want to accom- 
plish. The ski enthusiast wants a climate which is conducive to heavy 
snowfall The orange grower wants a climate that is frost-free. The 
cotton gri>wer, too. wants a long growing season. The dairy farmer 
wants a moist clinute where grass will grow abundantly. Chambers 
of CAwnmerce hoasi that their states or cities have "the best climate." 
When teachers think about the climate of their classrooms and schools 
there i5> more general agreement on what the elements of good climate 
are. although they may differ widely in their efforts to achieve that 
climate. Teacher5> vvaiit a climate that is pleasant and invigorating; 
where eaJi pupil i an develop in hiS own way and at his own speed 
until he has athiev;.d m.iximum growth. What are the characteristics 
of such ^\ climate.'' 

\\'\ii}}:lh Cihildren and flowers blossom where the cliinate is warm. 

rViendliness. companionship, belonging, these are ele- 
ments in the classroom that help cliildren to become con- 
fident, seuire, and constructive in their relationships. 

Stjhihty An even temperature is conducive to steady growth. When 
the Wind blows liot one day and cold the next we rebel 
at the weather. The classroom that is indulgent one day 
.md .Nicrii tl next produces dissatisfactions and confusion. 

f'Lira R. rt..kL-r}l!c. A-Msi.mt St.pt'f mrc n lt-nt. Arnistron;: County. Kitt.inninjp, Pt-nnsyl- 
\3nja» pr<-p.ifCtl the «'fu:in.\l tiraft rvf Chapter 5. ^> ^ / "T' 
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Understanding — Mercy, that quality referred to in Shakespeare as 
the "de^' that droppeth from Heaven," comes from 
an understanding of people. In a classroom such 
understanding, which tempers justice with mercy, 
brings to the pupils that which is needed as they 
meet the tasks of learning and growing. 

Creativeness — • Winds of creative activity in the classroom prevent 
the doldrums into which a group is certain to fall 
when everything is cut and dried routine, and book, 
pencil, and paper learning. Creativeness brings 
stimulation to productive growth. 

Ptr/nissitcness — "Frost-free** might well be the weather term that 
describes the classroom where children are per- 
mitted to make choices, to develop responsibility, 
to grow into self-disciplined people. 

These .ire the big elements of classroom climate. These are condi- 
tions necessary for growth in learning and development. We who teach 
in schools in small ct)rnmunities believe that, in the places where we 
teach, we can have a good school climate. The tensions and pressures 
of the tempo of life so often found in large cities are not at hand to 
bring a disturbing inUe to our schools. The anonvTTious life of the 
big citv is not ours. The problem of gangs seldom inva Jes our schools. 
Do wc tlien have a good climate? Let us ask ourselves scnne questions. 
Let us score t)urselves ^ if the statement describes a situation in which 
our school excels, 4 if our .sclu)ol is goc^d, 3 if average. 2 if weak, and 1 
if the situation dues nc)t exist. 

L TluTC is cviiicnt h.ippuics:; in the slIuh>1. 

2. The pupils are courteous u^ c.uh other. 

3. 'I'hc pupiU respect the rr^^hts and property of others, in school .mJ in the 
nei^i^hKirhcHid. 

A. The pupils and teachers pl.in loiietlier for activities in thesdiool. 

The puj^ls and teachers work toiieiher to keej^ the school neat, clean, and 
altr.ulive. 

6 There ,ire few pressures or ien<ii»ns in the sihool. 

7. Tlie routuics of the schc^ol are cot^pcratively jMaruied arid c.irricd out. 

8. 'Hie .u hie\efnents of all are recoi:ni2ed. 

9. Fvery pupil arid e\ery adult in the sehix^l is important 

10 There are oj^pfutunities for a \ariety (^f kinds of txj^ression. 

If (Uir s<.iue is •{() or *S() we c.ui just turn h.uk ant) re.ul the title of 
this clia[^ter and exclaim. "That's me." Hut if thesct)re is lower, please 
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keep right on reading, because contrary to the oft repeated "Everyone 
talks about the weather, but nobody does anything about it/' we want 
to think about how we can develop a good cliruite in our classroom 
if wc don't have it no Y, and how we can work with our fellow teachers 
so that our school can have it, too. 

Friendliness promotes security in the classroom 

Friendliness in the schoolroom begins at the door. Look with critical 
eyes at the entrance to your school. Dt)es it say "Welcome"? What is the 
first thing that happens to the children when they come to school in the 
morning? Is it a friendly experience? These are some things that 
teachers have dt)iie and are doing to set a friendly climate: 

In a two-room school Mr. Melvin teaches the three upper grades. 
Each morning he is at the door and greets the children as they enter, 
sometimes shaking hands. !n Sepcember the children's handshakes may 
be limp, and frecjucntly accunipanied by giggles and averted eyes. Rut 
in a month, what a difference! The pupils have learned to shake hands, 
to look at the teacher in a straightforward manner, and to have a 
pleasant word of greeting. When other teachers ask Mr. Melvin if this 
doesn't take too much time he says, "It really saves time, because it 
makes me concentrate on each child as an individual and that gets the 
day off to a good start/* 

The Sylvan Si'hool is a six-room modern elementary school in the 
open country. Each spring the upper-grade children plant ?innia 
seeds on both sides of Jie path leading up to the school. Childicn who 
live near the scho(^l care for the [slants during the summer. When 
school Dpcns, the gay ci^iors of the Hc^wcrs are a welcome to the pupils 
as they leave the school bus. 

Hvcryone agrees that the sound of one's own name is sweet music. 
One fourth-grade teacher believes that a gnnip can't be really friendly 
unless they know each i>ther's name; consecjuently, in September she 
ccuKentratcs helping all the children learn the names of everyone in 
the room. For the fust week of school she lUtiy call the roll in gc^od old- 
fashioned style, each pupil standing as his name is called so that he is 
readily identified. The next week, at the opening of school, a pupil is 
asked to name each chissiTiate, or as many dS he can name. This is 
repeated each liay until everyone has had the i^pj^^rtufiity to "call roll 
without the roll Ixiok." Then they learn to spell each other's names; 
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added to the weekly spelling list is the name of a pupil, and it is part 
of the lesson. 

An effective way to acquaint pareiits with the school is to place the 
teacher's name and grade on the door of each classroom. Also, a direc- 
tor)* in the hall is a useful form of friendliness. We ask parents to visit 
school and sometimes they come calling only to find a series of closed 
doors. F.vcn six closed doors are hatlling when you don't know which 
one is the door to Johnny's room and reaci^er. A neatly printed direc- 
tory (^f teachers' names, with the grades they teach and the location of 
tiie n)oms, is a friendly sign in the community school. If there is a 
custtniian. incliule his name too, for he is part of the school family. 

(!hildre.T grow in friendliness as we afford opportunities in which 
they can practice friendliness. If ours is a graded school we will want 
to plan fur activities which will help the six-year-old<^ me^t the eleven- 
year-olds and the eight-year-olds. Older pupils can invite younger 
groups for stnrvtelling parties; first-graders can invite third-graders 
for a game party. The whole school can join in a sing or folk dance 
festival. A graded school especially needs to work on developing good 
intergroup friendships. 

Children need to have opportunities to become friendly with adults. 
Teachers who are alert to make opportunities for -adults to come into 
the classroom .md participate in activities w«th the children, can help 
cliildren learn to he at ease among adults. Last spring I visited a school 
With just such a teacher. I arrived when the group, in a one-room 
stlu.oL was involved in making papier-mache rabbits with all the clutter 
that acconipanics such activity. When the r;ihbits were completed, the 
group -vveut into the cleanup stage. One sc ven-year-c^ld came to me. 
broom in hand, and said, "Wtnildn't you Mke to have a broom and 
help sweep.-'" What a delightful school climate of real friendliness! 

One of the things that friends enjoy mo>t is just talking, "Talking 
time" is important when we try t(^ develop friendliness in the school. 
Nor the "Who wants to tell wh»r he rlid on his vacation?" kind ot 
t.dkmg. but th^- talking in small uxiversation groups that is part of 
every frieiukhip. ^*ou ask. "liow can you allow that and not have 
children talking all the time.^" A teacher of a seccuid grade dtu^s it this 
wav. In the front of her room is a large "Mrdboard, red on one s^de. 
Kfcen on the orlu f When the green side .-iiows. the pupils know that 
they may t.ilk toiv iher. If the tjlkmg becomes too Unid. or when the 
ie.idier wants (he attention of the entire group, or when a work activity 
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is best done without conversation, the red side is turned to the class. 
TTic idea works with older children too, she reports. 

Sometimes the newcomers who move to small communities fail to 
find the welcome and friendship they expect. New pupils can be lost 
in a one-room school as well as in a thirty-six room school, ''What will 
>ve do if new boys and girls move into our school next year,^" is a ques 
tion which is discussed early in the term in one small town school. The 
children plan where the new pupil should be seated, what they will 
do if all the seats are filled, who will show him where the class is work- 
ing in the textbooks, who will see that he gets to play with the group 
at recess, and whose mother will invite his mother to come to PTA. 
When a new pupil comes, the group is ready and anxious to greet him; 
and to that child his new school gives friendliness. 

Every child needs to "belong" 

To be a part of a group and yet not to belong to the group is an un- 
pleasant experience for adults. For a child it is a devastating experi- 
ence and one that, in some schools, occurs all too frequently. Not 
belonging muy result from many things, some seemingly trivial, as in 
the case of Billy who had moved in the spring from a city home to a 
farm and had entered a one-roojn school. One recess the supervisor 
entered the school and found Hilly working his arithmetic whf e the 
rest of the schcn^l was playing baseball. Questioning by the sup rvisor 
brought no more than the reply that he "didn't like to play with those 
kids." When the supervisor talked to the teacher she learned this was 
Billy's regular pattern of conduct. When the rest played he stayed 
indoors. In rcsp(nise to the supervisor's questicMis the teacher s,ud that 
she tlunight the fjct that Hilly came to schcv^l "dressed up," rather 
than in jeans as the other children did, might be a part of the problem. 
With the supervisor's encouragement the teacher called at Billy's hcnne 
and suggested that he might enjoy school more il he were dressed 
similarly to the other Kn's. Sure erunigh, the day Billy appeared in 
jeans he was one of the first out on the plagroutid. A teacher's obser- 
vant eye »nid a pair of blue jeans made Billy belong. 

Virginia and Angela's failure to belong came from more serious 
causes. Average for first grade and far from ready to read, the girls 
Were tirniil, afraid, *ind insecure in sclan^l. TIkv did not plav or take 
part in any sJmc^l activities. The teacher sensed that these girls needed 
to feel that they could do something that was acceptable. She con- 
id 
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centratcd on tt^aching them individu illy to read labels on objects and 
pictures. Tot;cther she and the girls wrote charts using words that 
they could read. When visitors came, the girls were asked to read. 
Little by little confidence was developed and before long they joined 
in the games, music, and art activities. Reading came slowly but surely 
as the girls were accepted as important members of the class. 

Variations in reading abilities are frequently the cause of certain 
pupils* bemg separated from the group. To use time efficiently, teachers 
have used ability grouping. While this grouping may facilitate the 
teaching of reading, it has not always helped in developing a good feel- 
ing of belonging. Thoughtful teachers today are using a variety of 
ways uf grouping. Ability grouping may be used sometimes. At other 
times pupils may come together in interest groups to read about sub- 
jects that are of common interest, or they may be grouped socially, the 
various children being asked to name six or eight others with whom 
they would like to read. Some days each child might work on an 
individual project. For other types of reading the whole class might 
work as a unit. Groups that are composed of varied coir.binations of 
pupils help the pupils to feel secure in the classroom. Groupings that 
are rigid divisions of "cans" and "cannots" niay contribute to insecurity. 

Undue em[^hasis on so-called competition may make a pupil feel 
apart from the group, rather than stimulate him to do his best. The 
term "so-called competition" is used because one of the rules of true 
comf etition is that the competitors shall be fairly matched. Much of 
our school lompetition is far from evenly matched. NX'hen we insist 
that Tom (mental age of " years) can read just as well as Jack (mental 
age (^f 9 years, *^ months) if he would just try, and assign thetn each a 
third reader to read froiii. we are not providing real competition. Some 
ptH)plc insist that schools are "soft" when they no longer stress competi- 
tion as expressed in hoiior rolls, medals, prizes, rows of stars on posters, 
and similar types of motivators. Yet those same people recognize the 
fieed for matching equals in weight for K^xing. scho(^ls of approxi- 
m.itely l\\u.\\ si/e for football and basketball, aiid horses of e^jual age 
for racing. Teaihers need to be disc riminating in the use of competition, 
vising group coiiipetition only those areas in which the children are 
approximately equal, aiid using ingenuity to develop "heat your own 
record" com[^etJtion v. here wide variations in learning ahilitv occur. 

OitftTeiKes m color, in si/e. or in family circumst.uu es may uuise 
childfcn tv) ft-el >e[\ir.ueLl from ihuir cLissinates. Use of informal Mxio- 
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crams is helping many teachers to discover the pupils who have indica- 
tions of not being a real part of the class group. ^ In a school where 
the climate is truly best, the teacher is ccmstantly alert to such danger 
signals of inscnrurity as aggressiveness, unfriendliness, timidity, with- 
drawal, or bullying and tries with all his skill to bring the insecure 
child into the inner circle of the room. In recent years there have been 
rnanv books that afford help to the teacher in this area of school living. 
\("hen Teachers Face Themselves by Jersild, Human Relations in Teach- 
pjg^ by Lane and Bcauch.unp, Ef?wnonal Probltvis of Children by 
Jv)seph and Zcrn, and A Child Dt t elopnuni Point of V-ew by Hymes 
have been found helpful by many teachers. 

Physical attractiveness aids psychological climate 

The climate of the school is influenced by many things. Psychological 
factors are of great importance. The same is true of physical factors. 
Attractiveness of scliool building and grounds may do much to set the 
stage for 'he kind of interaction wiat will go on within. 

Developing a physicrUy attractive school and grounds was a concern 
of one Santa Clara County school in California. The school trustees 
supported the improvements suggested by the head teacher, but there 
was no money to pay for the materials and work. 

Armed with the boar-d of trustee's approval, the head teacher called 
an organizational meeting of the roriKinmity. At this meeting the 
teachers pointed out that the main purporc for this proposed civic 
group was to ft^stcr betfer school condiuons for the children of the 
Lonimuiutv. The Valley Corninunity Club was organized and soon went 
into action. Xv'itlun thiee weeks they had drawn up bylaws and elcx'ted 
offu ers. and had solicited Mic comnumity for well over $200. When the 
majoritv of tfie men and w(ni)en of the comnuiru'ty. armed with paint, 
brushes, plaster, tools, and much civic pride, worked cm holidays and 
in spare titne. the delapidated old school building and grounds were 
transformed intc^ a livable pKiec. Jealousy, neglect, bigotry, and false 
pride gave wav to civic {nide. The scluu)! wa.s painted inside and out, 
old cracks and holes were repaired, and, best of all, old grievances and 
hurts were eased and erased. 

'Fur a Ji*^. r^^tt'ii of u^t* f>r sf M'i:f.i'!i«i. ^tt- Hurt^n. WiIlMni }l. 7'Af CruiJ^rhc of 
h.irt;:*:^ .-i. ::: ftte'i. Sm-tuI <ilition. Nw York Ap|vt'ri'n Crr.tiMv Cn^fts. p 
6^. or .k..vfr. W'llli.ini H. A .S •./•/",^?> tf /Va.. (^<Mb'n on " riu- Stiuicnl Social 
Siruiture in the SOnu)!. *) York: Aincruan UiK^k Co., P.>)V p. .10 1 28. 
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In a school in Arizona the children and teachers, as part of a civics 
lesson, disaissed how they could make the school look more attractive, 
safe, and livable. The children made charts of things they believed 
should be improved. In addition the state school-building consultant 
was invited to meet with the school trustees, teachers, and lay people of 
the community and to make recommendations to them on how to im- 
prove the school. After a careful evaluation, the consultant gave each 
person present a list of things that needed immediate attention, others 
that needed repair in the near future, and still others that should be 
changed within a couple of years. 

The needs were discussed by the group and procedures for improve- 
ment were enthusiastically planned by every person present. But where 
was the money to proceed with such a program? Mr. Jones, the 
merchant, finally volunteered to get everything needed at wholesale 
price; other members signed up to paint; still others signed to take 
care of the outside and clear up the hazards. In fact, Mr. Baxter's 
committee cleaned up the grounds, filled in the pit, made a parking 
space for c.Ts, raked up broken glass and sharp rocks, and even leveled 
parr of the playground. Mr. \V^ade*s committee painted the building 
inside and out. Mr. Zeeman and his commi^tee installed inside toilets 
while Mr. Taylor s committee put in the electric lights. The safety 
committee cleared up all hazards, both inside the building and on the 
play {ground. 

The materials for repairs ard new fixtures had cost this eight-room 
school less than $1200. The scnool had gone through a fairy-tale trans- 
formation, emerging as a beautiful, clean, and safe place in which 
children could live and learr. More than that, a new interest was 
created in the school. That sp rit was continued, for a new furnace has 
been installed this past year, much new science equipment has been 
purchased, a new library with a part-time librarian has been added, and 
the floors have been Cc)vered with linoleum blocks. 

CIdS'iroom arrangements promote participation 

Straight rows of scats facii'g the front of the roc«m tend to promote 
highly indi\ idualized activitits or a simple type of teacher to pupil to 
teacher iiUera« tion. What kind of classro(Mn arrangements would pro- 
vide oppoitiinitics for more t'ooperative interaction, incentives to crea- 
tivity, J)allen';es to the investigation of new areas or further cultiva- 
tiiui of the old.'' One irachcr from a classroom *'which includes Grades 
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i, II, III, and IV and where room space is very limited" has planned 
her school room as a workshop with these work centers; 

to provide fcKHiks and a place for leisure or 
directed reading 

to provide a place to experiment, to watch, 
to display 

to make accessible art materials such as 
paints, clay, paper, crayons, and scissors 
to provide a place to c(Misult or to plan with 
committees of pupils 

•to make accessible ccnicrete objects to clarify 
new learnin£^s; devices for drill such as flash 
cards, i;aincs, and buzzUxirds 
to provide recreational materials: ^ames, 
pu/zlcs, bk.vks, toys 

to coincy informatuMi (assignments or an- 
nouncements); to provide a place for indivi- 
dual study, sbaring o{ group work 
to display products of classwc^rk; to arouse 
interest, to share ideas 

to demonstrate, to dramatize with pictures. 
r\TtainU\ the muJern mmable furniture provided in many classrooms 
.Mid tlie flexibilitv i^f seating arrangements pc^ssible in inany scliools 
^()ntribute to grmip iiitcraction *md to an atmosphere conducive to 
creative learnmg. 

Stabilify can come through cooperative planning 

Ntary Jane \\as a new child in a second-grade room wliich had just 
heen redeu crated. The walls were light and cheerful, the furniture 
was new and of ciuirse movable. There u'cre fascinating toys in the 
tov corner and an aquariuni with shiny gold fish. Mary Jane had been 
io the r<^'Hn three days. C^n the ftuirtli 'lay. during the tirne when the 
tcaiher and the ^Kiss talked over (he plans for the day, Mary Jane 
asked, "When are we g^uni, to make this ]^lace hu^k like a .school?" 

Stability in school was onee achieved through rigidity - nnvs i^f seats 
fastened down; teaJier\s desk in the exact center of the front of the 
ri)orn: a "Hiking" if y^ni disobeyed tfie rul-.s; nnnpnunotion if you 
liatln't lovnrd all the wurk; raised hands n> request perinissimi ti^ go ti^ 
the toilet, get a drink uf water, i^r sharpen a pencil; lines marching iii 



A library-— 

A science nook— • 

An art shelf — 

A CiMiference corner — - 

An arithmetic cc^rnei 

A play Center - 
A chalkboard - 

A Dulletin Kurd ~* 
A flannelboard - 
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and out of a building. Parents and other citizen groups are apparently 
as puzzled as Mary Jane when they sre a modern school. They see the 
old rigidities gone, and many times we have failed to show them the 
new meaning of stability in our classrooms today. 

Children like rules - elementary children revel in games with many 
rules. To observe this, listen to children play, or read the rules that 
they make.' up for their Dwn dubs. Children enjoy an orderliness and 
pattern to their living when it is of their own making. Teachers today 
are using that natural interest of pupils as the basis for classroom man- 
agement. Pupils and teachers plan the routines that are necessary for 
a smouthly operatii\g classroom. Each grade plans according to the 
ability of the pupils and it is shared planning. It may be as simple, 
in Grade 1, as deciding what game shall be played at recess and who 
shall start the game. In middle grades it may be deciding when a pencil 
may be sharpened, atid hew the group shall take turns to use the play- 
ground equipment. In upper grades it may include every feature of 
classroom procedure, including the planning of the day's schedule so 
that the day's work will proceed smoothly even though the teaching 
principal is called from the room nviuy times during the school day. 

In all instances the planning is cooperative. Not teacher-made nor 
pupil-made, but teacher-pupil planned, with both teacher and pupil 
learning to give and take in order that an agreeable conclusion is 
reached. 

Teacher-pupil planned routines are understood by everyone con- 
cerned. Violations of the agreed-upon rules are not daring assaults 
upon "teachers" 'they are insults to the gioup. Rule breakers are 
seldom heroes. 

Procedures agreed upon by the group are a curb on teachers' all too 
human teiulency to be ovcrindulgent when we feel fine and to be extra 
strict when we have headaches. 

Pupils in today's good schools have stability in their school life not 
because the seats are always in str;ught rows, nor because arithmetic 
is always tituglu at the same time -their security comes frc^n their 
knowledge that schoc^l routines are reasonable and clearly understood, 
and that they have had a .share in planning them. 

A nnod cllmafe promotes croafivif y 

In what kind of a classroom do children do (reativc work.'' A group 
of teachers who.sc classrooms had received statewide rtx'ognition for 
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creative woik were asked for thtMr opinions. *'In a beautiful classroom/' 
said onei 'or at le.ast in a classroom with some beauty in it. There 
should be vases instead of milk bottles for flowers, plants in attractive 
containers rather than tin cans, Old faded pictures replaced by chil- 
dren's drawings or colorful prints, clean American flags, carefully 
arranged bulletin boards. All such things make a difTerence/' 

Another teacher said "Children are creative in a classroom which has 
living things. An ac]uarium and a terrarium, well*cared*for plants, 
perhaps some pets for brief periods- -these are needed, for creative 
work rcK|uires life." 

A third said, "In a classroom which has lots and lots of bc.oks. Wide 
and varied reading is necessary for creative writing and thinking. You 
can't have much really creative work in a room where there isn't a 
variety of books/* 

"In an unhurried classroom," was the contiibution of the fourth 
teacher, "Creative work can t be hurried. You can't have 10- or 20- 
minute classes and get the pupils to do creative work, Large-block 
scheduling or alternate-day scheduling of some subjects are phms used 
by teachers who want to foster creative writing and art and creative 
thinking." 

''And a willingness on the part of the teacher for things and people 
to be different,'* w'c can add to their comments. When the teachei 
places a high value on conformity, creativeness takes second place in 
the classroom. Somwne has s ud, "Show a child one thing and he will 
copy it. Show him two and he will chcH)se between them. Show him 
three and he will create one for himself." As teachers, we must be less 
ready to show how and more ready to find out; less eager for answers 
couched in our own words and more anxious for answers that are the 
pupils' own words; less quick to praise the mechanically perfect, more 
willing to accept the original project. 

Children neod +o work on f heir own problems — with help 

"Does the pernu.ssivc classroom I have been hearing about mean that 
you permit the children to do just whatever they want to.^" asked a 
teacher who was returning to the classroom after having been away 
from teaching for 15 years. "They talked about permissive classrooms 
at .summer .school bu: I was never sure just what they meant." 

Certainly it is not a fr/e-for-all classroom, or an uiuli.sciplined class- 
room, but it is a classroom where children are free to work out solu- 
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tions to their own problwns under sympathetic guidance, where they 
assutne responsibility for their conduct and actions, and where they are 
growing in responsibility. 

How do such classrooms come about? Not by accident, nor without 
hard work. Problem solving, responsibility, and self-discipline must be 
taught and teaching thvm rec]uires all the teaching skills needed to 
teach any difTjcult subject. 

A sixth grade in a school in a small coal mining town had more than 
its share of problems. Unemployment, working mothers, lack of recrea- 
tional facilities all were reflated in the attitude and actions of the girls 
and lx)ys in the classroom and in the community. 

One day a girl asked the teacher a question, Tlie teacher said, "Are 
other girls thinking alx)ut that, too? Would they like to talk about it?" 
The student replied that she thought they would. That was the start of 
"The Problems Box.*' The class agreed that once each week the lan- 
guage and health periods would be used to discuss their own prob- 
Kris. When problems were written they were to be marked 'Tor the 
(Mass To Disr uss/' "For a Conference with the Teacher/' or "For a 
Conference with the Nurse. * Those problems marked for class dis- 
cussion were freely discussed and reasonable plans of action were de- 
cided upon. Questions ranged from "What should you do when boys 
whistle at you?" to "My mother makes me go to Sunday ikhool and 
I don't want to. Slunild I have to go to Sunday School?" Questions 
marked for conferences with the nurse or teacher resulted in announce- 
ments such as these: "Mrs. Shane will meet the girl or girls wKo 
wrote her the questions on Thursday at noon in the office/' Or "Mrs. 
Merrill will discuss the question addressed to her after school on Wed- 
nesday." 

The pupils made real progress both in learning to ask thoughtful 
(jucstions and in working oat solutions to their ovn problems. 

The fifth-grade class in Mr. Tiffany's room begins the school year 
without a single rule. Me says to the cla.ss, "We will live together 
without rules until we find out what rules we need and why we need 
them." It isn't very long until the need arises. Someone may say, 
' There are too muny kids in the cloakroom. They knock the coats on 
the tloor." Then the class decides on what their procedure will be for 
getting wraps and they formulate their rule and reason. "We will go to 
the cloakroom one row at a time because the cloakroom is so small; 
if too many children go at one time, the coats are thrown on the floor/* 
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Each rale in the classroom becomes a reasonable regulation, with 
meaning. The pupils learn to think about their conduct and the con* 
sequences. This is an essential ingredient of self-discipline. 

Handling milk money, lunch tickets, or Savings Stamps, and related 
activities can bt a burden on already overworked teachers. Or they can 
be the means of teaching children to assume responsibility. A small 
school has written as a part of its philosophy, ''Since we want to teach 
children to use arithmetic in life situations, all situations involving 
students and money will be handled by students.'* A team from Grade 
V comes ir»o each room to sell lunch tickets. Another team, from 
Grade VI, sells Saviiigs Stamps at the noon hour. No teacher handles 
the money or tickets. Tlie tcaitis make out the reports which are 
checked by the class ar a part of their arithmetic work. 

Opportunities to grow emotionally and socially, and to grow in serv- 
ice and responsibility are abundant ir; the permissive classroom. 

Even a good climate has storm centers 

Just as the calm Pacific has its typhoons and the Atlantic its annual 
hurricanes, so teaching in the small community school has its storm cen- 
ter — the school bus. That the school bus is one of the factors of the 
climate of the school cannot be denied. What to do about it if not 
simple to state. At one of the great metropolitan universities the prob- 
lem of school buses came up in a graduate seminar. The professor of 
the seminar said, ''I can't say much about buses and schools for I've 
never been in a situation where school buses were used." One of the 
students in .le class said, **You haven't lived. Professor." Where- 
upon an elementary teacher added. "And you haven't died either." To 
many teachers the school bus problems seem, at times, to loom as 
large as life and death. 

Certainly we cannot eliminate the school bus. Each year it seems that 
more and more children are transported to school. As school districts 
reorganize, more children need to be transported to the consolidated 
schools. Each year an increasing volume of traffic makes even short 
walks to school hazardous. Ou** problem is to recognize the necessity 
for doing more than to complain about the bus schedule. 

School no longer begins at the front door of many .schools. It begins 
some time before and several miles away when the children enter the 
"^^ ^ol bus. School is not over when the last child leaves the building. 

ERIC 
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It is over when he leaves the bus. The bus is an extension of the class- 
room. If the bus trips are pleasant, relaxed, and reasonably quiet, they 
help the children adjust quickly to their school tasks. If they are 
disagreeable, quarrelsome, and noisy, those qua ities are carried into 
the day's work. What happens on the bus is impc^ant. 

But can we do anything about it? One rural school .bought so, and 
early in the term the teachers and the bus drivers met to become ac* 
quainted, to discuss mutual problems, and to pave the way for other 
such meetings later in the term, as the need arose. The scliool recog- 
nised that bus drivers are faculty members, too. 

Another principal of a consolidated school thought that there would 
be a more sympathetic understanding of the bus problem if the teachers 
had ridden the bus routes. Before school began the teachers met at the 
school and rode in school buses over all the roads that the school buses 
would travel. In winter, when roads were icy, the teachers understood 
why the buses were not always on schedule. 

The School bus Patrol is being used in many schools and like its 'com- 
panion, The School Patrol, has given fine service. The responsibility 
assumed by the bus patrol and the cooperation given by the children to 
the ofTicers they have elected has made this one of the outstanding op- 
poitunities for growth in self-discipline. 

A place on the report card to record bus conduct has been tried in 
some schools. The statement reads, ''Jack's conduct on the bus has 
been (helpful, annoying)." 

The Good Bus Rider is the title of a booklet prepared by the pupils 
and teachers of one school. The booklet was illustrated with chil- 
dren's drawings and reproduced on the school duplicator. 

The school's scheduling problem is sharply affected by the schedul- 
ing of ihc school bus. In some schools the first bus loads arrive as 
much is an hour before the last pupils arrive. Often, some children 
must wait long after the others have left. To ask every teacher to come 
carl/ and stay late as well as take care of the bus children at noon is 
asking a great deal. In many places the teachers are taking turns in 
coming early or staying late, and in supervising lunch. In a four-room 
building a teacher would serve in the supervisory capacity one week in 
four. The problem is also of what the children may do. A movie 
projector and a filrnstri*^ machine can be used to good advantage. A 
good supply of table ganies is a help for rainy weather. Radio and 
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television^ if available^ can be used to help the children use the time 
constructively- 

Parents are as much aware of the problems of bus children as teachers 
if not more so. Parent*teacher associations are likely to be most co- 
operative in helping the school plan for materials to use with those 
children who, by virtue of bus schedules, must be at school early and 
stay late. 

The one-room school can have a superior climate 

The one-room school continues to be the chief educational institu- 
tion in many small communities. Teaching in the one-room school re- 
quires skill today that was not demanded of the teacher 25 years ago. 
It is not ei.ough today that the teacher keep good order and prepare the 
oldest pupils for entrance into high school. Parents expect and teachers 
want to provide the best possible education for the boys and girls. 

There are some valuable assets in a one-room rchool. It is a school 
in which a sense of belonging usually comes easily. The young pupils 
are with their older brothers and sisters. At noon and recess the whole 
school enjoys recreation together. Only rarely, perhaps when a new 
child moves into the school community from a very different neighbor- 
hood, is there any problem about having the group feel comfortable 
and secu'e together. 

Friencliness is evident in most one-room schools. The teacher-pupil 
relationship .existing, often through many grades, becomes a friendly 
relationship. The older girls and boys assume an attitude toward the 
bcgmners that is almost parent-like. It is relatively easy to develop a 
family friendliness. 

As the opportunities in the one-room school for children of many ages 
to work together cooperatively and creatively on broad problems of 
living and learning become valued and are implemented, the climate in 
such schoolrooms becomes superior. To bring such creative teaching into 
the one-room school may require re-evaluation of the program and a 
re-thinking of the daily schedule.^ 

Climate reflects the understanding mind and heart 

There are reasons why geographical climate is difTerent in various 
parts of the world. There are reasons why the climate of schools differ. 

Q *^^t Chapter 4 for a discussion of scheduling. 
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Differences related to location or type of community, differences arising 
out of administrative policy -these contribute to differences in the at- 
mosphere for growth in classrooms, Principally, however, the climate 
reflects the extent to which the teacher has cultivated an understanding 
mind and heart. 

The teacher who has knowledge of group dynamics, who is willing 
to find out about the ways that people work together in groups, can 
possess an understanding that will be reflected in the classroom. 

Knowing how to work with fellow teachers and how to talk and 
work with parent groups, realizing his place as a gioup member in the 
community- -these ijualities help to determine the kind of climate that 
will prevail in a teacher's classroom. The frustrated teicher, ill at ease 
with community members, afraid of parents, at swords' points with 
fellow teachers, and cowering at administration, can bring little value 
to children, however well he may know his textbook. 

So many teachers know less about the growth and development of 
children than they do about the teaching of phonics or grammar or 
arithmetic. We need to keep up to date with the latest findings and 
writings in the field of child development. We need to sharpen our 
techniques for studying individual pupils. Until we see the group in 
our classroom as individuals, we cannot plan for the learning experi- 
ences that will help them fjrow. 

The understanding of children everywhere is essential if we are to 
have the best climate in our classrooms. Today we are teaching Henry 
in this small community; in a very few years Henry will be working 
with Jerry from the city, Pedro from Mexico, Piene from France. 
The appreciation of all people is learned in the classroom from teachers 
whose understanding hearts reach out to people beyond their own 
communities. 

Creative itna(,Mnation is hclpfnl in gaining understanding of children 
and the world they live in. As Christopher Fry wrote in his play, The 
Dark Is Ligh( Enough, "It's very useful to have been a child." It's 
doubly useful for a teacher "to have beer a child," and to remember. 

How can we sunitnarize fhis .school climate (hat we want for our 
classroom? Perhaps not better than did the BrothciS Grimm in the 
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Story of Goldilocks. For each child, whether m a small community or 
large, we are dedicated to providing a schoolroom where he finds: 

An atmosphere A learning task 

Not too hot Not too >!ird 

Not too cold Not too soft 

But Just night. But J—* Right. 

Achievement goals 

Not too high 
Not too low 
But Just Right. 



o 
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Where Can I Get Materials 
and Resources? 



C 

HiLDREN these days can certainly keep a teacher 
busy. Of course they always could, but Tm thinking of the need to have 
available, or knov/ where to secure, an almost unlimited supply of re- 
sources — human, natural, and material. Without such materials I 
cannot hope to keep pace with the eager minds and expanding interests 
of a roomful of youngsters. 

Most of my teaching has been in schools in the open country and all 
of it in small communities. Usually distance, lack of easy transporta- 
tion, and insufficient information concerning possible sources ha\e 
combined to make it difficult to secure the materials Tve needed. In 
such situations teachers learn to be exceedingly resourceful. We are 
fc ^ver asking where we can get the materials and resources we need 
for this or that. 

Community resources abound in rural areas 

Most small communities and rural areas have an abundance of good 
community resources fairly accessible to tht classroom teacher and her 
pupils. In a statement on *'Wha^ Rural Teaching Means to Me,** 
Marie Powell, 1955 Rural Teacher of the Year from Frichton, Indiana, 
said : 

Having lived in a rural area all iny life, I would say that teaching in that area 
means reliving, in the schoolroom, the things that are a part of our everyday life. 
It means utilizing our natural resources and correlating them with the teaching 
of the Three R*$. It means guiaing the thinking of the pupils so that they know 
they are a vital part of their home, their church, and their community. It means 
doing incidental teaching as the need arises. 
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... I am a fir^t^grade teacher and I get many suggest'ons from the boys and 
girls about things they would like to do< 

In our social studies class this past year, we were talking about nuking butter. 
We could have gone to one of our modern rural dairies and seen it made but 
that was not what they wanted. They wanted to make it themselves. So they 
brought the cream, 1 took the jar, and they made butter. 

This led to something which I had not anticipated. They wanted to make 
cornmeal muffins so they could eat the butter. TTie next day they brought the 
necessary ingredients and they beat the eggs» measured, and mixed at our work 
fable. TTiey baked the muffins in the home economics room. Then we had :4 
party. It was a different party but a much appreciated one.* 

Science laboratories are near at hand 

In rural areas, even more than in most suburban and city school sys- 
tems, teacheis and pupils have but to step outside th^ door to find 
themselves in one of the fifiest science laboratories which any instruc- 
tor could desire. An early trip around the school grounds and/or their 
immediate vicinity, in the fall of the year, can lead to the planning 
and marking of a nature trail and the identification of the plants, 
shrubs, trees, and wild life found there. This challenges the students 
to read for information on every grade level and in a variety of ma- 
terials. Boys and girls soon feel a need to read textbooks, library books, 
magazines, newspapers, and encyclopedias. They discover parents and 
interested people in the community who are capable and willing to 
help them identify birds' nests, animal tracks, trees, and shrubs native 
to their locality. This sharing of information is one means of estabUsh- 
ing a closer bond between the school and the community — and at the 
same time making use of the vital human resources available there. 

Another Rural Teacher of the Year, Dwight Brink of Watervliet, 
Michigan, in his statement on ' What Rural Teaching Means to Me * 
said: 

The rural teacher has nature's laboratory at his doorstep. We can arrange 
trips to the woods, to ponds, gravel pits, and conservation projects. To under- 
stand the way people live, we can observe voting procedure at the township 
hall, visit a farm processing plant, and then to broaden our understandings our 
parents cooperate in getting the children to the nc^by city, to the fire depart- 
ment, r?dio station, and even to the for swimming. Nearly every year we 
visit some of Chicago's great places of interest. These activities bring meaning 



'Statement made at a rncetini; of the Department of Rural Education in Chicago, July 
7, 1^55. 
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to learninji and help me see the child in a new enviro imcnt outside the class* 
room." 

Resource people come to school 

If transportation facilities are inadecjuate or not available or the 
group too large to be transported with limited financial support, it is 
quite possible to invite resource people to come to school and talk with 
the children. Preparations for such an occasion have almost unlimited 
possibilities. Children can use all of the material available to them to 
make as much advance preparation as is possible. Either preceding or 
following the visit by a community person, depending upon the organi- 
zation of the curriculum unit or project, they may write to outside 
sources for additional materials to supplement their own supply. Writ- 
ing invitations to guest speakers and "thank you" notes following their 
appearance provides practical opportunities for the children to improve 
their skill in writing letters. 

Resources outside the community are used 

In planning a way to help her pupils have an enriching experience 
which local rural resources did not make possible, one fourth-grade 
teacher planned as follows: 

Twenty-t ight of my fourth-grade class, which consists of 40 pupils, had never 
been on a train and only five had ever been to a museum. It seemed desirable to 
hdp this group have such experiences. 

First, I went to the depot and made the necessary arrangements for the train 
trip to St. Petersburg, which is about 35 miles from our sclieol. >X'e are very 
.brtunate that our county provides a bus for our field trips, so I made arrange- 
ments for a bus to meet us at the St. Petersburg depot. When we made the trip 
the children were shown the Pullman and diner. >X^ien we left the train depot, 
we took the children to the St. Petersburg Million Dollar Pier where they ate 
their bag lunches and visited the television station. After lunch we visited the 
St. Petersburg Museum which was very interestinji; as well as educational. The 
school bus brought us back to our school in time for the children to ride their 
buses home as usual. 

If this type of exp-i^rience is not practical -or for some particular 
reason, not desirable- -many motion pictures are now available to any 
classroom which has projection c\]uipment. Actual scenes from the 
museum, from vr.rious industries, or depicting life in all parts of the 
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world are thus brought to the classroom and serve vicariously to enrich 
the learnings already achieved from library and textbook sources,* 

Parents' viewpoints are broadened 

In some communities there may be parents who feel that text infot- 
mation is enough for the classroom 5tudy» and that it is uimaessary to 
utilize other resources of the community as supplementary devices. To 
help parents get a broader view, one teacher prepares a brief (luestion- 
naire at the beginning of the term and sends it to each parent. In the 
list of questions one is included which is especially aimed to help them 
feel they are making a contribution to the school. The question is: 
"Is there any landmark or historical material on your fami or in your 
home that would be of help to the children in learning some of the 
history of our country?" The parents usually respond well; then the 
teacher works out a method whereby the item listed by the parent can 
be utilized in the social studies at some time during the year 

Free and inexpensive matonal; are abundant 

Much of the free and inexpensive material available serves as an 
excellent source of information for any teachers and pupils who take 
advantage of the opportunity which is theirs merely by writing ^o the 
appropriate business or company for it.** It is necessary to select ^uch 
materials thoui^htfuUy, however, for not all that is offered is equali) 

•An increasiiii: luinilxr of t^iunty .vtux)ls offices are assimin^ '••jichcR in securing 
films, filnistrips. Ami the like, eilhci throu>;h rlieir own ftu<;ti>.visuiil departniwits or by 
ailing S5 cltarin^j luui* ro seturc them from other sources. Some helpful sources of 
information on films .jul filnistrips Av.iil.ible include: 

Division of AiuiuvVi^vwl Instnulioii. Niitioiul litiuvation AssiKiation. 1201 SixtwHh 
Street. N. NX'., WasliinKton. D. C. 

Eiik(Mofs Guide to /•Vrr Pilms. WAwcMon Pio^r^s Service. R.uulolph, Wisconsin. |5. 

l-JucMort Ciuidv to I^'ree SliJefitm!. IMucators Prt^>?ress Service. Randolph. Wisconsin. $5. 

•Soiircrs of m.my matefi;\ls arc ^i>^*^csted by advertisements in current educatiofwl 
periodicals. A nuinher of bibliographies, indexes of tenctiin>? aids, and directories of 
s(»urces Ate puhlislit\l. Nome of tht-se, teachers mav wish to purchase. Others are or 
(ould 1h* av.ulable for irfcroove through the county schtu^ls olTice or h'brary. Among 
publ lulled li^Ls are: 

Field iinteiprises. liducAtion.il Division Soune of hee jnJ Invspcumt F.dutathtml 
Materially Chiiago: V\vU\ l-nterprises (Merchandise Mart Plana), 1955. 192 p. $V 

C;roi>;c Pfaknly (xj|le>;e for Teaviiors. Divr^on of Surveys and Field Services. Free 
and Invxi^tnstie leamug Mutcfials. Seventh edition. Nashville, Tenn.: the Division. t955. 
244 p. |L 

Hiifkhri/ner. Pairifia A.; Ckk\\\ T,; .v ! Fowlkes. John CJuy. Flvwvtnur) TtMhn 
(iu/Je to Fnr Cu^futilum MiUfialu FItventh edition'. Randolph. Wu.: Fducat(»rs 
Prn^ress Setvite, lyM. 3^2 p. |V50. 
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suitable. Some of it is very mediocre and some could harmful if 
im.^roperly used. 

Suggestions concerning the role of teachers in selecting materials are 
offered in Chapter 9. Some rules-of-thumb| useful as general guides in 
the selection and use of commercially sponsored materials might include 
these: 

1. Hie material would make a basic contribution to the purposes of the 
school. 

L. It would be used, not stored away in the expectation that it mi^ht some- 
time prove useful. 

3, It is suited to the developm^»ntal level of the pupils, 

4. It is rejjarded and used as supplemental material, not as basic 

3. If in a field where information or developments are changing rapidly, the 
material is up to date. 

6. Its primary purpose is educational rather than to advertise a product of 
the distributor. 

Materials and eqiiipmeni brought from home may supplement what- 
ever supply is available in the classrtwm, Magazines, newspapers, 
books, pictures, and records can also be used in similar fashion — either 
loaned by parent or patron, or given to the school to be used as needed 
in the classroom Unattractive pictures, poorly placed on classroom 
walls, can be removed f^om the frames and replaced with seasonal 
pictures or reproductions of famous paintings. Rearranged attractively, 
at pupils* eye level, the pictures will provide an entirely different atmos- 
phere. 

Excellent educational programs are also available via radio in many 
areas, where the school is equipped to take advantage of them, Often, 
the individuals or groups who plan these programs provide advance 
schedules and outlines containing information which can be very help- 
ful to the teacher and pupils in preparing to get the most benefit from 
listening to the program. 

Textbooks are useful tools and sources 

In a preliminary survey, made in selected school systems throughout 
the country, teachers listed certain representative problems regarding 
best ways to use the resources available to them in their individual 
and varied situations. 

One such problem was based on the premise that '^textbooks are 
geared to one-grade classrooms/' Such a problem can really be turned 
into a challenge by the resourceful teacher and h'^r pupils. It is not 
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solely a problem of teachers in small conimunities, but is a condition 
common to all schools. No classroom, whether it houses first-graders, 
sixth-graders, or senior American History students, has in it pupils with 
equal intelligence, ability, and background. Therefore, a text written on 
the so-called level of the riass cannot meet the needs of every student, 
even in a one-grade classroom. In all cases, then, textbooks may serve as 
guides to material and miy present organized subject matter but the 
resourceful teacher will work with her students in developing the cur- 
riculum most likay to meet their individual needs. 

Every class has a range of several grades in ability. In schools in 
rural areas and small communities there often is opportunity to group 
children efTcctively for work on a particular unit or project without 
emphasizing the grade level of the work involved. This makes possible 
a sharing of ideas through more than one area of communication and is 
a wholesome, life-like situation. In the words of Fannie W. Dunn in 
Thi,' Child in the Rural Environment: 

. . . Large units of work are developed around genuine life interests and 
experiences, and use is made not of a single textbook, with a common assignment 
for all pupils, but of many reference books, some easy and some more difficult, 
with different contributions to the class discussions by individuals and com- 
mittees. Other activities than those with books are also involved. Children work 
together, as people do outside of school, on enterprises of common interest in 
which each participates according to his capacity. Some are clever with their 
fingers, others show peculiar ability in finding and bringing in interesting objects 
for group use. Others contribute clippings or pictures, others scarcii the library 
and report what they have read. Some paint and draw, some contrive mechanical 
devices, some write poems or plays, and still others take the lead in organization 
and conduct of school clubs or group games. ^ 

Thus, anothe; problem — **texts are frequently too difficult for the 
majority of the students in the class*' — is partially alleviated by having 
copies of many texts in the classroom. Such a method encourages 
re.search in materials on various grade levels and application of the 
information gained wherever needed or desired by teachers and pupils. 
In some school systems, no social studies text is adopted as a "basic 
text"; instead, a few copies each of a variety of texts, magazines, and 
newspapers are purchased for the use of all. Thus, pupils are able to 
profit from acquaintance with many sources rather than being limited, 
as is so often the case, by their contact with authors of but one or two 

*Dium. F.iiinie W. The Child tn the Rural Efivironvient. YcmAooIc ivM. Washington, 
D. C; Dcpaitiiitnt of R«u.i! F-diicaiiiHi. National I-ducaiion Association, p. 2()2-203. 
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texts. This later helps them develop the ability to distinguish between 
fact and propaganda as they read newspapers and magazines, listen to 
radio, or watch programs dealing with current happenings on television. 

When in$f rucf nal resources are limited . . . 

Concern over how to have pupils work in small groups when work- 
ing on a large unit of work with insufficient instructional materials, 
was expressed by a fifth-grade teacher. In keeping with her belief that 
children should solve problems and do group work, use wps made in 
this classroom of community resources and materials that could be 
brought from home. Papier-mach^ was used for making maps and 
figures, and scrap materials were found useful in making shadow 
boxes. Pine straw for basket making, clay for modeling, and rock 
collections were among the resources of the community which proved 
useful in the classroom. 

In another school, it was possible to arrange schedules so that 
teachers with music and art abilities could share their skills and train- 
ing with other teachers. In order to have additional art supplies, some 
parent-teacher groups helped and the children paid a small fee, on a 
voluntary basis, at the beginning of the year. 

Securing parent cooperation for a program is one of the best possible 
means for assuring its success. Where parents are given opportunity 
to see the need for materials and are made aware of the benefits their 
children would receive from them, they are usually most anxious and 
willing to assist in any program necessary to secure the desired supplies 
or equipment. 

Children need materials for independent work 

How can I prepare my pupils to work profitably by themselves.^ 
(We used to refer to work done independently of the teacher as "seat 
work.**) This is another problem which often troubles the busy teacher 
who has a large number of pupils with the customary range of ability, 
interest, and initiative. Conscientious teachers greatly desire to help 
their pupils learn to plan and work profitably while the teacher is 
engaged with others. To meet this goal requires much time and pre- 
planning. However, this work need not and should not be isolated, 
unrelated activity. It should be the outgrowth of regular work in some 
project or curriculum area, thus enriching the learning already taking 
place. For example, a well-organized unit of work in social studies 
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or science, in wnich pupils are led by the teacher to set problems and 
list questions for solution, also often develops leads for creative inde- 
pendent work. Such work can easily involve one or more subject areas 
in addition to the one in which the unit has its origin. The classroom 
which contains a good supply of magazines, newspapers, and pictures 
and keeps them accessible to the students wishing to make notebooks, 
illustrate articles, arrange bulletin or tackboard displays, or prepare a 
hobby scrapbook finds the probl ;m of "seat work" greatly alleviated. 

Libraries are "miraculous pitcliers" 

Library services from the local, county, or state level can do much to 
help the busy teacher and enrich the literary background of pupils of all 
ages. An attractive library or reading corner challenges and invites 
them to * come in and read," Many state libraries are accessible to 
teachers and pupils, regardless of the distance which separates them, by 
means of a loan system which enables them to borrow and use the 
books for varying periods of time. They may pay nothing for this serv- 
ice except transportation costs one way. Such libraries often include 
filmstrips, recordings, and albums of pictures, available on the same 
basis that books are bor>owed. Competent librarians are most willing 
and anxious to cooperate in selecting materials for a unit of work if 
such help is requested by pupils or teachers. 

In the Cave Creek School, referred to in Chapter 2,^ there is a set of 
new encyclopedias as well as a set of older ones. Both classrooms use 
the encycIopedi,is, From the county library, three times each year, 
the school borrows 50 books that the teachers and children select 
together. From the st^te trxtbook library the school selects and 
borrows, three times a year, 50 other books. The pupils and teachers 
also use a small library in the community. To select books from the 
county library, teach 3 and pupils go to the library in a group. Parents 
assist with transportation Half the pupils ride in cars with parents. 
Half go with ihe teachers. This means that all the children and the 
teachers are in town togeiher to look through the library shelves and 
select the books they desire, with help not only from the librarian but 
also from the teachers who are familiar with the books and with the 
needs and personal interests of the children. Having the pupils help 
select the books they use works well. It leads to more reading than if 
the books were assigned by the teachers. 

•See page 7. 
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G)unty Of city libraries should be used wherever available and m 
mar) areas a county bookmobile makes regular visits to schools. Even 
with limited resources, much improvement is possible in local library 
services. With the close cooperation of the school, the PTA or other 
community group, the board of education, and the county or inter- 
mediate school office, book fairs may be arranged or cooperative 
libraries developed. Maps, globes, science charts, filmstrip projectors 
and filmstrips on various subjects may be purchased and shared and 
a greatly enriched program made possible in most areas, even though 
some such areas be quite remote. Many schools also make plans to 
receive both children's and teachers' magazines regularly, as well as 
free monthly copies of Ford Times, Ties, Friends, and other similar 
publications. 

Materials are related to individual needs 

Such materi.-^ls as those mentioned above provide pupils with the 
necessary resources to stimulate their interests in, and desire to do, con- 
structive work relating to or supplementing their regular classtime 
activities. The resourceful teacher and pupils can do much to enlarge 
upon the few suggestions given; what is done will depend upon indi- 
vidual needs, local conditions, and the challenge they feel. 

Two examples may show how resources of the rural environment 
can be effectively mobilized to meet the needs of specific children. The 
first tells of their use to enrich the leisure time of a bright child. Jane, 
an unusually intelligent eighth-grade girl, not having enough work to 
occupy her time, was unhappy, lost interest in school, annoyed other 
children, wasted time. As Jane had a keen interest in little children, it 
was suggested that she find and prepare stories suitable for telling to 
children in primary grades. This led her to make an anthology of 
stories and poems. A portfolio was needed for this collection, so she 
became interested in art — both construction and design. Her interest in 
selecting stories for little children inspired her to find stories which 
would be of interest to her own class in social studies, and in this way 
Jane gained a rich background in history and geography. Some of the 
stories suggested dramatization so she revamped them and found suit- 
able music and rhythmic dances to be used with them. One interest led 
to another and in a thott time Jane s leisure time was filled with worth- 
while interesting experiences. 
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The other illustrates use of a narrow interest to develop a broader 
outlook. Abe, fifteen and in the seventh grade, worked about eight 
hours daily outside of school hours on his father's farm. He had no 
interest in anything except the farm, not even listening to the radio 
unless the program dealt with farm life. 

Beginning with this immediate interest, Abe was asked to be leader 
of a group interested in improving the schoolgrounds. The planting of 
flowers and shrubs necessitated some reading of catalogs arid gardening 
books. The teacher made a point of going over some of these with him. 
As she observed him while reading, she noticed that his eye span was 
short. When she talked with him about it, he was willing to schedule 
some special after-school time for remedial exercises. With definite 
help, he grew two years in reading ability during the term. In addition, 
Abe learned for the first time what it meant to be a member of his 
group and began to take interest in other activities which his classmates 
were engaging in, such as stamp collecting or corresponding with 
foreign children, and in the geography and English study to which these 
led. 

Standards of selection are needed 

The importance of thoughtfully choosing commercially-sponsored 
free materials was discussed earlier in this chapter. The need to be 
selective is not limited to free materials; sound standards of selection 
are needed for every type of instructional material brought into the 
classroom or used elsewhere by the class. 

For a majority of teachers the most important single type of teaching 
material is the textbook. In content areas or subjects in which they do 
not feel very sure of themselves, some teachers depend on the textbook 
almost entirely. It sets the objectives for what they teach and often is 
the only material the pupils are expected to use. Many more teachers 
use the textbook as a general guide and source of information in achiev- 
ing objectives which are fairly clear to them; other instructional ma- 
terials and a variety of learning activities are used along with it. And, 
as was noted previously, in some classes and in certain subjects, not one 
textbook but several are made available. In all instances, textbooks 
need to be carefully selected in terms of the purposes to be achieved 
and the needs and capabilities of the children who will use them. 

The extent to which the teacher in the small school has opportunity 
or responsibility for selecting textbooks varies greatly. State or county 
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adoptions govern textbook selection in many schools; in others the in- 
dividual teacher (sometimes even the school board) makes the selec- 
tion. It is a responsibility not to be taken lightly. A teacher's prefer- 
ence for this or that text, unless it is an informed preference, is scarcely 
a reliable guide. Yet teachers, as the persons who actually work with 
children in using the books, have a special kind of expertness that 
should be used in making choices. A plan for selecting textbooks that 
has proven helpful involves the followmg: 

1. A conference of teachers with administrator or instructional supervisor to 
discuss curriculum needs and textbook changes waich teachers feel are most 
vitally needed. 

2. Opportunities for the teachers or their committee representatives to meet, 
study, and evaluate new materials available. 

3. Follow^up meetings at which this group has the time and opportunity 
to present their findings to fellow teachers; discuss the possibilities with them; 
and eventually arrive at a satisfactory decision regarding their adoption and use. 
(Administrators, boards of education, and parents often need help in under- 
standing this process, appreciating the time involved in making a worthwhile 
study, and respecting the decision reached by the teacher committee.) 

4. Constant evalua^ion by all concerned for the purpose of making further 
changes which may seem advisable in order to improve the program of instruc- 
tion in any and all subject areas. 

In putting into practice any such program, it is very desirable that 
elementary and secondary teachers and administrators work together 
closely, in order that devices, materials, and techniques used on one level 
may be recognized, understood, and utilized for the best interests of 
children on all levels. 

Good library and supplemental materials may be chosen in a similar 
manner. Some slates have summer educational conferences, often at 
colleges or universities, at which textbook and equipment companies 
display and demonstrate the newest materials which they can provide. 
Many educators take advantage of the opportunity to attend such con- 
ferences, to consult with the company representatives and consultants 
present, to examine and discuss the materials on display, and to confer 
with fellow educators who have come for the same purpose. 

Where possible, visiting days may be arranged to give teachers, 
cither individually or by committees, the opportunity to observe text- 
book materials and equipment in use in other schools. Such oppor- 
tunities enable them to see how the materials in question are meeting 
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the needs of the students using them, and thus help in evaluating their 
suitability for the local situation. 

The intermediate unit helps provide materials 

In the Department of Rural Education's 1954 Yearbook,^ it is pointed 
out that in most states, the original duties of the county or intermediate 
superintendent's office were keeping records, making reports to the 
state, visiting schools, and approving some types of school disburse- 
ments. Provision of educational services has been much more recent 
and is considered by many educators to be the most important function 
of the intermediate unit. 

What are these educational services? How have they been developed 
to be of greatest benefit to local districts in providing better learning 
conditions and in securing materials helpful in improving instruction? 
The services vary with the size of the community being served, the 
financial ability of the community, the type of school organization, the 
size and professional preparation of the faculty, and the nature of 
available transportation and communication facilities. In every case, 
the local school unit should survey its own needs and determine how 
adec^uately its resources are meeting those needs. It should then at- 
tempt to discover how best to use the services of the intermediate unit, 
as well as the state department of education, to supplement the local 
program and thus increase opportunities foi boys and girls. 

The intermediate unit is in a position to make available many serv- 
ices which, if desired and used to best advantage, could benefit local 
programs immeasurably. Such a unit can provide leadership in cur- 
riculum study and enrichment and help to secure good inservice educa- 
tion programs. It can establish and maintain such services as a coopera- 
tive library or an audio-visual library, with expense being shared by 
participating districts or schools, or financed by the county office where 
funds are available for such a project. New materials, textbooks, cur- 
riculum aids, and equipment can be made accessible for study, examina- 
tion, and even for temporary experimental use. 

A fine example is the San Diego County Schools Service Center, with 
its curriculum laboratory, audio-visual and book libraries, and science 
and industrial arts workshops. Files of free and inexpensive resource 

'N.itjdnal Filiication Association, Dqiartnu-nt of Rural Hciuration. The Cammunity 
School and 'Jn- Int^rmtdtate Vntt. Veafb(K>k 1954. VC'jushin^ton. D. C: the Department, 
1954. 259 p. *3. 
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materials are available. Sample textbooks are accessibly displayed. 
Courses of study, resource units, and curriculum materials from other 
school systems are available for use by teachers as they develop their 
own resource materials. 

Some intermediate units serve by facilitating the use of resources. 
Information bulletins are prepared on what is available, where it may 
be located, and how it might be used. Charts, maps, mock-ups, diora- 
mas and realia pertaining to the local environment may be constructed 
or collected and made available. 

Within the reach of the intermediate school administrator, just as in 
the case of individual teachers and pupils in each classroom, there are 
many resources which, properly utilized, will greatly enrich the cur- 
riculum and broaden the educational horizons for today's youth. More 
and more, these administrators are reaching out for these resources and 
making them accessible to schools and teachers — especially teachers in 
small communities. 

I do not lack for resources 

As I review the sources available to me and the suggestions for 
using the materials and resources they offer, I realize that my school 
can have the learning materials we really need. We do not have a fine 
large service center at our county schools office, for there are not so 
very many teachers in our county. But our superintendent is working 
with several other county superintendents ?.nd with our local teachers 
college to set up a film service. And, as I <^hink uf talks Tve had with 
other teachers, I know that we would all gain by pooling our ideas and 
even some of the materials we have acquired. The children, and their 
parents too, have ideas and will help. 

Recently I met a teacher who had attended a itate rural teachers 
workshop in Wyoming last fall. She says that they visited every unit 
of their state government to find out what it had to offer the schools 
and also learned what business firms could offer them. They left for 
home, she told me, feeling thrxt every resource of the state was as near 
as the mail box or the telephone. 

That's the way it is for me, I think. Of course, I don't need either the 
telephone or the U. S. mail to reach the lesources that lie just outside 
the schoolhouse door or over the hill on the next farm. Truly, I do 
not lack for resources. 



CHAPTER 7 



I Need To "Talk Shop" 
with Someone 



I^RIDAV night again and my first month of teach- 
ing has ended," sighed Janet White, quite bewildered as she picked up 
her register to complete the first monthly report. As she worked along 
on the report, she realized that it was quite out of balance. "Oh, dear!'* 
she thought, "if I had only studied harder when I was in college, surely 
there wouldn't be so many problems now. Perhaps I would know how 
to finish this report correctly. Perhaps I would know how to help these 
boys and girls better than I am able to do now." 

Problemsl Problems! Problems! 

In sheer desperation Miss VC'hite rested her head in her hands and 
began to think through what was happening at the Ranchwood School 
in the Sierras. Here she was, struggling to give the twenty-five boys 
and girls in all eight grades a chance to learn the basic skills and to 
become good American citizens. "But just what am I doing to these 
children.^" she almost cried aloud. "I need to give each child so much 
more time, but how can I? Certainly that daily schedule I made has 
something wrong with it for not once this past month have I been able 
to get all those classes in. There's Tom, that eightlvgrade boy now past 
fifteen, who grows restless and uncooperative each day. Can it be he is 
troubled over some problem at home, or is it that these lessons arc not 
stimulating enough.^" she questioned herself. 

Janet, forcing back tears as she reviewed in her mind the work of 
the first month, thought about the Baker and the Ashton children and 
how they quarreled with one another during every recess and even in 
the classroom. She tried to console herself by thinking, "Certainly it's 

Lilhan B. JohrKston, Educational Consultant, El Dorado County Schools, Government 
Center, Placerville, California, prepared the first draft of Chapter 1. . 
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not my fault that their dads are feuding over that cut fence between 
their ranches." But no matter how she tried to rationalize, she knew 
in her own heart she had a responsibility to help these children over- 
come their eternal bickering. 

Besides these teachei-pupil-community problems, there were others. 
She had little equipment to work with: no balls, little playground 
equipment, no adjustable desks, few library books, and a building some 
fifty years old, desperately in need of painting. 

"Oh, if I only had someone to talk shop to," she sighed, "I kn-jw 
I could get some help in improving this school." Then she thought of 
that twenty miles of mountainous roads to travel if she visited with 
Mrs. Mayberry, the teacher in the nearest school. Her Iieart sank. 

Janet almost jumped when suddenly she noticed how dim the light 
had grown in the room. She quickly put on her coat and scarf, picked 
up her register with its unbalanced report, got into the car, and drove 
to her lonely little home several miles away. As she drove along every 
thought was ab'^sorbed in where and how she could find someone with 
whom she could "talk shop," 

In time she reached the cold little cabin, feeling desperately alone and 
discouraged. She was tempted to throw herself on her bed and "cry it 
out," but just then she spied a slip of paper that had been pushed under 
her door. Quickly she snatched it up and began to read: 

Dear Miss White: 

We are sorry we missed yow, Betty and I are riding to the X-Bar 
Ranch tomorrow and we'd love to have you ride with us. Won't you 
come to eat breakfast with us about 7:30.^ We'll leave shortly after 
breakfast. 

Follow Highway 50 south three miles and then turn left. Our 
house is the first house on the right after you turn. 
We'll he waiting for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Riggins 

Buf there's always someone to help 

Janet was so excited she began to hum "It's Nice To Get Up in the 
Morning," Everything was different now; someone cared. In her 
excitenient she even skipped to the mail box for her mail To her 
joy there was a letter from Mother and one from Mrs. Mary Parker, 
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the consultant and curriculum coordinator in the county schools 
office. Mother's letter was full of good news from home — Father had 
a raise; Grandmother was coming for Christmas; the twins were to sing 
in the talent show. The letter from Mrs. Parker said, 'Til be with you 
Tuesday and will be able to stay several days if you wish my help that 
long/' "Now rU have someone to talk shop to," thought Miss White 
excitedly. 

The week end was a happy one. Horseback riding, hiking, collecting 
rocks and seed pods, and learning the names of many of the plants 
and trees, made that week end one of the best Janet had ever spent. 
Not until four o'clock on Sunday did she return to her cabin. She had 
come back early to lay plans for Monday, especially for the pupil- 
teacher planning period. She also wanted to make a list of problems 
she hoped to discuss with Mrs. Parker when she arrived on Tuesday. 

"What are the most important things I should ask her? There are 
many things of course, but which are most important?" Janet sat think- 
ing for a while, then she wrote the following: 

Questions for Mrs. Parker 

1. How can I have contacts with other teachers? I need someone to talk shop 

to. 

2. How can I get better acquainted with parents and other people in the 
community? 

3. How can I help parents understand modern teaching procedures? 

4. How can I understand each child better? 

5. How can I maintain good discipline? 

6. What curriculum offerings will serve the pupils in my school best? 

7. How can I use the community to enrich my program? 

8. \X^at is a workable schedule for my school? 

9. How can we all work together in our community to build a better school? 

10. How can I gci enough materials needed for my work? 

11. Some of the parents want to sponsor hot lunches; what is my part in the 
lunch program? 

12. ^f/hdX services and help can I get from the county office? 

13. One member of my school board seems dictatorial. What should I do 
about it? 

14. How will joining a professional organization help me? 

The Consultant comes and stays 

A little after ten o clock on Tuesday morning Mrs. Parker, the coun- 
ty consultant, entered the little schoolroom at Ranchwood. "I am so 
glad you are here, Mrs. Parker/' smiled Miss White as she offered her 
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guest a chair. Some of the boys and girls gave Mrs. Parker an apprecia- 
tive glance as she entered the room, for many of them remembered how 
she had helped them with their hobby show last year. "I have quite a 
few matters I would like to talk over with you, Mrs. Parker. It's good 
to have someone with whom to talk things through." 

'*I am glad to be here. Miss White, and I'll be happy to help as best I 
can. Don't let me disturb your classes now, but you go right ahead with 
your work, I'll just browse around and reacquaint myself with the 
children and what they are doing." The class work proceeded and Mrs. 
Parker observed a variety of activities for the remainder of the day, 
making notes that would serve as reminders for later discussion with 
Miss White. 

After school was dismissed, teacher and consultant sat down together. 
Mrs. Parker was enthusiastic about the tidy, neat room and the part the 
children had in putting things in their places. "You seem to understand 
the children in your school — their interests and their abilities," she said. 
"I have been interested to note that the books you have selected from 
the library reflect the interests and reading levels of so many of your 
children in such a variety of topics: insects, biographizes, history of our 
country, literature, picture books, science fiction, fairy stories, and 
science. It almost looks as though you were making an exploratory 
study of thechi' Jren's interests. Am I right?" 

"That's exactly what I have been trying to do, Mrs. Parker. I'm glad 
you think it is a good idea. I believe teaching can be exciting if one 
gets to know the children and has some assurance that they are making 
genuine progress. But I have really been lonely here except during the 
last week end when Mrs. Riggins invited me to ride with them. I often 
wish I had someone to talk shop to." Miss Whi^e spoke wistfully. 

Children are a source of Help 

"It's important to all of us, professionally, to have opportunities to 
exchange our ideas with others, Miss White. We are hoping to arrange 
s<:)me area meetings in different parts of the county so teachers can come 
together and get acquainted with one another. However, there is one 
source that no teacher should ignore in looking for someone with whom 
to talk over many types of classroom problems. I'nri thinking of the 
children themselves, for some of our most significant reactions and 
suggestions can come from them." 
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"Come to think of it, you arc right/' said Miss White. "Some of 
the planning sessions and evaluation discussions we have had in our 
room have been most interesting and woithwhile. They have helped me 
to see what was needed and often the children see possibilities 1 haven't 
thought of/' 

Parents and olhers in the community may help 

"Other sources of help in discussing classroom problems are parents 
and other inferested persons in the community/' Mrs. Parker went on. 
''Sometimes we look only for professional help when classroom piob- 
lems arise, and overlook the lay people in our community. Many fac- 
tors influence our problems and often the people who know the local 
situation can give the help needed. We should remember that the small 
school is close to the community and frequently the key to some of the 
most tantalizing problems lies right within the community itself. Con- 
ferences with parents and community leaders, whether planned or in- 
fornal, can be a great help. Of course we would avoid the gossipy kind 
of talk that could create more problems than it solves/' 

**You surely are giving me very helpful suggestions/' said Miss 
White. "I never thought about calling on people of the community 
when I need to talk shop/' 

"You know, we are thinking of trying out a plan used in Monterey 
County.*' Mrs. Parker was speaking. 'Their consultant invited several 
teachers who were especially active in studying ways of improving the 
curriculum to come to vhe county schools oflRce to meet with interested 
parents and (ay persons. This h.is broui>ht about good public rela- 
tionships. The parents as well as the teachers have made vital contri- 
butions to curriculum planning/' 

"I wish some of my board members could be invited to such a meet- 
ing. They would understand better what a modern educational pro- 
gram should be if they could attend such a meeting/' said Miss White. 
"One of my biggest probleni^ here seems to be lack of understanding 
of pa rents regarding a modern teaching program/' 

Consulfdfiis and supervisors Kelp, foo 

*'You know. Mrs. Parker, I sometimes think training colleges give us 
teachers in small schools too little background, but you consultants 
come to our aid and help us bridge the gap between what we ve learned 
and things-a§"tbey-are/* ^aid .Vliss White thoughtfully. 
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You may be right. The purposes of the consultant or supervisor are 

to btid^c the ^ap an J help the teacher in every way possible. We ar- 
range for inservice programs; we help teachers arrange ''get-to* 
gethers**; we work with teachers in the development of curriculum ma- 
terials; we offer guidance to both teachers and pupils in every way we 
can; we try to help teachers with promising newer procedures and 
methods/* 

Teachers share ihrough professional meetings 

"I've been anxious to tell you about our Rural Teachers Club for this 
area Vou are cordially invited to come to our monthly meetings. Mrs. 
Mayberry» Mr. Calhoun, and other teachers from neighboring schools 
come together to talk over problems and share their experiences. We 
have cjuite a time talking over the many ideas offered by the different 
teachers and the consultants. Before the close of each meeting the 
group agrees upon a place for the ne.\t meeting and the topic to be 
studied and discussed. In the interim the teachers organize their ideas 
and gather materials pertaining to the subject to be studied. Next 
week we meet at the Hidden Valley School. Our topic is» 'Getting ma- 
terials for the slow reader/ Can you come?" 

' I certainly want to/* said Miss White. '*I would enjoy getting ac- 
quainted with the other teachers in this part of the county/' 

* 'There may be some other ways we could help you exchange ideas 
and get help from other teachers/* mused Mrs. Parker, '*I understand 
some very interesting area meetings were conducted and arranged by the 
consultants in Santa Barbara County. I believe these meetings began 
by teachers within reasonable traveling distance of each other arrang- 
ing to get together to get acquainted and to share common teaching 
pmblenis. Now bimonthly meetings are held, each school taking its 
turn as hostess. 

"As I recall the story, the members of one group felt the need of help 
with social studies. Miss Schnitter, the cor.sultant, guided the develop- 
ment oF a resource unit on 'Oxnnuinity Life Throuc;h the Sugar Beet 
ItKlusrry.' All members present contributed some ideas for the unit. 
The tiiree teachers who told me about liow they proceeded, said: 

I-'itn!. \\c Je\ eloped a h.i.oc (uiduiv o( contctit rr.vitLTi.il to be used M\d then we 
listCvl sU'i.Lie^Ux! activirirs. TIk* gtoup then vli^u't-'^^^ed to a .study of techniques 
and mvtr.uds of U.u'hin^t: rcidin^jj; aiul anthmvtic in order to [provide for these 
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areas in the unit. Gradiury tlie social studies unit took shape. The various 
activities suggested in the unit were tested and tried out in the classrooms, 

"These meetings filled two needs — for professional growth and social 
stimulation. Several enduring friendships were formed, and always the 
teachers and consultants came away from the meetings with a feeling 
of oneness, in spite of many digressions and numerous interruptions to 
refill coffee cups." 

"That is very interesting," remarked Miss White. "At times I feel 
so isolated; I wish we had somethmg like that/' 

Colleges help with inservice education 

"Another interesting program which our county office is arranging 
is a series of meetings at which the teachers work on curriculum. Dur- 
ing May of last year, teachers were asked if they would like to work on 
curriculum and, if so, in what area th^;. preferred to work. Chairmen 
for each of the following areas were appointed by the county school 
superintendent: language arts, social studies, science, arithmetic, health 
and safety, and physical education and recreation. Emphasis is to be 
placed on the teaching of reading in the above subject areas. The 
chairmen and many of the teachers have taken summer courses in the 
areas in which they planned to work this coming school year. During 
this winter, college instructors will come out from the nearby college 
to give instruction in curriculum development. Teachers may earn 
college credit if they wish, but more important is the fact that class- 
rooms will he used as laboratories and many new procedures will be 
tried out. 

"If you are able to get in to the workshops/* Mrs. Parker continued, 
**you may decide upon an area in whicli you wish to work. If you can- 
not come in, you may send to the committee of teachers who can come 
the results and findings of activities you try out in your school. We 
consultants will carry information and, we hope, inspiration from these 
workshops to teachers who are too far away to meet with the groups 
regularly.** 

"Vm certainly glad you are planning such a program. I may not be 
able to attend all the meetings, but perhaps I can get to most of them. 
If the plan for released time is accepted by my school board and mini- 
mum teaching day is permitted occasionally, I surely can manage/* Miss 
White announced cheerfully. "I would like to work in social stiidies 
myself." 
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*'YevS many .school l)i»ardi> have been contacted already and have 
agreed to give released time for curriculum work and others are pro- 
viding for the minimum day plan. I believe it will be possible for you 
to come in for some of the meetings. In the meantime you can read and 
work out ideas you think valuable to your school and worthy of passing 
on toothers," smiled j\Irs. Parker. 

Help with persistent problems is needed 

"I know one thintj in this school that Td rather not tell others about, 
yet!'* Miss White said, emphatically. ''How can I maintain good disci- 
pline? To me discipline is far more than merely keeping pupils quiet 
and out of mischief. 1 think every child should be purposefully and 
constructively at work. But I despair of getting James and Rodney to be 
purposeful and constructive! How can I help them develop some self- 
control?" 

Miss White was launched on one of the vital problems from her list, 
a problem about which she needed desperately to share her concerns 
with someone else. 

*'It seems to me," Mrs. Parker began, "that each child must develop 
self-direction and self-control as he pursues useful ends. As the chil- 
dren have opportunity to exercise initiative through the planning they 
share with you, as they help to set up problems and then develop ques- 
tioiis which they follow up wi.'h research, they experience the need for 
work skills and for self-discipline in order to produce satisfying results. 
One of the reasons we sometimes have 'discipline^ problems is that we 
fail to help some children set goals which are within their level of 
interest or ability to succeed. Perhaps that is the reason James seems 
so uncooperative at times. Didn*t he say this morning that he was 
interested in science and in discovering why and how electricity works? 
I wonder if James would be more interested and cooperative if you 
ciKild find some books he would enjoy on electricity, or atomic power, 
and give him a chance to share what he learns with others? 

A hoy in xMontercy County had much the same problem. He was 
sullen and stubborn, and resented his cLis^mates and teachers. In fact, 
he did everything he could to annoy. Even his facial expression and 
posture showed tliat he was very unhappy. His teacher was much con- 
cernei! about his attitude. As she studied all she could learn about him, 
she came co the conclusion that the boy demanded attention, but needed 
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security. He feared criticism, but needed the approval of adults and 
classmates. He would not invite ridicule by attempting what he felt 
unable to accomplish." 

The help of "specialists" is sometimes essential 

"This teacher in Monterey County, having learned a good bit about 
how to study children, was able to arrive at a sensible judgment concern- 
ing the boy's needs. Some children face more complex problems, so 
we are fortunate to be able to call on a guidance coordinator and a 
number of other '.specialists' from the county office or the teachers col- 
lege to help diagnose children's personality difficulties and plan con- 
structively for them in our classrooms. 

"This teacher had interpreted the boy*s essential problem correctly 
and was able to do a number of constructive things. She planned ways 
to make class periods so interesting as to be attractive even to the child 
unable to read well. She planned a wide variety of reading experiences, 
some simple enough for the poor reader, some difficult enough to chal- 
lenge the good reader. She permitted children to read to each other and 
paired this difficult boy with a patient, understanding classmate. Always 
she treated him like the others, never giving him special concession just 
to avoid a flare-up of temper. Criticism was given when it was abso- 
lutely necessary, but unstinted praise was given to all when it was de- 
served. With favorable attention given to constructive behavior by both 
teacher and children, this boy is making a very good adjustment to his 
class," Mrs. Parker concluded. 

''Sounds to me as though your example fits James pretty well! It 
gives me some ideas!" Miss White responded. 

The two continued their discussion that day until the classroom be- 
gan to grow dim. During the succeeding two days they worked through 
a full schedule of shared teaching and planning, and the discussion of 
a great variety of professional and personal concerns. It wasn*t until 
late on the final afternoon that the question of how talk-shop activi- 
ties could be provided came up again. 

•'I'm so grateful that I have had vou to talk shop to," Miss White 
was saying. ''It's often too far to drive to meetings at night; besides 
you have given me inlJividual help on my specific problems. I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart.*' 
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Time to attend meetings i$ needed 

"I can't blame you for asking me again how you can get to meetings 
at night," Mrs. Parker commented. "Many counties are trying to find 
satisfactory ways of freeing teachers for participation in professional 
meetings. We are considering these: 

Substitutes. One three-teacher school in Contra Costa County is 
meeting the problem by hiring substitute teachers 30 that teachers may 
attend meetings or visit other schools. A school in Merced County is 
hiring a substitute teacher so that their teaching principal may attend 
professional meetings with full-time administrators. 

Professional Day Meetings, In most counties it is very difficult for 
teachers in isolated school districts to attend helpful talk-shop dinner 
meetings ut night, so a number of schools are providing free time for 
professional day meetings. These are one-day meetings where pro- 
fessional talks and round table discussions are provided. Children are 
dismissed for the day. 

Minimum Day Schedtdes. A number of districts are permitting their 
teachers to teach a minimum day when educational meetings are to be 
held. Under this schedule the teacher may leave the school before two 
o'clock to attend the meetings. 

Released Time. In the fall of 1955, the El Dorado County School 
Superintendent organized teachers throughout the county into cur- 
riculum committees. Trustees were asked to provide time for their 
teachers to do curriculum work on released time and many agreed to 
do so. On the first Friday afternoon of the month, teachers attended 
meetings on released time; on the third Friday permission was granted 
for teachers to serve the minimum day at school and then attend meet- 
ings." 

"Those all seem excellent ideas," commented Miss White. "Maybe 
some of them could be worked out for us." 

The county schools office helps 

"The county office is tryint: out some other means for stimulating 
the shari[i<; of ideas. \\.\\c you been receiving the school news of the 
county tlroLix^h the SJ-^ol iWus In this bulletin announce- * 

merits are nuule, scheduler for conferences are listed, outstandinc u'ork 
clotu: in various schools is siHiii'nari.''ecl, and new ideas arc presented. 
vS)aietiinC'>> a new bi;ok ori eJucaliun is briefly reviewed. Teachers are 
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asked to send in contributions to each bulletin, so I think this bulletin 
often becomes an excellent sharing device/* 

Mrs. Parker continued, "Our county office is a lounge for the teachers 
coming in to the county seat. Outstanding charts, bulletin boards, 
crafts, and exhibits on units or other materials are on display there. 
Teachers come in to chat with other teachers and with the consultants. 
Even a little box for each school is available to hold mail, announce- 
ments, or any free materials that may have come in. 

**You would be welcome to come in. Miss White. Td be delighted to 
show you around. Certainly you would have someone to talk shop with 
in the county office!" 

Professional organizations ''talk shop/' foo 

"When we speak of the need to talk shop, we usually think of our 
need for personal contacts and face-to- face relationships. I have spoken 
of several ways in which our school system tries to provide for these. 
But sometimes we find helpful books, bulletins, and magazines — ma- 
terials that seem to talk shop with us because the writers know oui 
problems and seem to be writing to us. Some of the materials our coun- 
ty office provides are like that, we hope, and so are some of the bulletins 
of the state education department. 

"But there are other sources. In this country teachers, like people 
of other special interest groups, work together through their profes- 
sional organizations. We have our State Education Association, with 
a n amber of special departments and interest groups. Then there is 
the National Education Association, with its various departments, 
committees, and service groups. They and other special interest organ- 
izations publisli many bulletins, books, and magazines some of which 
would help and interest you. I am sure you know about them from your 
work at the teachers college, but it might be useful to look them over 
now in terms of the problems you are facing. When you come into the 
county office, be sure to look up the ones we have. Undoubtedly you 
will want to arrange to have your own professional magazines come to 
you regularly, to talk shop about some things you may not have 
thought of as well as to help with the 'problems.* " 

As she finished speaking, Mrs. Parker glanced out the window. "Oh, 
my! Time is moving fast! The sun is sinking low again and I have 
that long drive back to PIacer\alle. I have enjoyc ! every minute of 
the past three days!'* 
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Taking Mrs. Parker's hand to bid her good-bye, Janet Wfiite said, 
"How I wish I could find words to tell you how much you have helped 
me. I was pretty unhappy before your letter came saying you were 
coming. Your visit has given me i real life. Tm anxious to try out 
some of the ideas you have given me. It certainly helps to have some- 
one with whom to talk things over/^ 

"Keep up the good spirit! If ever again you feel lonely and need 
someone to talk shop with, call me at the county office/' smiled the 
friendly consultant. "TU expect to see you next week at the Teachers 
Club meeting at Hidden Valley School." 



CHAPTER 8 



The Community Should 
Help, But How? 

JEfDUCATORS all over the country — in big com- 
munities and in small — are faced with a common problem. One teacher 
stated it: **I know the community should help in improving our school 
program, but how? How can I involve parents and lay people effec- 
tively?" The problem is simple to state, but difficult to solve. Many 
of us fall down at the first base; we often feel we have the answers! 
All we need to do, we say, is get the parents out, ghe them the answers, 
and they will henceforth support our school's program with enthusiasm! 

Obviously, such an approach will neither capitalize on the resources 
the public has to offer, nor provide opportunities for it to develop an 
understanding of the school program through active participation in it. 
Besides, teacher-educators do have all the answers. Parents are edu- 
cators, too. Parents, especially in farm homes, are teaching their chil- 
dren for a good part of each day, working toward important objectives, 
using methods, drawing upon resources, evaluating results. Of 
course, teachers have often had superior opportunities to gain under- 
standing and skill in these matters through their schooling and experi- 
ence. Yet valuable contributions are constantly being made to the edu- 
cational process by parents who understand their children and have 
dev^^loped effective procedures in guiding their growth. 

It is importanr that the teacher-educator and the parent-educator work 
together with some consistency if the child is to gain maximum support. 
However, the question will invariably arise with most teachers, know 
the community should help, but how?*' 

Charles L. Kinccr, Suptnisur, Rural School Improvement Project, Pine Mountain, 
Kentucky, and Marie rf. Turner, Superintendent of Schools, Breathin County, Kentucky, 
prepared original drafts for Chapter 8. /l^^^'^uicj^ 
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The purpose of this chapter .is to discuss problems faced by teachers 
as they attempt to work effectively with parents. No person would say 
the following examples will solve all school-community problems. 
Neither will he say because it worked here it will work there. Never- 
theless, some ideas may be gained from these various situations de- 
scribed by teachers from rural schools in various states. Often there is 
nothing more encouraging to teachers than to know that the little 
school-community just over the hill or down the valley has problems 
similar to their own. It may be even more encouraging for teachers to 
see or read about a school that has found a way to meet its problems. 

Establishing effective school-community relationships 

If teachers sincerely wish to build effective schooUcommunity re- 
lationships, it will be necessary for them to take the initial steps in 
clearing the way. Most parents are more than willing to cooperate 
once given the opportunity. They want to know what is expected of 
them. Parents will work hard if they feel they are wanted and know 
they ai.e part of the team. 

What can teachers do to foster this feeling? First, teachers must 
win the confidence of the parents. Most parents will stand back with 
a '\vait and see'* attitude. Teachers need to take the initiative. 

It may be most helpful to get to know some of the leaders in the 
school-community and to find ways of obtaining their interest and sup- 
port. Perhaps they can be brought together to work on common prob- 
lems — school problems of interest to alL Subsequently, other com- 
munity members should be involved. Many teachers work in a variety 
of ways to secure the understanding, help, and support of parents. 
Some accounts as presented by teachers from their particular school and 
community situations, follow. 

Regular classroom visits by parents build rapport 

Ruth Tolliver accepted a position in the middle three grades in a 
three-room school where she knew only two or three parents and none 
of the children. The week before school was to open she drove to the 
sch( ol and went to her room. She began to put it in order and to hang 
pictures which she had cut from magazines and pasted on colored con- 
struction paper. As she worked, curious little faces peeped into the 
room. She smiled and spoke to the children. When they grew bolder, 
an exchange of questions and answers took place and some willing 
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hands were put to work. About the middle of the morning Miss 
Tollivcr suggested a walk to the little store up the highway for some 
fruit and candy. At the store she talked for a few minutes to the 
proprietor who turned out to be the father of ore of her prospective 
students. She mentioned how happy she was to have the opportunity 
to work with the children of the community and how she hoped the 
parents would visit the school and see the children at work. As she re- 
turned to complete the work on the room, she learned where three or 
four of the children lived along the highway above the school ground 
and, although none of them were to be in her room, memorized the 
names and faces of the children helping her that day. With all summer 
dirt cleaned away, with pictures in place, plastic draperies at the win- 
dows and a few hardy plants on the sills, the room lost some of its 
grim dinginess and even the old pot-bellied stove gleamed from its 
oily coat. 

Miss Tolliver then got a list of her students' and their parents names 
from the record book in the superintendent's office and ran a stenciled 
letter of greeting to the parents, which read: 

Dear Parents: 

Thank you for letting me have your child this year. I am looking 
forward to studying and talking and working with him. 

Naturally, you know him better than I do and so I feel that, with 
your help, we will provide him with many opportunities for growth 
and development. 

If you can possibly come with youi child on Monday morning, 
August 27, at nine o'clock, you will give me the privilege of getting 
acquainted with my pupil and his parents at the same time. After 
registration and book distribution refreshments will be served to all 
parents who can come. If you can come any time Monday morning, 
come and know that you are as welcome as is your child. 

Sincerely, 
Ruth Tolliver 

Her class consisted of 40 boys and girls in the three grades. Twenty- 
two parents came during the morning and th older girls helped serve 
the cookies and punch she had provided. Before they left, she invited 
each to return whenever possible. Curiosity had brought many out 
this first day. Now they had seen the new teacher! Many might never 
return unless some mishap befell their boy or girl. 
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After school had been going on for nearly a ipaonth, Mis^ Tolliver 
started a classroom discussion about how the parents enjoyed their visit 
at the beginning of school and how the children felt about parent 
visits. The children were all eager to have their parents come to school, 
especially the mothers. Each child was keeping a folder of his best 
work and the pictures on the walls were now art work done by the stu- 
dents the^nselves. They wanted their parents to see these accomplish- 
ments. Each child was appointed to ask his parents which day of the 
week they would prefer for Parents' Day and which part of the day. 
The majority seemed to like Friday iifternoon, so Friday afternoon 
from two or three o'clock became Parents' Day. A visitors' chart was 
made with a column for each Friday of the year. Here were placed 
the names of all parents, relatives, and friends who attended. Each 
host and hostess was permitted to place his own guests' names on the 
roll of honor. Each week a different school subject or project became 
the center of attention. Thus, in time, the parents saw many phases 
of their children's growth. The child who was slow in some phase of 
development or learning usually had some one field in which he could 
shine, and so felt a part of the project. One child was a fine * official 
greeter.** He was often chosen on the committee to greet and seat 
visitors. Later he helped others to learn to be good *'greeters.'' 

Another use of this Friday afternoon hour with parents was the 
opportunity it gave Miss Tolliver to talk for a few minutes to any 
parent whose child was having school problems. These talks were 
always carried on privately, following the program. As the meetings 
were held weekly, one or two parents could be seen each time and often 
parents themselves asked for the interviews. 

A few parents did not attend, but each Monday the children wrote 
notes saying they were sorry the parents couldn't attend the Friday 
hour, and these notes were sent to absent parents. Miss Tolliver s 
method of involving parents seemed to work well in her school. 

Home visitation by teachers promotes understanding 

The building of dose relationships between school and community 
need not always depend upon getting parents into the school. A system- 
atic plan of hfune visitation by teachers has produced excellent divi- 
dends in bDme localities. A community in Maryland reports^ that as a 

*Th-/ r.i vhy r.f (.hvs.ip.v.ke City School. "(;:ir ^c\u>iA Went Home." T/^e Mur^hnd 
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result of its home visitation program Parent-Teacher Association at- 
tendance jumped 400 percent and the bonds between home and school 
became stronger. Better understanding of behavior problems resulted 
and discipline difficulties lessened to a point considered ''negligible/' 
Teachers felt that many of their attitudes toward individual children 
changed markedly when they learned more about their home environ- 
ments, and many parents began really to understand their children 
and their places in school and society for the first time. The program, 
begun in 1953, was continued at the insistence of all teachers. In view 
of the amount of work involved, this continued enthusiasm of the 
faculty for the visitation program is, according to those who reported, 
additional evidence of its effectiveness. 

Parent participation in schools proves constructive 

One teacher writes of her problems in a small school in an isolated 
community in the mountains of Kentucky: 

Ours is a four-teacher school in a very rural setting. Wc have a lunchroom 
and four classrooms housing grades one through six. We want to have a good 
school. Consequently we have attempted to get at our most fundamental prob- 
lem: How can we enlist the help, cooperation, and understanding of parents in 
building a modern school program? 

First, we teachers and the pupils made a community survey. We studied the 
occupations, interests, special abilities of each adult. We invited the parents 
to come into the school; v/e organized a parent-teacher organization and later, 
a child study group. 

Each person was given an opportunity to help with the school program. One 
parent used his machinery to keep the lawn mowed. Several mothers sponsored 
the 4-H girls' sewing and cooking classes. One parent taught basketball. The 
postmaster was the resource person when ^e studied the United States Postal 
System. One mother came to the school and took charge of the first grade s 
story hour. 

The teacher goes on to describe how they worked out a mimeo- 
graphed monthly newsletter to the parents, explaining phases of the 
school program and asking parents to come for culminating activities 
and for 'open house day." 

They mimeographed new report cards that seemed to explain each 
child's progress to his parent better than did the traditional-type report 
card that had been used so long. 'Tamily" conferences were scheduled 
so that parents, teacher, and the child could look over his folder of 
work together and discuss especially ppod work, and make plans for the 
steps ahead. ' 
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The teacher obtained books so that parents could check oat reading 
materials. Tlie county bookmobile cooperated in this venture. Various 
informational pamphlets, such as "What Makes Good Schools," and 
"How a Child Learns to Read," were developed and mimeographed. 

This Kentucky teacher concludes, "We have been very pleased with 
the results of our community relations program, feeHng that a great 
deal has been accomplished and that many of our goals have been 
realized." 

Parents learn about their teen-agers, too 

Ruth Newton, a teacher at Cuyama School, was concerned with a 
different problem. In adolescent years many conflicts begin to develop 
between parents and their children. "How can an eighch-grade teacher 
in a small community help to solve this problem.-'" she wondered. She 
tried a "Get-to-know-your-child" meeting and reports on how, at this 
meeting, she gave the parents a test on "How much do you know 
about adolescents?"- The two-part test includes such items as the 
following: 

Part I— -True-F;dse (Sample) 

Write T after the statement if it is true; write F after the state- 
ment if it is false. 

1 . ri^hth-grade boys seem older than eighth-grade girls. 

2. The awkwardness of adolescents is caused by their refusal to 
to look where they are going. 

Part II— Multiple Choice (Sample) 

Write the letter corresponding to the phrase that most correctly 
completes the statement: 

1. In living with adolescents, parents can expect: 

(a) changing moods which swing r;.adily from one extreme to 
another. 

(b) constant cheerfulness, making them easy to live with. 

(c) despondency, indicating they are unhappy most of the time. 
The pare-us enjoyed taking the test together and checking the an- 
swers. This technique gave them a point of departure and provoked a 
very stimulating discussion. Before the meeting was over, the parents 
realized their need to continue and extend the discussion. They decided 

'Shacter. Helen. anJ otherb. In:,) Your Tuens. Teachers edition. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man anJ Co., 1952. p. 
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to meet with the teacher once a inonth in the evening, md pUinned to 
discuss such topics as: 

1. The adolescent chiKI and how to K^c with him 

2. Meeting? the social nteds of adolwcents 

3. Understanding sex 

4. Helping teen-agers build self-confidence 

5. Problems of family I'w 'm^ and responsibilities at home 
Coasen'ing the health of teen-agers 

7. Helping vuungsters achieve good mental healtii 

8. Standards of social conduct in our communiiy 

9. Parents* attitudes are important in vocational guidance. 

A sense of working together on common interests was promoted by 
carrying on discussions with the young people in the classroom on 
similar topics which they suggested. 

To make some of the parent meetings more interesting and mean- 
ingful, motion pictures and outj>ide speakers, such as school counselors, 
were used. At one meeting the children presented the right and wrong 
ways of social "know-how/' The children had written the dialogues in 
their own language and then JianKitized them. This not only proved 
educational for e\cryone, but also afforded humor and was thoroughly 
enjoyed by both parents and childien. 

Studying the adolescent problems together from the viewpoint of 
the chiMrcn in the classroom and of their parents brought aboui a 
greater understanding between the children and their parents. It was 
also a jneans of bringing the school and the home closer together.* 

Next fall Miss Newton plans to make the first meeting a potluck 
supper for the entire families. After the meal is finished the children 
will be shown a motion picture while th^* parents organize their plans 
for the coming school year. 

School and community problems are inferrelated 

In a more Isolated community situated in the Pine Mountain, Letche- 
County, sf^ction of Hasterr. Kv*ntucky, teacher ;*nd parents workH 
together in improving the school and C(mimanity. In this particular 
situation the teacher was concerned about the entire community and its 
problems 

'•Helpful inattTuls nsvt\ in this pruif(t v.i'ir the Francos Hrurr ^-train inx^ks. Verw Days, 
Sew Patthffti /it SiX :inJ V. vr CJild: fin V.tvtily ,zud FricnJf. Nt^w York. 

D. AppletOiiOniury Company. Inc., 19.Vt ; and materials (urn Science Research AssiKiates, 
Chica.uo, Illinois. 
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As one looks in on this mountain community, flanked on both sides 
by jutting rocks and deep mountain hollows, he sees a typical, isolated 
rural setting. Roads over which the families might carry their farm 
produce are almost impasbable except to mules, goats, and, possibly, 
a jeep. During the winter months even a goat would look down in 
total disgust on the road with its deep ruts! 

The community is sparsely settled and has two one-room schools 
located about six miles apart on a narrow winding dirt road. One of 
the buildings is a narrow frame structure sitting on the north slope of 
Pine Mountain. A creek runs directly in front of the building and over- 
flows from time to time. A narrow footbridge spans the creek from 
the school building to the ro.id. Right in the center of the playground 
a large rock peeks out. The children use the rock as a permanent play 
fixture. 

Early in this school year the teachers of the two one-room schools 
got together and did some planning. Ideas were shared on how to in- 
terest parents in some of the problems facing the schools and the com- 
munity. The teachers and children wrote letters inviting the parents 
to meet at one of the school buildings on a Saturday. The letters stated 
the purpose of the meeting and that is was important that all parents 
be present. 

Thus, on a cool October morning while the mountain bathed in its 
beauty of red, green, gold, and yellow, .1 group of clean-shaven men 
sat face to face in the little one-room Sv. jol discussing some of the 
major problems of their beloved community. The main problem was 
the need for a road through the community. The questions that fol- 
lowed were quick and to the point: **Is it possible to obtain a road in 
the first place? If so, what should we do first? Who will help us?'* 
And finally, **Maybe we better organize!** 

Just* as simply as that, a Community Improvement Club was born. 
Committees were chosen to work with the county officials on the pos- 
sibility of getting a road survey in the near future. A committee on 
recreation and school ground improvement was also set up. 

Some indications of progress resulting from the work of tne Com- 
munity Iniprovetnent Club have been the completion of a road survey 
through the community and a rc\ tif)n:il program of movies, folk 
games, and picnicking. Moreover, pans are now being made to get the 
road completed. Additioi^al help is being received from the County 
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Farm Agent in getting strawberry plants and a market for the straw- 
berries once the road is built. 

Another teacher, located ai a very small community in the Northeast 
section of the country, reports that she, too, became interested in how to 
organize the residents of the community into a representative body in- 
terested in the welfare of the whole community. The following is an 
account of her problem and how she attempted to find a solution: 

Two churches and our school make up the community center. The homes 
are scattered here and there, without much community unity. We invited all the 
residents to come to school one night to talk about organizing community clubs. 
(Local newspapers, radio, and television were used to inform the local people of 
the meeting.) 

^X^e discussed the purpose of such an organization, some of the needs of the 
community, and how much more effective concerted effort and action can be 
rather than individuals working alone. 

We organized a communit)» group to work for the betterment of the whole 
conimunit)-. Once the group started to function, they betjan to study com- 
munity needs and find ways to meet such needs. A great deal of effort was 
exerted in learning how to work as a group. Better school-community rela* 
tionship has dev eloped through our community-wide organization. . . . 

Purposeful parent-teacher groups can be organized 

The preceding descriptions ^ive some insight into how several 
schools involved parents in understanding, participating in, and sup- 
porting the school program and in working cooperatively on problems 
facing the school and community. The teachers first became concerned. 
They became more familiar with the community by visiting the homes, 
becoming acquainted with the parents and children, and by letting them 
know that they wanted to be helpful. The main point, however, was 
the desire of these teachers to seek help from the parents in solving 
the problems that confronted the school and community. Obviously 
the teacher and parent group were least concerned with organizational 
problems. The most important reason for meeting together was to 
work on common problems. 

A rural elementary-schooi principal states his problem and how he 
and the teachers went about trying to find a possible solution: The 
school and community had never cooperated in any^^type of improve- 
ment program. Parents were reluctant to visit the school and therefore 
left the problems entirely in the hands of the teachers. To add to the 
misfortune of the children, the two-room school building burned to 
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the ground du^ill^^ ihc sdau)! year. The .sdiool term was finished in 
the rwo community church buildings located over three miles apart. 

During the tune school was held in these leniporary quarters, mem- 
bers of the school statf were busy talking with parents and the board of 
education ab<iut the future of the school. It was during these talks 
that it bec-ame clear to the teachers, parents, and board of education 
that the only sensible way out was to consolidate the two-room school 
with another three-room schi^ol in the adjoining community. A new 
site was selected and the three-room frame building moved to the 
new site. Two more rooms were added and additional qualified teachers 
secu red. 

At tlie beginning of the new school year, this five-teacher school en- 
rolled 190 pupils. More problem.-; were added to the already existin> 
ones: ^ 

1. Hnv. to i^roup the children in order to equalize the pupil-teacher load 

2. How to ^t^ct a parent-teacher or^s^anization started 

3. Unu to obtain a hot lundi pro-r;un with the netessar)' buildine, equip- 
ment, cooks, and the like 

■i. How to help the children become more socially adjusted in the consolidated 
school 

5. Kow to ^et the parents interested in visiting the school and in cooperating 
in sthool-cornniunit}' activities. 

The teachers first started planning as a group. In attacking the prob- 
lem of grouping the children they iscd a rule of thumb— taking each 
child's age, height, weight, and an estimate of his social development- 
arid assigned each to one c^f the classrooms. There were no other avail- 
able rcciirdi. 

With the grouping problem handled, temporarily at least, came 
another problem, that of locating the parents. The homes were scat- 
tered up the hoIk)ws and down the valley. Some children lived three 
and four tnilfS off the main graveled road, up at the very head of the 
hollows. Teachers had to ualk to tuany of the homes. Most of the 
parents did not own automobiles, which made it impossible for them, 
to get our to d parcnt-tcadier meeting. These parents had to be visited 
if teadiers expected to see them during the school year. 

Arra.'iL'enuiirs made by the prinupal for transportation enabled a 
grc.it nunib.er of parents to come to school-community- meetings. He 
<>brai:!'-.i pcrmi^Mon to driv<.- thf sihoo! b;s. A small fee was charged 
in i>rdui t.> p.iy for the e\pense of the fuel. This th.e parents did not ^ 
scctn to mind. 
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The first meeting of teachers and parents in the early fall Nvas indeed 
encouraging. Although various problems were discussed by parents 
and teachers, the main matter of interest was the securing of a lunch- 
room. The primary need, of course, was to get the money. It was 
necessary to build another room and to equip it with tables and cook- 
ing supplies. 

From this point on, things began to happen. Parents volunteered to 
serve on various committees. Five parents, three mothers and two 
fathers, decided they wanted to work on the building committee. Others 
volunteered to work on the school grounds and to study recreation and 
equipment needs. The program committee agreed to be responsible for 
entertainment for the next meeting. 

At the next scheduled meeting each committee was ready to give its 
report. The program committee had planned a fine program of folk 
music and songs. The building committee reported its success in arous- 
ing community interest in furnishing materials for the lunchroom. 
Fathers agreed to donate logs. The community sawyer agreed to saw 
and deliver the lumber without charge. 

The building is now completed. Students, parents, and teachers all 
worked together in order to see the lunch program underway. The 
parent-teacher organization is very active now^ in all school-community 
activities. It is realised that the success of the school rests on the 
shoulders of all. 

The PTA can face real problems 

The following school that revitalized a parent-teacher association 
was primarily concerned with solving problems. 

"The development of a more functional school program in our com- 
munity instead of the usual textbook-centered curriculum** was listed 
as the most pressing problem by one of the teachers in a small three- 
teacher school. She reports that the school is located in a more or less 
sparsely settled community. The school is hemmed in on one side by 
the river and on the other by the highway. The three-room frame 
building occupi:^^ most of the playground. Oaly one-eighth of an acre 
is left for playground for the 150 pupils. Each teacher has a pupil 
load of 50. The rooms are overcrowded and the best teaching situa- 
tion does not exist. 

"We have already tried several approaches in an effort to interpret 
the school program to the community/* she continues. "First we have 
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attempted to reorganize the PTA. We are not totally satisfied with 
the eftorts of the organization at the present time. So far we have 
been only about 50 percent successful in getting the parents out to the 
meetmgs. Nevertheless, a great deal of progress is being made in 
getting the community interested in the school program." 

In order to obtain more and better interest in the school, it was 
decided to organize a Citizens Council. A directory of .itizens was com- 
piled. Parents were chosen from each geographical section of the 
community. Each of these was selected on the basis of his position of 
leadership among his particular neighbors. Effort was made to have a 
cross section of the socio-economic groups of the community. 

The Citizens group was thoroughly informed of its function, 
leachers and ^he Citizens Council sent out a questionnaire to poll the 
feelings of the entire community. Each resident of the community was 
asked to give his reactions to a number of questions as posed on the 
questionnaire. Each had an opportunity also to list any problem that he 
telt needed consideration by the group. 

The experiment has not had sufficient time to prove its whole value 
but the teachers and parents have been pleased with results thus far.' 
The citizens of the community are more interested in the problems 
facing their school and community. That greater interest is being 
shown IS demonstrated by increased attendance at parent-teacher meet 
ings. Parents are asking to be put on committees to work on the 
various problems facing the school and community. 

In another instance, a four-room school located in a farming area has 
become very active in soliciting the aid of its patrons. The teachers 
felt that they needed the help of parents to understand the children 
better. They took the initiative in organizing a parent-teacher associa- 
tion by sending out notes such as the following: 

Dear Parents: 

\Ve teachers are working hard to develop a school program that 
wiU meet the needs and interests of your children. Since you know 
your children better than we do, we feel that we need your help in 
order to have the kind of school that will benefit your children most. 
\\ ouldn t ycu like to have a part in planning the activities for your 
children and to help in improving the school.' We thought that you 
would be interested in helping us. 
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What time would be most convenient for you to meet with us? 
Friday 3:30 p.m. 
Saturday 10:00 a.m. 
Saturday 2:00 p.M- 

Sincercly, 
The Teachers 

Most parents checked 3:30 p.m. Friday, and the first meeting was 
well attended. They expressed a desire to help their school and, with 
the teachers assisting, identified some projects that would benefit the 
school. They listed: 

1. Qean (bail) out well 

2. Ditch and drain the playground 

3. Canvass community and collect books for the school 

4. Help with the lunchroom and cooking 

5. Plan and carry out details of community *'pie supper" 

6. Accompany students to strll products at the county stockyard sales — money 
to be used for playground equipment 

7. Help with 4-H Club projects. 

Si bsequently the group became better organized and was able to 
work more specifically on problems. Listed are some of the things done 
as a group throughout the school year: 

1. Set up a child study group 

2. Worked on community sanitation problems 

3. Improved lunchroom program, with free meals for those unable to pay 

4. Encouraged more parents to come for culminating exercises 

5. Parents assisted with the physical education and recreation programs 

6. Better child attendance resulted — children showed more interest since they 
also had a part in the school's planning. 

Additional activities planned for the following school year include: 

1. The men to sponsor a Boy Scout Troop 

2. The ladies to sponsor a Girl Scout Troop 

3. A Child Study Group to be continued at a more advanced level 

4. Parents to sponsor ball teams 

5. Parents to sponsor a 4-H Club 

6. Organize Room Mothers 

7. The airriculum planning committee to be continued. 

Parents and connmunify can help 

Through interested teachers and parents a great deal can be accom- 
plished in improving school and community. Teachers must take the 
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initial steps in gaining the confidence, interest, and support of parents 
and help them to see the school us their direct concern, also. Once 
teachers and parents have learned that working as a team will pay bi-'; 
dividends, they will continue to keep thi:, teannvork going. Through 
the teamwork of teachers and parents the possibilities for progress 
in the school and community will be unlimited. 'No school tan really 
be successful without the full support and backing of the community. 

"I know the community should help, but how?'* is a difficult ques- 
tion for most teachers. Nevertheless, no teacher can skip over the 
problem and expect to maintain a successful school. It will take hours 
of planning as well as a desire to receive help from the parents of the 
children he has been assigned to teach. He must be prepared to take 
the initiative in getting each parent interested in helping to solve the 
problems facing the school and community. No longer can teachers 
expect to carry on a successful school by spending all their time inside 
the four walls of the building. 
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Pm an Administr'ator, Too! 



T 

-■- THINK iny job as a teacher is important. I know 
it is important to the children who make up "my class." It is toward 
them— help;ng them in making discovcjries, in exploring interests, in de- 
veloping ahilities, and in gaining understanding— that my major efforts 
are directed. And J know, too, that my job is important to their parents. 
I know this trom their concern about their child's progress and his 
achievement of what they envision as a desirable educational accom- 
plishment. Their faith in me, as n teacher, and in the school is almost 
frightening. I know that teaching is important. 

But there are many things that I must do— that every teacher must 
do— which in rci'.itv are not teaching. Th -y are things that are very 
rrecessary in providing ti e right kinds of situations and circumstances 
so teaching and learning can take place. They are chores, details, plans, 
arrangements, follow-up activities, and whole host of things that 
make my teaching efforts really effective. They are administrative acti- 
vities. Although I think of myself primarily as a teacher, I am con- 
tinuously aware that I am an administrator, too. 

Schools in small ccmmunifies vary widely 

Many different kinds of schools and organizational arrangements 
operate in small communities. Consequently, the range in specific- 
types of administrative functions thc.t the teacher must perform is a 
wide one. In many one-teacher schools, the teacher is the only em- 
ployee of the school district. In other one-teacher school situations, 
the school is actually a part of a larger school system that may have k 
designated superintendent or administrator, or perhaps even a whole 
stall of people whose services arc chiefly administrative. In eith^^r type 
of school di.strict structure, whenever the school has t^vo or more 

Mrs. Bcvy'i E. Clem. AsMst.int Professor of Education and Supervisor of Tcjching. Eastern 
Oregon Coile^;e of Fduoition, U Grande, prepared the original draft of Chapter 9.' 
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teachers, it is customary to designate one of them as "head-tea :her" or 
"teacher-principal" or some such title. This kind of designutioi. almost 
always places certain additional administrative responsibilities upon 
the teacher. 

Small communities are frequently served by small schools. It is not 
often that such a school, unless it is a separate attendance center of a 
larger school system, is seiA^ed by a nonteaching administrator. The 
person who serves as principal or superintendent of a small school 
often carries full-time or part-time teaching responsibilities along with 
his administrative functions. Although each may regard his job pri- 
marily as adminisirative, these people are teacher-administrators. 

Increasingly, small communities are being served by larger schools. 
The movement to reorganize school districts and to consolidate smaller 
attendance centers within county school systems and other larger dis- 
tricts has marl^edly changed the type of school which now exists in 
thousands of small communities. Improved roads and school buses have 
made the change possible. It is not at all uncommon to find large 
modern schools located in very small population centers or even in 
the open country. Tius kind of school is representative of the "rural 
school" in its most recent development. Such schools are nearly always 
served by one or more full-time administrators, sometimes within the 
framework of an even larger administrative unit. 

Teachers have admmis+ra+ive responsibilities, too 

The teacher in the small community and in what has traditionally 
been regarded as the rural school ha^ long been an example of the in- 
terrelatedness of the administrative and teaching functions. Occa- 
sionally the situation has been such that time consumed with such re- 
sponsibilities as arranging for supplies and instructional materials, im- 
proving parent relations, working with school trustees, keeping the 
building in good condition, and handling Oiher essential administra- 
tive tasks has handicapped good teaching. 

From another perspective-, however, the teachei-aJministrator in the 
small community embodies relationships which need to exist bet\veen 
the functions of teaching and idmihi'^tration; relationships which are in- 
creasinrjiy being recognized in our modern concept of educational ad- 
minist-ation. He has shown th-^ values of involving all those who are 
affected by the school program in its planning and execution. In a 
manner d:nisd to the large school executive, the teacher-admiMStrator 
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can keep close to the heart of the school—the instructional program. 

The modern school, be it large or small, urban or rural, capitalizes 
on the values of this interrelationship between the instructional pro- 
gram and administration by involving teachers in many administrative 
functions. Teachers serve iis chairmen or members of committees on 
curriculum improvement, instructional materials, supplies and equip- 
'nent, and parent relations. Administrators share their decision-making 
responsibilities with the whole school staff. Staff members find this 
directly helpful to the performance of their teaching function, even 
though readjustment of the over-all work schedule is made necessary. 

The extent and type of responsibility for administration the teacher 
carries varies with the school and community situation. But regardless 
of whether a particular small community is ser\'ed by a large, graded, 
consolidated school which can provide for specialization of functions, 
or by a small, multigraded, one-, two-, or three-teacher school, every 
teacher has administrative responsibilities. In the one case, the teacucr 
works with a full-time professional administrator and with other 
teachers and specialized school personnel, sharing responsibilities with 
them. In the other, the teacher is likely to find that his job includes full 
responsibility for teaching and for administering the school as well. 

This chapter identifies and briefly describes a few of the types .of 
administrative functions in which every teacher in every small com- 
munity participates. The specific nature of teacher activity in each of 
the areas discussed varies, of course, according to local circumstances. 

Insfrucfionai leadership is exercised 

Leadership in instruction and curriculum development has long been 
recognized as a major administrative responsibility.^ The kind of cur- 
riculum described in Chapter 2 of this yearbook is not static. It is 
creative, dynamic, and flexible. It is a process rather than a list of con- 
tent objectives or a schedule of lessons. 

Good teachers are curriculum specialists, '^^hey are concerned with 
the improvement of instruction; they continually evaluate present meth- 
ods and experiment with new ways of doing things that might be more 
productive. The teacher in the small community must deal with prob- 
lems of curriculum design, with continuity, with curriculum objectives, 

'American Association of .^cht*oI linisrratori. T/:e American School Cuniculum. 
ThirtyTirst Yearbook. V/a.'^hio^iOM L' C. the Association, a departincnt of the National 
Education Association, 195 >. p. 
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with means of meeting individual difTerences, and with procedures for 
involving children, parents, and other teachers in curriculum-planning 
activities. 

Resources for child understanding are utilized 

Every teacher carries out a never ending series of semiadministra- 
tive activities which are essential to effective teaching. One cluster of 
activities centers in the need to understand each child in the class. 
Knowledge of the child's general and special abilities, his interests, 
temperament, and social relationships with other children, grows from 
many different sources. Measurement of ability and achievement, in- 
ventories of interests, evaluations of growth, and daily observations are 
types of activities which contribute to this needed understanding. 

Small communities offer many adv.intages to a teacher in this process 
of knowing and understanding children. In a inultigraded school, and 
m a majority of the high schools serving small communities, a teacher 
generally works with each child for more than one year. Even in a 
larger school, teachers are likely to know most of their children for 
longer than just the one year they may be working directly as the 
child's teacher. For in small communities everyone knows everyone else. 
Teachers know the children in their class. They know their parents, 
their brothers and sisters, where .hey live and something about their 
home conditions. In most small communities teachers have contacts 
with the children and their families in settings other than the school. 

Understanding the children and knowing their progress is essential 
to teachers so they may help and guide pupils as they resolve their 
personal problems and conflicts or plan new work objectives, and as 
diffe'-ent teaching methods need to be called into play. Frequently, cur- 
riculum adjustments are needed for a particular pupil. In many in- 
stances this adjustment depends solely upon the teacher's own ingtm ity; 
nearly always it depends on the teacher's initiative, even though some 
assistance may be available within the school system. With most 
teachers such adjustments are just a part of good teaching. But they 
are significantly enhanced when based on orderly planning rather 
than mere happenstance. 

Teachers must be continuously alert to identify those children in the 
sch(K)l or classroom who show signs of needing special assistance. 
Even where the services of a schnol nurse are available and where 
substantial physical examinations are given regularly, we are depend- 
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ent upon the skill and diligence of the teacher for detection of the 
child who is ill, who has some visual difficulty, or who shows other 
symptoms sug^i;esting the need for special attention. In the one-teacher 
school and in most other small .sciuK)ls. health services are often limited 
to those which teachers can administer. 

Needed specialized services are sought 

Small schools, both elementary and secondary, should look to their 
intermediate unit- or county board of education (where they are a part 
of a county school system) for the specialized services which they can- 
not provide for themselves. Instructional materials, curriculum assist- 
ance, health services, guidance services, library services, vocational edu- 
cation, education for exceptional children, and administrative help and 
coordination of many kinds could be av::ilable to small schools through 
properly structured interrrediate units. 

Larger schools in small communities are also generally lacking in 
many of the specialized educational services which an adequate educa- 
tional program requires. Psychological and psychiatric services,, speech 
therapy, specialized curriculum consultative help, additional health 
seivices, and many other types of assistance are possible through effec- 
tive intermediate units. It is probable that every small community 
school, regardless of its size, could substantially profit from a central- 
ized pool of specialized services. As people become aware of the possi- 
bilities and work toward obtaining them, these services will increasingly 
become available. Teachers have a key role in this regard. They, too, 
need to understand the potential values of this type of service pro- 
gram and the manner in which they can obtain needed assistance and 
support.^ 

Instructional materials are secured and used 

Effective teaching requires a wide variety of materials. Whether the 
group taught ranges from Grade I to Grade VIII, is a single grade, or is 
a class in any high-school subject field, there will be a wide range of 

Mn most states the intermediate uait is the office of ihe county superintendent of schools. 
District Superintendents perform this funaion in New York; in New England the VruKXi 
Superintendent works in somewhat the same fashion. 

'For more informalio.i. see: Naiional Education Association, Department of Rural Educa- 
tion. The Community School arJ the Intermediate Unit. Yearbook 1954. Washington. 
D. C.: the Dfp.irtment. 1954. 259 p. See also Effectite In/ermediate Vnin^A Guide {or 
Dei t lopmtnt, from the same Department, 19*5. l6 p. 
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interests and abilities among the individual pupils in the group, Ma- 
terials which are attractive and understandable, which can capture the 
interest and stimulate the imagination of pupils, and which can chal- 
lenge them to explore additional materials are an essential resource for 
every teacher. Sources of instructional materials have previously been 
discussed.* 

Many administrative activities in regard to instructional materials 
involve teachers. In some instances an individual teacher may have a 
major share of these administrative responsibilities; in other instances 
teachers, by serving on committees or teams, share responsibility for 
necessary administrative tasks. These variations depend in part on the 
size of the school or the type of administrative organization. They 
depend even more on the nature of the specific job to be done, the 
procedures established, and the effectiveness with which teachers work 
together. In one way or another every teacher does *'get into the act'* 
in an administrative way in regard to instructional materials. Some of 
these are illustrated here. 

Before materials are purchased or gathered, it is important that the 
teacher see the relationship of each specific item — book, map, chart, 
test, easel, workbook, paint, or the like — to the instructional needs of 
the school, class, or subject which he teaches. Without such understand- 
ing, materials may accumulate which teachers do nut know how to use 
effectively. Evaluation of available materials should involve teachers 
or committees of teachers, if maximum usefulness is to be expected.^ 

Once the materials needed or desired are identified, certain pro- 
cedures must usually be followed to obtain them. Requests, requisitions, 
or other established formal procedures may be necessary. Perhaps the 
teacher must demonstrate to a supervisor, or principal, or superinten- 
dent, or school board the need for a particular teaching tool. Regard- 
less of what the particular school situation calls for, some initiative on 
the part of the teacher is usually required. 

* See Chapter 6. 

"Helpful referena-s far iadividuals or committees \vi:>hin^ to select free materials from 
commercial sources are: 

The American Association of School Administrators. Choosing^ Free AUieruls for Use m 
the Sc/jooli^ Washington, D. C: the Association, a department of the National Education 
Association, 1955. 24 p. 

Associati<wi for Supervision and Curriculum DevcjupfTU'nt. Vsifij^ fret* Aiu:.ruli hi the 
Clui ^ovm. "Washington, D. C: the Association, a department of che National Education 
A:>sociation, 1953. 16 p. 
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The greatest administrative skill on the part of the teacher has to do 
with the organization of materials for use. When George volunteered 
to I :port to the class on the way farming in the community has changed 
since the days of the first settlers, he asked his teacher where to find out 
about it. George can't handle the same kinds of material that most of 
the others in the class are able to. Finding something at the appropriate 
leading level for George iz important. He has volunteered. There are 
other ways he can get informj^tion for his report—talking with his 
father and the neighbors, with the 4-H Club leader, the county agri- 
cultural agent. But you don't know George. This is the first time he 
has ever indicated a desire for reading. George w^ipits to read! It is 
important that he be given some materials which make thia experience 
successful. 

Materials stored away, buried, or otherwise inaccessible have little 
usefulness. M*' 'trials must be in the classroom or accessible in a 
central library, rvrid the teacher must know what the materials are 
and where they are. Tliere is no single method or system for arranging 
this. Teachers need to develo^ a plan that works well for them. Con- 
trols, inventories, continuous reviewing, sifting, and supplementing— 
all are a part of the process. Sometimes other teachers, librarians, 
supervisors, and instructional consultants are available to assist the 
teacher. Hut often they are not. Much depends upon the administra- 
tive an^i ort;anizationaI ability of the teacher. 

The public is kept informed 

Teachers hold ? key responsibility in helping to nh.ke the school meet 
the educational expectations of the community. These expectations 
vary, as they should, in accordance with the unique characteristics of 
the community. In small communities, people are likely to be more 
homogeneous than in larger urban cLiiters. They are more alike in 
what they want. This is an advantage which may be more than ofTset 
by limitations in their expt'ctations or their ability to express them. 
This is not to imply that rural and small community people are remiss 
in their desire to provide good schools for the children in their com- 
muniti^'S. The contrary is trne. Rural people generally have a faith in 
the power of education which is unccjualled. I^ut, perhaps more than 
.iiiy other grnup, their expcricore^ in terms of what schools can accom- 
O >lish may be limited, as may their knowledge of what is required to 
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improve the quality of their schools. Consequently they may appear to 
be content with inadequacy, which is not at all the case. 

The school in the small community is the responsibility of all its 
people. They need to know its strengths and its weaknesses, its accom- 
plishments arid its inadequacies. Their information should not be 
'*sugar-coated'' or of the "all's right with the world" type when actual 
deficiencies exist. Honest and objective reporting need not make a 
teacher or administrator appear incompetent or inadequate, for the job 
of educating children is actually tremendous. There is no school that 
cannot be improved. Inadequacies will continue to persist as long as 
the public is unaware of their existence. Abraham Lincoln, one of 
the greatest believers in the democratic process, said, "Public sentiment 
is everything. With public sentiment, nothing can fail; without it, 
nothing can succeed." An honestly informed community can be counted 
upon to follow intelligent and honest leadership. 

Teachers play an essential role in keeping the public informed with 
regard to the school program. Most boards of education in rural or 
small comniuniries need assistance in making effective reports to the 
public. In larger schools, there may be definite channels for coordinat- 
ing information and reporting it regularly. In every school, regardless 
of its size or the methods used for reporting school information, 
teachers have a key responsibility. Their ability to single out items or 
situations which should be community knowledge, and to report them 
effectively, very often will be the measure of the cotiimunity's under- 
standing of its educational program. 

Parents have a spocial concern 

Parents are eager for news of their children and all the triumphs 
they have, great and small. They want to* know what is going on in 
school. Finding outlets for information concerning good citizenship 
and character building activities, curricular achievements, class j^rnjc^ts, 
special recoi:nitii)ns. educational field trips, and such other activities 
as are important in the educational development of pupils is a signifi- 
cant responsibility of every teacher. News from the school should be 
reasonable and accurate, broad in its coverage, and not confined to the 
spectacular or controversial. 

Formal reports to part^nts of children's progress, such as the long- 
established report card, wliatever its form, or more informal parent- 
teacher conferences, whether scheduled or casual, are another oppor- 
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tunity for teachers to interpret the school program. The skill the 
teacher has in making an honest presentation of the child's progress 
in relation to the school program may substantially influence the kind 
of community support the school receives. Planning how to do this 
eflfectively is another administrative function closely allied to teaching. 

Teachers work with their school boards 

In a small community a teacher's relationships with the school board 
are likely to be much more direct than is possible in an urban situation. 
Except in some of the large county districts, most small community 
situations are such that teachers at least know the members of their 
board of education. They can quickly get to know everyone in the com- 
munity. This close association of people makes it possible for teachers, 
regardless of the size of the school, to be helpful to their school board 
in the proper performance of its functions. 

A major area of concern of every board of education is the determina- 
tion of policy for the school district. Most boards have policies of 
some sort regarding the business aspects of the district's responsibili- 
ties. These vary from carefully formulated written policies, through 
decisions based upon consistent principles of operation, to decisions 
based only upon expediency. Fewer boards have ^.oiicies regarding the 
instructional program, despite the fact that this is the chief function for 
which the school exists. Boards of education are generally not suffi- 
ciently informed about the instructional program to be able to make 
policies wisely in this area. Teachers, since they are most intimately 
connected with the instructional program, may well be the first to recog- 
nize the need for a specific policy. Such needs generally grow out of 
specific problems which need to be resolved or situations which re- 
quire that direction be determined to insure consistency. Where the 
teacher is the only employee of the district or is the teacher-administra- 
tor of a small school with its own school board, he should be free to 
suggest policy needs to the board and even give recomn-iendations for 
policy. In larger school situations, such suggestions normally should 
be carried through the principal, supervisor, superintendent, or what- 
ever channel is appropriate. Most school boards welcome such sug- 
gestions. But without teacher initiative, a particular policy may be 
needed yet never be adopted. 

Whenever possible and practicable, teachers should seek to attend 
meetings of the school hQj^rd, This is not common practice in most 
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small communities. There are, in fact, many boards who would not 
welcome teachers at their meetings. Other boards prefer to have 
teachers attend their meetings only upon invitation. In the majority 
of instances where teachers do not attend board meetings, it is be- 
cause it has never occurred either to teachers or to board members that 
this can be a most profitable relationship, or because neither group has 
taken the initiative. School boards which regularly devote a major part 
of every meeting to a discussion of some phase of the school program 
are contributing most to the improvement of the schools for which they 
are responsible. The contributions which teachers can help to make, 
especially in small communities, are virtually without limit. 

Together they consider salaries 

Both teachers and school board members are concerned about salaries 
paid to teachers. Whatever process is established for determining 
salaries should involve both groups. How much a teacher is paid should 
probably depend upon the qualifications of the teacher with respect to 
both his preparation and experience, and the economic factors of 
living in the community. Standards of certification for teachers have 
often been lower in small communities than in larger communities. 
Salaries for teachers have also been less. 

Teachers and school boards should approach their consideration of 
teachers' salaries not from the "How much can I get?" or the "How 
much do we have to pay?" approach, but rather from a determination 
of what value the community places on education. Teachers should 
be expected to earn the salary paid to them. Boards should also expect 
to compensate teachers adequately for their work. This should be a 
wholesome relationship and rot a "hush-hush" matter, not to be 
discussed. Small communities need to attract and retain the very best 
teachers that can be obtained, for the children who live in small 
communities and rural areas are deserving of the best. This is more 
likely to be achieved when some type >. f salary plan is established. A 
projected salary plan is also helpful to a school board in determining 
future budgtw requirements. Teachers can contribute greatly in the 
development of this type of salary planning." 

'For more iriormation. st-e: N.ition.il Fduc.ition Assnci.ition, Department of CI.u>;rc)om 
Teachers and Research Division. Sjhry Scheduling. Discussion Pamphlet No. 8. >X'a5h' 
ington. D. C: the Association. 1949. 24 p. 
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Teachers are Involved in school finance 

Teachers often feel that they have little responsibility with regard 
to financing the school program. Yet most teachers actually do per- 
form a number of activities which are in the area of school finance. 
Teacher-administrators of one-teacher or other small schools may 
actually be called upon directly by the school board to estimate ihe 
budget needs of the instructional program of the school. Even in 
larger schools, teachers frequently have an opportunity to participate 
in the budget making process. Teachers in specialized areas — music, 
art, physical education, homemaking, agriculture, industrial arts, and 
the like -are usually better able than anyone else in the school to 
appraise the materials and equipment needs of their programs. 

Frequently, teachers have responsibility for the actual administra- 
tion of certain school funds. These may be funds established by the 
board of education or a PTA for specific purposes or funds of a class 
or club group. In almost every school, money is collected in periodic 
drives, or the annual photographing of each child requires collection 
and accounting, or sales of seed packages are undertaken. 

Distributions, collections, record keeping, and responsibility fall upon 
the teacher — another administrative job. 

In many schools, teachers may feel so remote from matters of school 
finance that they are actually unaware of the financial resources or 
limitations with which the school district operates. Tn planning for the 
instructional materials they feel their teaching requires, they sometimes 
"ask for the inoon" and express disappointment or allege unwarranted 
thrift when all of their requests cannot be filled. In other situations 
relationships between teachers and their school boards are such that 
teachers are "afraid" to ask the board to purchase materials and sup- 
plies which they need; consequently, they either purchase them "out of 
their own pocket" or do without. In most instances these materials 
would be purchased by district funds without hesitation if the .school 
board knew about and understood how such purchases could contri- 
bute to the school program. Every teacher, whether in a large or small 
school, should make a substantial effort to understand the financial 
pn)blcrns of his district and how these affect the teaching job which he 
performs. 
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^ • • work with the school lunch program 

There are few schools in small communities which do not have some 
kind of lunch program. The distances which pupils come to school, 
whether they walk or come by school bus, are usually such that a large 
proportion of the pupils must eat their lunches at school. School lunch 
programs almost always mean ' ext^a duty" for teachers. Depending 
upon the particular school situation, this may range from actual food 
preparation, including planning, soliciting produce, preparing and 
serving the hot dish, and the like, through collecting lunch money and 
assisting children in selecting their lunches (and in eating them!), to 
cafeteria supervision in larger schools where the school lunch program 
is a major operation. The administrative involvement of teachers in 
these lunch activities may be great indeed. 

Many teachers are able to take advantage of the learning oppor- 
tunities which a scliool lunch program provides and in this manner 
actually reduce the routine administrative chores required. With ade- 
quate guidance and supervision, many of the details of planning and 
food preparation can be carried on by pupils, in situations where this 
type of lunch program is appropriate. Children can collect, record, and 
count the lunch money. For young children this can be an exciting 
learning activity in which all can take turns in assuming responsibility. 
Older children can also develop an understanding of simple bookkeep- 
ing and a sense of importance in assuming responsibility for collecting 
and accounting for lunch money. The process of serving, especially in 
assisting the smaller children or those who have handicaps which make 
it difficult for them to select their lunches and carry them to a table, 
gives opportunity for children to help each other. The "too big" boy 
or girl who can never excel academically might be exceptionally good 
at helping classmates and so obtain the recognition and feeling of 
success he needs. Table conduct, housekeeping chores, and numerous 
other aspects of the lunch program also provide learning opportunities. 
The teacher able to utilize these opportunities to involve children may 
tliereby minimi/.e the details and administrative demands for which he 
is directly responsible. 

. . . and the pupil transporfufion program 

It has been estimated that nearly half of the elementary- iind scrond- 
ary-school pupils in rural and urban areas of less than 10,000 popula- 
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tion are transported to and from school by school bus.'' The proportion 
of pupils attending school in small communities who are transported 
continues to increase each year as school districts are reorganized and 
schools a. e consolidated. 

Teachers in small community schools almost always have some 
administrative responsibilities in relation to the transportation of pupils. 
The nature and extent of those responsibilities depends on the type of 
transportation program which operates and how it is administered. In 
some instances teachers actually drive school bvi^es and may even be 
responsible for planning bus routes. Teacheis sometimes are assigned 
as bus monitors. In most instances, teachers are not involved in the 
major administrative aspects of the pupil transportation program. But 
a number of lesser responsibilities are carried by teachers, whether in 
a large or small school, when pupils are transported. 

Every teacher has some responsibility for the conduct of pupils on the 
bus. Children need to be taught how to be courteous and safe bus 
passengers. This does not happen without the conscious effort and 
cooperation of everyone associated with the school program. Each 
afternoon, teachers must make certain that each of their transported 
pupils gets on the bus for the trip home. Frequently this means some 
responsibility for supervising the loading of buses. Teachers may have 
responsibility for organizing and supervising a safety patrol which 
functions at street or road crossings, in the bus loading and unloading 
zones, and on the buses themselves. Teacher relationships with bus 
drivers are most important; when teachers, drivers, and all others con- 
cerned cooperate to make the program operate smoothly, they con- 
tribute greatly to a desirable esprit de corps on the part of the entire 
school. Without a high level of teacher cooperation, "sore spots" 
develop —relationships become strained. 

Increasingly, teachers and .school systems are recognizing the poten- 
tial value of the school bus for instructional trips. Some school sys- 
terns have established carefully formulated policies and procedures in 
regard to the nonroutinc use of school buses; a majority as yet have not. 
In either case, the major share of planning and arranging for such 
trips is hariJiec by the teacher. Planning with the class, arranging for 
the use of a bus, securing parents' permission for each child, making 

'N,Ui"naI r.i'.v.itinn Assrn i.itmn, DqMTt/iK'nt (if Rur.il Fdiication. Pupil T reimport Mi on. 
Vfarh(rf»k 1953. (Culp. D. P.. (h.ilrm.m ; Istnbcri;. Ruk-rt M.. cditur) NX .tshiri^^ton. D. C: 
the Department. 1953. 190 p. 
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arrangements with the place to be visited, mapping the route, arrang- 
ing with police for parking permits if necessary, supervising the trip 
regarding safety, accounting for pupils at every stop — all these arc 
activities for which the teacher must accept major responsibility. Pupils 
can and should participate in much of the planning, making of arrange- 
ments, follow-up activities, and evaluation. Parents often are called 
upon to help. But the teacher cann'^t escape the details of administra- 
tion that instructional field trips require. 

Teachers have building responsibilities 

In the traditional small community school the teacher had many 
duties relating to the care and upkeep of the school building. From 
cutting and carrying wood and building the fire each morning to serv- 
ing as principal, the teacher was janitor as well as school staff. In a 
few instances these conditions still prevail. But generally, with the 
development of larger modern schools in rural areas, janitorial and 
maintenance responsibilities are not a major duty of the teacher. 

However, the teacher does have specific responsibilities for many 
aspects of even the modern school or classroom. Usually the actual 
physical arrangement of tht room, except for furniture that is built 
in or is fixed to the floor, is left largely co the teacher. Safety, con- 
venience, and usefulness arc factors he must consider. Is the light 
aJetjuatc in the areas where children will be working? Are there sharp 
corners or other safety hazards which should be eliminated? Does the 
room arrangement provide for freedom of movement for effective 
group work ? Much depends upon the ability of the teacher to make 
the physical aspects of the classroom comfortable, functional, and 
attractive. 

Teachers must continuously be cc^nscious of classroom lighting, heat- 
ing, and ventilation. Even in schoc^ls that are elaborately equipped with 
mechanic rJ controls, there are times when something may go awry. 
Perhaps .ill that is necessary is to turn on the artificial lights or to notify 
the custodian that a bulb is burned out, that the room is too cold or too 
warm, that a desk is broken or splintery, that something has been 
spilled on the floor, or that something else demands attention. Some- 
times the teacher can, or must, make the adjustments. In either case, 
these physical aspects of the school or classroom environment must be 
detected by someone in the classroom; responsibility must be assumed 
by the teacher. 
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Children and teachers also should assume responsibility for the 
major housekeeping requirements of the classroom. There are many 
''extras/* such as putting chairs atop desks and other things, which can 
greatly assist the custodial staff in their regular work. A leaking radia- 
tor, a broken window, cracked plaster, a damaged or broken piece of 
apparatus on the school playground, or any other item requiring repair 
is often first discovered by the teacher or one of the children and should 
be reported to the person responsible for building maintenance. 
Teachers must always be alert to guard against the continuance of con- 
ditions that might jeopardize the comfort, health, or safety of pupils, 

I'm an administrator, too 

As a teacher in a small community, I recognize many advantages 
which do not always exist in larger community centers. Our school is 
close to people- -not always in distance or geography, but it is close to 
their thinking. They actually rei;ard the school as their school. This, 
I believe, is as it should be. They feel close to the administration of 
the school. They know when the school building needs .md gets a new 
coat of paint, when the steps are repaired, when a new piece of equip- 
ment appears on the playground. 

The people in my community recognize me as a teacher, and they 
share with ine an understanding of the importance of teaching. They 
are generally unaware of tjie many administrative duties I must per- 
form in order that optimum results can come from my teaching efforts. 
Rut, as long as I know and do the things which must be done, it 
probably shouldn't matter to me that I remain, in their thinking, ''just 
a teacher." 
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And Then, My Personal Life 



A ND now, what of my personal life? All day 
and all week I live actively among the children, every moment over- 
flowing with observations, discussions, decisions. I am vividly aware of 
individual abilities and needs, and manipulate my close-crowded 
schedule to meet them. My mind is filled with ideas about objectives, 
standards, motivation, problem solving, planning, work centers, the 
guidance of all toward that desirable "climate" within which living 
together may be most fruitful. My body, too, enters into the on-going 
activities, constantly alert, moving from child to child, from group to 
group. Even when the children are gone at the close of the day, I 
work on in the grateful quiet with their problems before me, I evalu- 
ate the accomplishments of the day; I make notes on individual chil- 
dren's development; I seek again the curriculum choices which will best 
meet their needs; I search for materials which will carry my objectives 
forward; 1 plan schedules for tomorrow and block out long-term plans 
for the future. And, at last, often when the dusk is falling, I close the 
schoolroom door, still awaire of the tremendous responsibilities which 
are mine as a teacher. 

Rut what of the hours before I open that door again? What resources 
are at hand to refill the reservoir of energy spent each day? Do I have 
a pleasant, restful home in which to relax? Have I a group of con- 
genial friends, of both sexes and of varied ages, with whom to enjoy 
some social hours? Are there outlets for my creative abilities in hob- 
bies, sports, music, drama? Docs the community offer me a well- 
rounded, satisfying personal life to balance my busy professional life, 
to regenerate my energies and enthusiasms, to help me grow as a 
richly tnaturing person? 

Too often, teachers in rural communities seem to find these im- 
portcuit aspects of their lives meagerly served by the communities in 

Gfncvit.'\c Fiowen Shaw. funiuTly Curriculum Dirutor. Burks County Schools, Duyle$« 
town, Pennsylvania, prepared the original draft of Chapter 10. 
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which they work. Many, coming fresh from college, keenly miss the 
social life and varied activities of the campus. After a year or two in 
rural schools, they are eager to move to urban schools, seeking to re- 
gain these advantages. The rural communities lose the valuable asset 
of able, well-trained young teachers in their educational systems, and 
j rural children suffer certain Ucks in their school experience* 

Enthusiasm for rural teaching and living is needed 

; The problem cannot be solved by looking solely at the after-school 

, life of the teacher. The teacher is a whole person; compartmentaliza- 

I tion of his activities into "personal life** and "professional life* is at 

i best an artificial distinction, and, more seriously, could reflect an un- 

\ healthy disorganization or lack of integration in his personality! A 

satisfying professional life is essential. The thrill of accomplishment, 
of giving valued service to community and to children, provides much 
[ of the satisfaction so necessary to every person, A love of teaching, an 

culhusiasm for tackling professional problems, a dedication to serve are 
all prerequisites to a well-adjusted personality. 

The teacher in the small community needs more than this, however. 
Either by temperament or conditioning he must have a feeling for and 
love of rural life— the people and the country. If he hasn't had it 
from childhood, it needs to be "caught** from his first teaching experi- 
ences. (A student is fortunate if his teacher education program at col- 
lege or university has helped him gain some appreciation of life in 
'} country communities.) In other words, the teacher's personal life in 

the small community will become satisfying only to the degree that he 
experiences a richness of living in rural areas. He must enjoy sunsets 
! and sunrises in d.?Sfrrt, mountain, or valley; love the smell of new- 

^ turned soil and the beauty of growing things; appreciate the dignity of 

I " j labor and living close to the soil. He needs to "know" the small com- 

\ munity and its problems, to enjoy the intimacy of social relationships 

within the neighborhood. He must feel the responsibility he has to 
brint^ to his job the insight and cnthusirtsm which will enable his pupils 
and their parents to become more wholesome and well-rounded people 
because they live in the country. 

What can be done to make the personal lives of rural teachers rich 
and satisfying in order that they may perform their great task? in an 
effort to sec tlie situation from the teachers* own viewpoints, 25 teachers 
who were newly employed in consolidated and one-room schools were 
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interviewed. Most of them were just out of college; a few were experi- 
enced teachers who had moved to new positions. Each had lived for 
eight months in the new community; a few were in their second year 
there* Seventeen were women, four of them married » Among the eight 
men, five were married. All of them had come from small communities 
or from farms, so that there was little adjustment to a new type of com* 
munity. The interviews were often with a group of two or three from 
a consolidated system; sometimes with individuals. 

Adequate living quarters — a good **base of operations'* 

The first questions asked were: Have you a pleasant place in which 
to live? How did you find your living quarters? On the whole these 
25 teachers considered their living quarters satisfactory. Most lived in 
rooms in the homes of private families, had many privileges, and found 
certain social contacts within the home or among the family's friends. 
The married couples had found houses, often newly built, and several 
were buying them with the intention of settling down in the school 
community or in a neighboring village. A number of the single women 
had wanted small furnished apartments where they could have more 
room and could prepare their own meals, rather than "eating around," 
but had had little success in locating them, even in the larger villages 
adjacent to their schools. 

Most of those who taught in consolidated schools said that the 
principal or supervisor had prepared lists of available rooms. Two 
girls, college roommates, reported that their supervisor had "spent 
a whole day trying to help us find an apartment." One of their diffi- 
culties was that they would have had to rent an apartment on a twelve- 
month basis, yet they did not wish to spend the summer there. Several 
of the consolidated districts had a "big-sister" plan and the older 
teachers, who knew the communities, had been generous in helping new 
arrivals orient themselves and find living quarters. In one system a two- 
day workshop was held in late summer, dealing with organizational 
items and pre schooNopciiiiig plans. Part of one day was reserved as a 
social tirne, and the third day was sut:i;ested as an opportunity for 
house-hunting for the new teachers who wished to get settled before 
school opened. 

When asked what advice they would ofTer to the next year's new 
teadiers ;ih]U)St all of thcin said, ''Don't leave ht^use-hunting until the 
last minute. Come in the surnnier and get acquainted with the gcog- 
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raphy of the community. Have plenty of time to look around, both in 
the school community and in neighboring towns, before you choose. 
Then get moved in and settled before school begins/' 

**How could the PTA and other community organizations help the 
new teachers find desirable living quarters?" the interviewer asked. 
**A map of the community would help/' was one answer, '*or, better 
still, a sort of brochure telling something about the community, 'selling 
it* to the new teachers like a Chamber of Commerce folder. Then we'd 
know what the life of the community was like/' 

''Couldn't these organizations persuade some of the people with big 
houses to arrange apartments for teachers?" another teacher asked, 
A third, teaching in a small village with poor restaurant facilities, said, 
**I wonder if someone with a big house couldn't set up a sort of teachers' 
club with recreation space, and serve meals to them, and to other 
teachers who live in private homes nearby/' One teacher, from a Mid- 
western state, said, "In some of the consolidated schools in our state, 
the districts furnish a 'teacherage.' Wouldn't that be possible in almost 
any district? The teachers pay a small rent for the furnished house 
and it is really their home. One is usually appointed by the scroll 
board to be a kind of manager, or the teachers elect one of the group. 
My older sister lived in a 'teacherage* for five years and she said it was 
fun. They all shared the work and the expe^'^'^s, and they got along 
together fine. No one had to live there, uii^css she wanted to, and 
everyone was contented/' 

To those who have not found satisfactory living quarters in or near 
the school community, these suggestions can be of help. Has the possi- 
bility of enlisting the help of the PTA or of some club been explored? 
Has the school principal, or supervisor, or county superintendent been 
consulted? One should not give up a school in which he would enjoy 
the children and the work, without canvassing all the possibilities in 
the surrounding area for the kind of home needed and desired. is 
the teacher's right as a ri-^emhcr of the community, .iwu ihe community 
will do its share in order to keep him there. 

Knowing people and making friends is essential 

The next questions were: Are you getting acquainted with the people 
nroimd you? In what ways docs the community help you to feel at 
hofue? I fere, there wns greater variance of replies. Some said, "Very 
little i)nly among the other teachers in our building/* Others replied. 
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*'Some, through the church, largely/' One said, "Hardly at all; it is 
such a letdown after college, where I was busy every minute with some 
sort of activity." One second-year teacher answered, "A little, now. 
Last year I had to work so hard, and was so worn out at night, that 
I never stirred out of the house. But when I got my job 'licked,* I be- 
gan to get lonely." A beginner spoke up then, "That's the trouble — no 
place to go except to church; and even there I don't meet any people 
my own age, they're all older or just young kids in high school." A 
teacher from another community defended the church, "Oh, I have all 
the social life I want, through my church. There's a nice choir group, 
and the young people's society, and always something going on even- 
ings. I've had a grand time!" 

Discussing with subsequent groups the matter of church attendance 
as an entree into community life, the writer found that there was fairly 
complete agreement that church attendance, and participation in its 
activities, was the most available step toward broader community con- 
tacts. Other means of entree mentioned were musical groups. Boy or 
Girl Scout activities, a community theater group, and service and 
veterans clubs. In one consolidated school system with a high school 
and several elementary schools, an adult orchestra had been formed, 
where teachers rnet members of the community through rehearsals and 
concerts. In another, a grt)up of local artists had set up an art center 
and teachers who wished to do so could participate in exhibits, paint- 
ing groups, and entertainments. In general, it seemed that those 
teachers who already had hobbies, or some social service interest, were 
the ones who most readily found congenial social life in the community. 

Regarding the corntnunity's own effort to absorb the teachers into 
its life, answers varied widely. In most communities the parents in- 
vited their children's teachers to dinner at least once a year, but often 
did not follow up this initial hospitality with fuiuier contacts. The 
teachers in one-room schools reported frequent visits from the mothers, 
who dropped in I'nfnnrially, on their way to the store, to pick up a child, 
or just to chat a moment. "They even gave a shower for me the spring 
before I took my maternity leave,*' one married teacher said. Another, 
who had begun in a one- room school and was later moved to the 
newly-finished consolidated building, exclaimed, "It's so different now! 
The nuithers used to he in arid out all the time, and they did so many 
things for the chihlrcn .iikI me. Now they scetn afraid to come and I 
hardly ever sec them except at PTA. We aiiss them I" 
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When asked how much the PTA itself did to help them get ac- 
quainted, the teachers were often lukewarm. ''Oh, they give a tea or 
a reception for us,** was often the answer, implying that this gesture 
produced few real social contacts. One young teacher sighed, "Oh, if 
they would only have a pic or a square dance instead! It wouldn't be 
so formal and we'd get btiter acquainted/' 

Many felt that the PTA did not seem a very vital or closely-knit 
group, and that little was dune between the rather formal monthly 
meetings. Some said, 'They're not stand-ofPsh. They ask our opmions 
about such things as buying books or cquipnjent for the school. But 
they do everything themselves and the teachers are just guests, not 
really partners." A few said, "They expect us to do all the work; they 
just come and listen to the programs they expect us to put on," 

Community activity makes for more interesting living 

In some districts the teachers had a rich part in real community 
cooperation. In one, all worked together throughout the year toward a 
Book Fair and the annual exhibit of children's work. Almost 1500 
people attended this affair. The PTA served hot lunches in the cafe- 
teria. A good deal of money was realized for the purpose of buying 
library books and providing other needed supplies, and the whole 
project broui^ht school and community closer together. 

Perhaps this is a promising opening for the school people — to do 
more to make the PTA a live force in school-community interrela- 
tions. Could they iniiiate cooperative activities which would give the 
parents more opportunity for participation in and urulcrstanding of the 
objectives and proi^ram of the school? Working shoulder to shoulder 
for common purposes would stimulate the members' vital interest in 
their orKaniziitiuii ami would give the tenclicis closer perj^onal con- 
McL:> with these individuals wh* '.jficii C'.)m{x>se one of the most alert 
and able groups in the community. 

Orhf^r types of community organisations were discussed, nl<jn wiila 
varying reports as to their interest in the teachers' social life. In .<ievcral 
of the larger villages, the teachers said, "The town is overorganized. 
Everyone belongs to so many thing.s that no one has time for informal 
sixial contacts, it seems." In other communities, some teachers had 
been asked to join or^^smi/ations or service clubs. Hut. in general, few 
)f the u-.ichers who had entered the coninninity as strangers had l^een 
able to achieve that degree of "at hoineness" with families, which 
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allowed them to come and go freely in their homes. The married 
couples had succeeded best in reaching this informal stage of member- 
ship in the community. 

When this apparent lack of ''neighborliness** on the part of the com- 
munity was analyzed with the teachers, some said earnestly, ''It's really 
our own fault in lots of cases. We get so engrossed in our work that 
we don't go halfway with people We stick in our own group and talk 
shop!*' Is there an answer here? Is it possible that teachers are in- 
clined to be pretty self-centered? Or do they go ''halfway" in these 
small communities? Does the teacher smile and speak to people on the 
street, even when he doesn't "know" them? Does he chat a little with 
a parent who comes in to ask a question? Does he attend church fairs, 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce auction, a lodge carnival — even go 
to a bingo party now and then — as a person, not as a teacher? Perhaps 
teachers need to "look to home" a bit, before complaining that the 
community ''just isn't very friendly" ! 

To live or not to live in the community . • . 

In each case, when some question was raised about the friendliness 
cf toe community, the interviewer asked the individual, "Do you spend 
your weekends in the community?" It was significant to see how few 
of the critical ones did! This question often brought up, too, the whole 
subject of commuting to school. This has grown to be so common a 
praciice in rural areas that it is now rather a surprise, when driving 
a^-To^s country, to pass a one-room school in session and to see no 
teacher's car in evidence. 

Is it a desirable practice? In one form or another this question was 
discussed with all the teachers, those who commuted from five to 20 
miles tc work, and those who lived in the school community. In the 
former i^roup, those who were nearest their schools felt that it made 
little difference. They could attend ccnnmunity affairs with little diffi- 
culty and they felt that their relations with members of the cor^munity 
were very similar to those of tlie teachers who lived there. "Alter all," 
they said, "most of the parents drive to school, too. The consolidated 
communities are so scattered out that none of the teachers who live in 
them can know everyone. It is somewhat different in the one-room 
schools, but those teachers often live in villages near the school, for 
there's little place for them in the farrn liomes." Again and again, 
they -even the teachers who live in the villages stressed the fact that 
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one ''just had to have a car" in order to live satisfactorily in a small 
community. 

It is difficult to draw any conclusive principle from these varying 
opinions. But isn't the crux of the matter in the weekends? Then is 
the time of relaxation, of freedom from end-of-the-day fatigue; the 
time for sociability. Then, too, one's nei^' bors are freer for spcial 
activities, for the informal entertaining and /isiting which develops 
friendships. Can one truly "belong" to a commu 'ity in which he spends 
only his working days? The commuting teacher > taid, *'Not really. We 
'belong' in the community where we live, more than in the school com- 
munity." Several who went to their home towns lor weekends said, "I 
don't 'belong* in either place. My high school friends are gone and 
I'm not there long enough to make new ones. I just spend my time with 
my family." Surely, being with one's family from time to time is 
laudable. But spending all one's recreational time in the midst of the 
family is limiting. In adulthood one must make new friends, friends 
with similar maturity and interests, and must grow through this experi- 
ence. Only as he grows can an individual "belong" in any adjilt com- 
munity. 

Dating may be all right — if you can get a date! 

Sometimes the defense for spending weekends at home was, "I don't 
know any young people in the community where I live." This brought 
up the (question of dating. Often the reply was, especially in the 
consolidated schools, "We date among ourselves." In one such district, 
the young men had started a volley ball group, which gradually added 
some of the young women teachers, and became a center for social 
activities. In one of the larger villages, a group of attractive girls 
laughed when the question was asked and said, "Tliere anti't any men! 
We're just ladies-in-waiting.* Rut we have good times among our- 
selves." Often, friendships rnade in college carried over, and several 
engagements which had grown out of them were cited. 

"If you do date in the community, do people gossip.^ Docs the com- 
munity impose restrictions on you? Does it .seem critical.^" were other 
questions raised by the interviewer. Oddly enough, there were few 
afTmnative answers. Times have changed! The usual reply was, "Oh, 
no. they don't seem to pay much attenti(ui to what we do." The inter- 
viewer (remeriiherini; an inu\kf)t in her own early teaclu'fig rears wlien 
a teacher came hack from summer v.n.ation with bcjhhed hair!) asked 
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in surprise, "Don't they even object to smoking?'' the question was 
passed off lightly. "Oh, no, most of the mothers smoke!" It should be 
noted, however, that great variation exists from one community to 
another regarding the appropriateness of smoking. The beginning 
teacher has a responsibility with regard to this and other matters of 
personal behavior to become familiar with the expectations of the 
community. In general, the teachers interviewed seemed to feel that 
the community restricted their personal freedom very little, and de- 
manded of them only that they should participate in the various meet- 
ings held at the school. 

Teaching in the small communify can be rewarding 

What can be gleaned from the experiences and opinions of these 
young people which may help the teacher to adjust his personal life in 
a small community? Certainly one essential stands out: That one's 
own personal attitudes, abilities, and interests are an important factor. 
First is the willingness to "go halfway" in making friends — a truth 
which must have been discovered in high school and college life, and 
a quality which the teacher should now strive to cultivate even more 
in his capacity as a potential leader in an adult community. Second 
are the resources which one has within himself to offer in such a com- 
munity — interests, hobbies, abilities which will make him an enjoyable 
member of a social group, ready to make worthwhile contributions to 
its activities and services. Third is the capacity to "work hard while 
you work/* then to close one's mind to his responsibilities and to ''play" 
freely and spontaneously, entering into the activities and groups which 
are at hand. 

Another essential appears to be the value of observing and under- 
standing the community in which one finds himself- Mts attitudes and 
customs, its institutions and organizations, its resources (already de- 
veloped, or as yet ur/ealized) for a well-rounded and satisfying life. 
From the reports given by these 25 teachers it seems that teachers are 
freer in small communities than they used to be before automobiles, 
movies, and television broadened the horizons of the people. Can that 
freedom be used to help the teacher to "belong" in his community? 
Can the teacher avail himself of the opportunities for membership in 
Its churches and clubs, and help to make them influences for richer 
social living for all? Can one attune his sc.isirivitios to its n.itiiral 
beauties, its freedom from urban noise and clutter, its intimacy of 
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human relationships? Can one utihze these resources to make his own 
life rich and satisfying so that he may wish to become a permanent, 
contributing member of this community? 

Not only the teacher himself, but his pupils as well, will profit by 
such observation and understanding. They will come to see their 
school as an integral part of the community, and themselves as func- 
tioning members of it, progressively enlarging their circle of associa- 
tions and influence as they mature. Their education will blend into 
the life and work of the community, until they emerge as alert, aware 
citizens, ready and equipped to contribute their share in the develop- 
ment and betterment of the community in which they will plan to make 
their homes. Thus, the welfare of children, teachers, and community 
are seen to be interdependent, and the teacher an essential factor in 
its development. 
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to be fvjurul in any (iMnnuinity arc w ithin the grasp of all schools, privileged 
or urulerprivilfgcd if teaLhe^s and their leatiers are able to see with "the 
inner eye" that finds the living resources which exist wherever people are 
gathered togetiicr. 

(L.^HK. lois M. "I-'or TfRse c;hildren in Thi.s School/' Phi Delta Kappan 36: 
."•(). 21: CVtoU-r 19*^ 1. 

Tl):- small rural i lcnunt.try stiiorjl is gix)d when its leatiership keeps a clear 
vision of what is essential to rich, purposeful living and learning; and regards 
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all else as incidental or as means to be adapted to needs of thes^ children in 
this school. 

CLARK, LOIS, issue, editor. "The Rural Oiild in the Elementary School." The 
National ElemefUary Priucipal 29: 1-18; April 1950. (Out of pr nt) 

Emphases in the magazine are: nature of neighborhoods ^^erved by rural 
schools; experiences and needs rural children bring to their schools; how 
instructional programs may be related to these needs; and services needed by 
rhf rnral elementar)' school from the larger administrative unit of which it is 
a part. 

CULP, D. P., chairman, and Isenbhrc, robkrt m., editor. Pupil Transportation. 
Yearbook 1953. Department of Rural Education. Washington, D. C: Na- 
tional Education A.ssociation. 190 p. Paper, $2. 

A discission of pupil transportation as an integral part of the daily learning 
experience of more than one-fourth of all public-school pupils. Gives em- 
phasis both to administering a pupil transportation program and to ways 
school buses can be used to improve the instruaional program. 

IU NN. fannh: vc. The Child iti the Rural Environviem. Yearhcx)k 1951. De- 
p.^rtment of Rural Eilucation. Washington, D. C: National Educatic As- 
sociation, 1951. 253 p. S3. 

Records obscrvatiuns and interpretations of the activities and experiences of 
aaual children in rural environments and suggests what these imply for the 
school education of children. Major sections are: How children develop in 
preschool years: determiners of the rural child's development; school educa- 
tion in the rural enviroiunent. 

KITT. MARC.lA, editor. Tht Rauil Suptrusor at Work. Yearbook 1949. De- 
partment of Rural Education. Washington, D. C: National Education As- 
si>ciation, 1949. 242 p. Si. 

Explores the experiences of many people over a period of 35 years to deter- 
mine the kinds of help teai hers in rural schiwls and in small communities 
nt'fd. Though written in terms of the riiral sujXT\*isor at work, the wealth of 
pr.ictical illastrations included makes it valuable to teachers also. 

FOX. loRKNF K. The Rural Covimunit) and Its SchooL New York: Kings 
Crown Press, 1948. 233 p. S3. 25. 

A well-documented c.rse study of a rural county (Chautauqua) in New York 
State. Analyx.t-s the inttrrelaNonvhips of rural living the county's social 
and tKCupational striK('.:re; its hcnne and ccunmunity patterns: its jH^litical, 
reli^uious. and eduuitional irTititutions; and the histc^rical hack^^rounds of these 
characteristics -and the etiucational pro^Tam. 

(iRFC.(u fJARni.n. Art jtn the Schools of America, Scranton, Pa.: International 
vtbook Co., 1941. 191 p. $.^75. 

Hiso) on the {nlicf th.it .irt "t:-»i^t i^row out of and ir. rnrn enrich the ever)*- 
tla) life of the pup.il," this K>ok shows fiuw the values which should come 
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from a study of art may be realiEcd in the lives of boys and girls through the 
use of generally available materials. 

HILLIARD, PAULINE. Improving Social learnings iu the Elementar) School, 
Studies in Education. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1954. 144 p. $2.85. 

children, under the guidance of the teacher, may manage their own 
experiences cooperatively and study their own experiences to gain better 
understanding of themselves and others. The author maintains that specific 
facts, knowledges, and skills do not in themselves improve social learnings 
although they are part of them. Problems around the children such as *'Elec- 
tricit)' Comes to Bannerville" and "A Water Shortage" are presented as oppor- 
tunities. 

HILTON, l:RNi:.sT. Rural School MifhigvvitpU. Ne^\' York: American Book Co., 
1949. 278 p. $.V25. 

The author views the work of teachers in rural sch(iols as di.'itinctively differ* 
c-nt in at least two wiys: many of them are in one- and two-teacher schools 
and must handle several grades in one classroom; and they work in rural 
comnninities with rural [u-ople, where curriculum must be responsive to dis- 
tinctive specific needs. In these two areas the author analyzes and presents 
methods and resources. 

HOPPOCK, ANNE. "The Earth Is Theirs- -and Its Fullness." Phi Delta Kappan 
36: 25 28; October 1954. 

Dfveldpmc-ntal needs of children and broad purposes of :-ducation are the 
s.imc whc-rc-vfr children go to school; each .school must focts attention on its 
children and their lives in the partiailar community because active experience 
is the best mc^ns of learning. >X^en rich, varied resources of rural com- 
munities arc utilized to meet these particular needs the rural school program 
is creative and vital. 

HVMK*;. j.-\.MFs M-n. A CrilJ Pculopwtnt Poiut of Vit u . New York: Prentice- 
H.1II, p. $2.25. 

A brief, p^pul.irly written work directed to the te.icher and her view- of the 
whole child. TIk- author regarils the child development approach as a pre- 
ventive of mental health problems. 

iSF.NHi'Rc;. Rt>Hf-RT M.. editor. The C<,>}n}:unit) School iDiJ the Inttrmi di.tte 
Vfiit. 'WMrhuik W'.ishington, D. C: Dep.irtnu-nt nf Rural I-Juc.ition, 

N.itional Education Association, 1934. 259 p. Cloth. S3.; paper, S2.50. 

Outlines the essential elements of an adequate educational program and dis- 
cusses an organizati(in.il franie\vork which can make these opportunities avail* 
able to every (ooiinunity re^cardless of size. Ernj^hasizes the importance of 
St render hen ing .uiJ preserving' connnunity .uitonomy. 

jH.VKi.vs. <.i Aovs. ami onni<^. 'I'ht-se Arv V'..vr Chajro*. N\-w '^'ork: Scott. 
Foresrn.m and Co.. 1919. 192 p. $5.50; Schtx)! edition, $2.50. 

O 
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Interprets to adults children at various a^»e levels in the elementary sdiool, how 
they develop and how to guide them. The material is supplemented with 
case histories of actual children. Attractively illustrated with photographs of 
children of the different ages in life situations. 

KRt;G, EDWARD AUGUST. Cunkulum Plamwg. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950.- 306p. $3. 

Defining curriculum as *'all the experiences of the learner that are under the 
control of the school,'* the volume discusses the relation of educational pur- 
poses to the all'school program and the organization and de\'elopment of thw. 
curriculum program in the local school system. Nluch attention is given to 
the teacher and his part in dev'eloping and carrying out the curriculum. 

i.ANE, novcARi) AU(ii;sTUS, and Bi:Ai:rfiAMPS, marv. llumaH Rela/iom in 
Ti-achni^: thv Dynaviics of Helpn2g ChiUrtu Grow. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1^;5^. ^53 p. 54.95. 

Outlines ovcrwficlming need of education today to teach ways of coopera- 
tion so th.it group living may enhance living of the individual. Explores 
dyn.imiis of learning to live together and presents characteristics of group 
living icr v.irious .igcs, how groups are formed, physical conditions of group 
living .ind the qu.ilit)- of living m groups. 

l.AN(.i>()N\ (.RA(.r;. Tc.icbtrr Pdrent hueriiews. New York: Prentice-Hall. 1954. 
356 p. S5.25. 

Tells how a if.icher le.irns to hold interviews: describes different kinds of 
intL-rvit.-ws : gives examples of interviews; points out liow to proceed with 
in.iiti-rs .iri'iing in the interview .md its folh^v-up which are not in the teacher's 
province. 

NATIONAL IDUC.AIION ASSOCIATION and AMFHICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
AhMlMSTRATORS. hDl'CATlONAL POI.ir:lHS C.OMMIS.SIf)N. Edfnution for All 
Atfifru\t>: ChiUren. Washington. D. C. : the Commission, 1918. Ch.ipter 1, 
"'I'lie F.k-nu-iu.iry Schools of the Farmvillc Reorganized District, State of 
rolumbia. 1958." p. 11-51. Si. 

This w.is .m .ittcmpt in 19 i8 to project what would be a desirable school sys- 
tem to serve rural people a decade later in 1958, 

NAMONAK n>rC.AriON ASSf)f lATION, DfPARTMHNT OF RURAL KOUCA HON. 

/\//'-.;/ A VnyuMci Look, Yearbook 1955. Washington, D. C: 

tli( I> [MMmt nt. 1955. ^^6 p S.V50. 

Ba^ed Mpori the m.ijor dcxuments of the 195-1 National Gaiference on Rural 
Fdiu.ition, the book is a presentation of issues and problerns in rural educa- 
tion and (heir possible solution. Chapters on "Tlie Rural Knvironment's 
Distinctive Impact on Children and Youth." 'The Scope and Quality of the 
Needed I*.ilncatinn.il Pro^i:ram/' and "Iniprov in,i: the Administration of Sin.ill 
Sil.n.iU** .ire (Njxiially liNcful to te.i^lurs. as are a uumlx-r of the ("^Mnfer<'nce 
.iildf.Nscs uin\* lie in«.luded. 
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OLSKN, EDW ARD c. and OTHERS. School apid Community, Second edition. New 
York: Prentice- Hall, 534 p. $5.75. 

A compact, authoritative overview of community education. A detailed 
description of techniques of communit)' analysis, study, and service; and 
tested su^qgestions for meeting general problems thus involved. 

oi.SHN, EDWARD, editor. The Modern Community School, New York; Appleton- 
Century^Crofts, 1953. 246 p. $2.50, 

Report of the Committee on the Community School of the A.s.sociation for 
Suptrvi.sion and Curriculum Development. An expansion and refinement of 
the community school concept with special relation to curriculum. Descrip- 
tions of actual best practices in community schools are included for different 
types of I oininunities. 

oi.soN. CL.\RA M., .ind Fi. ETCHER, NORMAN D. Leum and Live, New York: 
Alfrtd P. Sloan Foundation, 1946. 101 p. $1.50. 

A tcK)rtiinatcd descriptive report of the Sloan experiments in applicxl eco- 
nomics at rni\trsities of Kentucky, Florida, and Vermont. Following in- 
trovluaory st.utrncnt, gi\ing history and purjx^.se of project, the nature and 
acumiplishiiK-nts of each of the experiments are described, devoting a chapter 
to each. The final chapter reports the more recent work done in 12 teacher 
education schools to prepare teachers in ways and means of improving the 
ecdnomic status of rural pupils through school activities practically concerned 
with problems of focxl. clothing, and shelter. 

RMU. KHrrz. .\Uf!fj/ H)'i!/trne in Teaching, New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co . IVSl. .q*) j p. S^M). 

Outlines basic princ iples of mental hygiene to be used by teachers in guiding 
your^i: ptnple in school. Sample cases are cited from common school situa- 
tions to v\hich these priruiples apply. 

RKHMONP, i.ix.H E Mc: CiRAW, and BATMPRST, I-:FFIH. Cullodt'U Improves Its 
Cuyridilum. U. S. OtFice of Fducation. Federal Security Agency, Bulletin 
l^'^l. No. 2. \v\ishint:ton. D. C: Superintendent of DcA^iiments, Govern- 
ment Printing OlTice. 2'* p. 15c. 

When this \X'est Virginia schcx)l went to work on its curriculum, more prog- 
ress w.is sh{)wn than in other years. Boys and girls were reading with greater 
skill; tlu-v (ouKl write, spell, and figure better; classrooms, halls, and grounds 
Were I leaner: and pupils 'ieemed happier, busier, and more healthy. 

.sr H.NF 1[>I-.R. n.s.A. editor Ph^^u.i! luJui.Uhn} in Snuill Schnnh. Department of 
Rural Fciucation and American Association of Health, Physical Education, 
ami Recreation. Wa^hrngton, D. C: National Education Association, 1948. 
Rtprinied l^'^-i. p. SI. 

A h.indbc>^>k of suggested activities in physical Ci^ucation suitable for elenien- 
t.m .ifi. ihililfefi in sin.ill schools. .Many of (Ije sng^-stions ofTeret] have direct 
iiwj^liiatinns for txjMniled programs of health and recreation also. Specific 
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directions are given for games, relays, self-testing aaivities, rhythms, and 
other asjx*as of a good program. 

sct)TT, c:i-cii. vc'iNl'ii'LD, and hill. Ci.vuK m. Puhlu Education Under Crriicism. 
New York; Prentice-Hall, 1954. 414 p. $6,35; to schools, $4.75. 
A symposium which discusses education from the standpoint of its chief 
critics and criticisms. Valuable for the teacher are the chapters on com- 
munities wJa-re education is especially being related to the life of the people. 
Also makes specific suggestions for public relations of teachers and ways to 
meet criticism as ifidividuals. 

STRA.NG, Ri'TH. and HATCHFR, LATTJAM. Child Dttvlopment and Guidance in 
Rural Schools. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 233 p. $2.50. 

Fn)m the st.intijxiint of rural teacher, the authors discuss the philosophy of 
education through guid.mce, ways of continual study of the child in all 
phase*; of his life» ccmdilions that make effective guidance possible, guidance 
in ongoing activities of the classroom, and guidance of parents. 

THFMAN, vu)i.A. A Good School Da). New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 19^0. ^9 p. 60c. 

Present; characteri^fics of a good school day and tells how to watch out for 
pupils' needs; how pupils and teachers plan together. Includes illustrations 
from rural and small schools. 

TIRKMAN. L. s. and >3C'AT.WN, MARV. A Covimtauty School in a Spanish-Speak- 
ing Village. AlbutjutTciue: University of New Mexico Press, 1948. 169 p. 
S2.50. 

A rcp(jrt of a community eiiuc.ition program in an i<:olated village which holds 
to the customs and beliefs of early Spain. Tlic problems faced, the cooperative 
efTv>rts in studying the land, water, and irrigation, and the manner in which 
pupil activities are h.ised largely upon use of the natural resources which 
.surround them make a fascinating account of a school and community which 
are inse[\ir.:l>lc. 

w.^Kbt•^•If)^^ AMi<i R A. G.u:J.t>ht in a Ruyal Co)}n}:umty. Yearbook 1952. De- 
partment of Rur.al Fdu ation. Prepared for the Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth and the D(.partment. \\\isIiington, D. C: National Education 
AsscK iation. 1 56 p. $2. 

'Hie story of (}u enlistnicnt of all lofi^rminity fories in transforming an iso- 
l.ited. uttd- rd^AcKjj eti Si»uth Cirolina ujrnn. unity through a ciiOj^T.itive edu- 
< .uional i^rojram. 

WAKHrRrc;N\ A.MHi'.R A GuiJjKCi' iv a Ktiral'luJrnirial C^.y^iviunny. A report 
made for \Vx Alliatue for Guiilancc oi Rural ^'outh and the Department of 
Rural Fiiu' Jtion. Washington, D. C: National Education Association. 1954. 
p r^lorh . ;mi- r. %\ 

A <'r : ;. ! mn of i,t»\e \c:;oiis ai'. i-tir.s ami <»r^i:j' v jM^us in H.i'Ian 
( oufity. K'.nruAy, \N«'rl'-<d ((.opcr.itively in a j^rugram to better hel]^ du'Idren 
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and young people realize their potentialities. Included are the detailed ap« 
praisals written by chiKlren, teadiers, and memhcrs of the communit)'. 

WEBER, JULIA. My Couutf) School Diary; An Adventure in Creative T eaching. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 270 p, $2.50, 

Goes to the heart of education -the way in which learning can affect chil- 
dren's lives and the life of the community, llie teacher and children in a 
one. teacher school arc jliu\\u planning, working, "^rd living together. The 
teacher comes to know her children, their hiipc-s and fears, their successes and 
failures, their lives at home and school, and works with them as a wise 
counselor and guide, 

vtii.BS, KiMHAi.L. Tt.ichmg jar Bttttr Schools. New York: Prentice-Hall, 195 
p. $5.35, 

Considering te,uhmg as skill in human relations, the author discusses quality 
of human relations sou^izht; inipro^emcnl of human relations; effective group 
work; methods of evaluation; individualizing instruction; the teacher work- 
ing with persons outsiile the d.iss group; and the teacher's ,self- improvement. 
K)r teachers of children at all .li^e levels, 

W'oFioRi), KATK V, MoJvrn \ihu\ni(fP} ni thv Swail RurM SchooL New York: 
MacmilLin Co., 1947, 5S2 p. S i, 

The hook attacks the problems which make teaching in the small schcx)l differ- 
ent and difficult. Solutions presented are developed from a movlcrn philosophy 
of cilucation and experiences in the practical application of these techniques 
to aitual < l.issrov>rn situaliuns. 

NXDFinKr^ KAn- V. Tt,hhi>!g in Sniiill Schools. New* York; Maimillan Co.. 
1919. 399 p. S^,75. 

"Small Schools" are here interpreted to mean schools with six tc-achers or lc*ss, 
and the book is esjyxially slanted toward hegirming teachers as they establish 
(onditions of tcacliing ,uu! learning: guide-learning and teaching; provide 
enriihing L'xperii'nrL"i fc^r their studcnt.s; and arrive at unJerst,mding of and 
Work with tlic ii>nununity, 

Y.^r^:s. iii/aiuth. .Vt Ww ^'ork: roward-McCann, 1947. 276 p, $3, 

A stor\- about the way a )uung teacher in a one-teacher school meets the 
prubleins of the lomrnunity. of her puj^ls m tfic c(»nununity, and of her 
prrsDiial life in its cwninunity r J.itinnsliips, 



.^r.vTn Pt-BKICAIIONS 

A nini'.ber of additinnal j-i:blii ilions es}x( i.illy helpful to tc.uhers in small 
(cnMi!r.in:!ies liavc b^tU (kv.l«»j^cil in' ^' itc Jc jMrtitu lUs of c lucalion. Since 
i1r-s( r]M:<'::a]s .trc ^ ir'r.tlly ,i\ .i il.ibb/ o';*s'»lr the si.iic ill ,vhi(}i they are 
publi^helL they have not lucn iruluticd in this bibliography. 
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For the convenience of teachers and others who may wish to order publica* 
tions included in the Selected Bibliography, the price has been indicated with 
each reference. Listed below are the addresses of the publishers. 

Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. 

American Book Co., 55 I'ifth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 
Appleton-Cenrury. Crofts, 35 West 32nd Street, New York, New York. 
Association for Childhood Tducation International, 1.200 Fifteenth Street, 
N. W., Washin^L;ton 5, D. C. 

Coward-McCann. 210 Madison Avenue, New York 6, New York. 
H.iruHJrt. Brace and Co., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

H. ^rper .ind Brothers, 49 Fast 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. 
Kint^*' Crow n P ress, 2960 Hioadway, New ^ork 27, New York. 
M.umillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York II, New York. 

McCImw Hill Book Co., 3'»0 >X'est 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
N.uion.il rdiii'.ition Association (and its dep.irtment.s) , 1201 Sixteenth 

.^trecn, N. VV., W'.i^hini^ton 6, D. C. 
PreniKL-Hall. Rnute VNX", Fr\ule\\ood (lifTs, New Jersey. 
Txv.i Press Co.. is Fast :6th Street, New York 10, New York 
Si^ott. !'t«rismar. and Co., 433 F'ast Frie Sneet, Ouc.\i:o 11, Illinois. 
Sp. in . .'aicnt of Dotu-nents, Guvemrnent Printin^ Office, Washin^uton 

'2 . r c. 

Teachers College. C nhiinhia t ''nivLTSity. 525 \V. 120th Street, New York 
27. Ne w York. 

I. *niversity of New Mexico Press. AlbiKjUrrque, New NU-xico. 
Vant.ii:e Press, 120 West Ust Street. New York 1. New York. 
\X'orld B(K)k (/>., 31.^ Park Hill Avenue, Yonkers 5, New York. 
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The Department of Rural Education grew out of the Department 
of Rural and Agricultural Education authorized by the NEA Board of 
Directors in 1907. In 1919 it was reorganized under its present name. 
Since 1936 the Department of Rural Education has had the assistance 
of the NEA Division of Rural Service, with the same headquarters staff 
serving both. 

Monb.rship: All persons working or interested in rural education are 
ligible for membership, provided they are members of 
the National Education Association. 

Dues: S-l per calendar year. 

Fntufits: Members are eligible to attend the annual convention 
meetings of the^Department, to vote, and to hold of- 
fice. All members receive the Yearbook, the NRA Re- 
.v.wn-A BiiHttin (4 issues per year), RmJ Education 
SiU-s. and nther publications as available. 

Tlie Department of Rural Education operates under a Constitution 
and Hylaws. in conformity with those of the National Education As- 
s».ciation. which pn'vide for the organization of Divisiv)ns to .serve 
special interest groups. Two divisions currently active are the Division 
of County and Rural Area Superintendents and the Division of Pupil 
Transportation. 

Special committees diiect the Department in its program in specific 
areas .iiui offer opportunities for membership participation. Currently 
functioning committees deal with .-^uch problems as: the recruitment and 
preparation of rural teachers; rural life and education on the world 
siene; sociological impact of school district reorg.mi/.ation upon com- 
mmiitv ..rg.tniAition and pn-cess. One of the special gnnips spon-^vKed 
by the Di\ision of County and Rural Area Superintendents is the Na- 
tional Comtnission on the Intermediate Administrative I'nit. 

A series of regional "Mrive-in"" confereiues of nnnmunitv school ad- 
ministrators is j.^intly sp.-nM.ie.i by tlie Department of Rural Fducation, 
the AiU'-ri^.m Assou.tti.m of SJiool AdminiM r.'.tnrs. .md tlie Cmmcil 
of Chief St.ite Stliool Ottkers. I'our siuh (.onfuuues are being held 
durinu Vy^d. 
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OFFICERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 

(Terms expire in February 1956) 

President — Clifton B. Huff, Professor of Education, Kansas State 

Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
President-elect— R. Emmett Harris, Superintendent, Caldwell County 

Schools, Lockhart, Texas 
Vice President --MiCHAFL S. Kii-s, Superintendent, Milwaukee County 

Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Executive Secretary— Howard A. Dawson, Director of Rural Service, 

NEA, W'.ishington. D. C. 

r.xciutiit' Committee 

Presivlent, Vice President, Presidents of Divisions, plus: 

Mary M. Condon (I960), Superintendent of Public Instruction, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Helena, Montana 

H. C Di-Koi:k (1956), Coordinator of Field Experience, College of 
Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Lni.A C. r\\ i;N (l'^57), Rural Department, State Teachers College, 
Minot, North Dakota. 

J. C. rii/(;f-RAi n (1959). Assistant Director, Division of College Ex- 
tension, Oklahoma A and M ('ollei^e, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

I-KSi sT O. NvHAKKHN ( 1957), Chief, Bureau of Rural Supervisory 
Service, State Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut 

L. A. Rf)Bi RTS (1060), Superintendent of Schools, Dallas County, Dal- 
las, Texas 

Thomas E. Rohisson (19^8) , President, State Teachers College, Glass- 
horo. New Jersey 

Howaro Ci. Sacki-it (19'=i8), District Superintendent of Sdiools, Port 

I.eydi.-n, New ^'ork 
R. Tii'WfML (19^6). Assistant to the President, Stillman College, 
all 'osa, Al.ih,una 

T. M. Vi KDIN (1959), Director of Rural Seivice, Division of Instruc- 
tional Services, Cireeiiville County School District, Greenville, South 
Carolitia 

Mks I.i'i II I \- Ki IN<,1- Oanu isdn. R<.:'n ':ug Pi,.uJi>i(, Superintendent 
('{ Sdhuils, I.ane Count), F-ugenc, Oregon 
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Division of County and Rural Area Superintendents 
(Terms expire in October 1956) 

President— Harry \V. Gross, District Superintendent of Schools, Nas- 
sau County, Mineola, New York 

First Vice President F. Loggins, Superintendent, Greenville 
County Schools, Greenville, South Carolina 

Second Vice President —L. M. Dimmitt, Superintendent, King County 
Schools, Seattle, Washington 

Executive Secretary -I Iovc'ard A. Dawson, Director, Division of Rural 
Service, NHA 

James E. Bi-rrs. SupL-rintendi-nt, IMair County School, Holliduysburg, 
Pennsylvania 

R. K. Harris, Superinterulent, Caldwell County Schools, Lockhart, 
Texas 

Helen J. Nhi.son. Superintendent. Albany County Schools, Laramie, 
Wyoming 

John A. Torkhns, Superintendent, Lee County Schools, Dixon, Illinois 
Frnest W. Barkhr. Past PrcsiiUnt. Superintendent, Pottawattamie 
County Schools, Council BlufTs, Iowa 

Division of Pupil Transportation 
(Tertns ex}Mre in February 1956) 

President -J. F. LAi-ri'Nsc Hl.AGPR. Superintendent, Coshocton County 

Sc hotels, CA)^hiK ti)iK C^liio 
Vice President Tarl nAR\i-i.L. Hirector of School Transportation, 

Greenbrier County. Lewisbiirg. West Virginia 

T. Wi-M i-v I^HnI-i . Assistant [director. Divisinii of SJnu^lhouse Phin- 
nine aiul Tr.inspiutation. State Depaiiruent of TduuUion, Nashville, 
Teiuu-ssee 

Loi'Ls \'amm n. SiipetviM^r of Ihibhc Transportation, f-ayette C^ninty 

Schools. I.exiu^iZtiUl. Keiituiky 
CiloKi.l-. W. Cii lUUc MS, SwpriiMUodent, Pulaski (aninty Schools, Win- 

ainac, Iiidiafia 
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P., PLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF RURAL EDUCATION 

The publications of the Department are developed under the leader- 
ship and ^quidance of the Committee on Publications and Constructive 
Studies. RurM VJucatiuf} Kvws is published periodically throughout 
the year to carry items of information or special interest to members. 
hooVs. pamphlets, and reports on topics of concern to rural education 
are published to assist and ^uide educational developments in the smaller 
aMiimunities and rural areas of the countr)'. Department publications 
auistitute a siL;iiificant part of the literature in rural education, A list 
of publuations l urrciuly available will be supplied on reijuest from the 
hc\uK|uartt.TS office. 

Ni)W in the process of development' is a joint publication with the 
AnuTic.in AssDuation of Health, Physical Hducation, and Recreation 
vk-aliiii; with /V>u/V.// luhdcatiofi for SmMl High Schools. The 1957 
^\•.^rlxn^k now in preparation is tentatively titled Administirhig the 
S/kJI Tu\/n''G>\Je SchooL The 1958 Yearbook is being developed 
uiulcr tiie tentative title of l^ocational EducMion for Rural America. 

xMcinhcrs of the ncpariment's Committee on Publications and Con- 
striKti\c Studies durini: iire: 

hruro.N W. Krutiow". Cl\iiy>UM: (19*^8), Professor of Rural Educa- 
tion, rnivLTsiiy of Wisconsin, Madison 

Kn r Harnwro (19*^0), Superintendent, Flathead County Schools, 
KalispelK Miuitana 

r.Mii- c;. HAiurKM' (1*;'S6). iMucaticMi Specialist. C^fTue of Education, 
r. S. Dep.niinent of Health, P.ducation. and Welfare, Washington, 
I). C. 

CuiRUON 1. SwANSON (i960). Associate Professt^r, Department of 
A::i inilniral iMuiation, University of Minnesota, St. Paul 

John Wimox (19'S7), Supervising Principal, Candor Central Scho<^l, 
Candor, New Wnk 
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DEPARTMENT YEARBOOKS AVAILABLE 

Ruuil FJt4cation—A Forward Look. Yearbook 1955. Report of the 
1954 National Conference on Rural Education. 486 p. Cloth, $3.50. 

The C(Jt)iuu4uit) School and the Intermediate Unit, Yearbook 1954. 
Robert M. Lsenberg, editor. 259 p. Cloth, S3.; paper, $2.50. 

Ptipil Transportation. Yearbook 1953. Robert M. lsenberg, editor. 
196 p. Paper, S2. 

Guidancf in a Rural dtnimuuit). Yearbook 19'>2. By Amber Arthun 
Wvirburton. 176 p. Paper, S2. 

77?f Child in the Rural Eniironn/ent. Yearbook 1951. By Fannie W. 
Oiinn. 253 p. Cloth, S3. 

The Gjunty Suptrinttndent of Schools in the United States. Yearbook 
1950. Shirley Cooper, editor. 188 p. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $2. 

The Rural Su/hrtisor at \rork. Yearbook 1949. Marcia A. Everett, 
editor. 242 p. Paper, Si. 

Health. Physical Education and Recreation in Small Schools, Yearbook 
1948. rUa Schneider, editor. 67 p. 50c. 

On-thL-Jfd) Education in Rural Cofumunities. Yearbook 1947. Roy W, 
Roberts, editor. 159 p. 7*^c 

Hducatifjn of Teachers for Rural America. Yearbook 1946. Kate V. 
W'ottord, editor. 142 p. 50c. 

Co>ntnat/(jn V.ducatian ni Rural Schools. Yearbook 1943. EfTie G. 
liuhurst. editor. 1 14 p. "SOc. 

Cn}L)}.:o::t\ Ri \"ur,, \ in R.'iral Schfuds. Yearbook 1^;39. Kate V. Wof- 
ford, editor 109 p. '^Oc. 

Neu'tr T)pe^ of Instructitm Sm.dl Rural Schools. Yearbook 1938. 
Kate V. W'offord, editor. M4 p. 50c. 

Iii''f: '"./La! I.h'!i\h}>:i >:t (jj t/h S>ua// S-, i f >>K/ar] St l^ool Currii uhon. 
\'earUH)k 193-1. I'raiik W. (!yr, editor. 04 p. 50c. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OE RURAL EDUCATION 

A Department of the 
National Education Association of the United States 

This rcer n.Cuac. .he nc.ive n.c...,er.hip fj' ilZ^llZ^^^'L^^^^^^^^ 
aaa.tio.,,1 ,m.n,b.r.. enrolled pr.or to Apnl 6- J^j'"/^ f^i^nrpar ment responsibilities. Street 

for each n.r.nhcr h,s n.me. l.o.,.,on ^"'\, " * ^Vma oris not IvaiUble. Libraries and inMitu- 

'£::;::^:r::./u::^::z ,V:rrc";:;:;.Je"re:'r,io.in. ,he v.... oi individual .n.n.hers. 

Smilh. G, S,. Snpervi'ior of Insiruciion, CuU- 

man County Schools. Cullman 
Smith. O. Komainc. ^ ounRfolks Echtor, / 

^trwarl. Frank R,. Adininistrattvj Assistant, 
^t.itr DriKirtiiipnt of Education, MontK^mery 
TitiwcU R. E.. A-isistant to the Frcsidcnt, 
Stilhnan CoUrKC Tuscaloosa; Extcutivc 
Ciunmittfr of the Department 
ToruMicc. Andrrw K. Act.nR Head Depart, 
nu-nt of Agricultural Education. Tuskegcc 
Institute 

ISSTITVTIONAU MtMBF.R 

Library. Alabama Tolytechnic Inslitutc. Au. 
burn 

ARIZONA 

Hfst. (Mrs.) lU'Ssie Kidd. Superintendent. Co- 

conino County Sfluiols, KlaKStaft 
Chadwick, Daniel R.. Head Teacher, Cave 
Crrek DiNtrict No. g.^. Thoenix ^ , , 
Kli'rtham. I-ay. Head Teacber. Douglas School. 

HahltMiian. Delia M.. Teacher. Canado Scbool, 

(iatiado , foil 

Joslin. l.oui.s F., Stjpenntendent of Scboolh, 

Palo Verde , «, » t» i 

Ktnkrad. (Mrs.)^ Hazel K.. Teacher, PemU-r- 

j^.ist 1^ irict No. 0.' 
Martin. iMrs.) Mary Mcrollum. leather, Ke- 

Krree, (Mr.s.) rbwrmr, Siiju-nutMidcnt. iMma 

r».Mnt\ Si !i»>nK. Tiu -ion 
S;niih. H-iit.ld \V.. Su;'»t iiiit-Mdetit of ScbooK, 
CI. nilale 



ALAHAMA 

Canoll. TluMna^ W.. Superintendent, Coving- 
ton Cmmly S» hooK. Andalusta „ . _ . , 
Clay J U.. rnmipal. Uumty Hii:h School. 

Lauderdale Ci»niity Schools. RoKcr.sviUc 
Coleman. Hidda. Super ititendent. Lowndes 

Ciuinty SibooK, Ha>nevillc , , 
DaUon! W Theo. Professor of Ldiuation. 

\>ibama r.dxtnbiiic iTi^liHite. Auburn 
<;,i..on, Koy. Supr.unrndent. Saint Oair (mm. 

t\ S^^'md-i. A^l'.ville ^ 
C.ic^er, Hn>ib C. Supt-rmUM^dent. Mo:irue Umn. 

ty Schools, MonrorviUe 
Harden. I'reston G.. SupeiinttMidem. Autauga 

Ci)iint\ Schools, Prattvillc 
Hati'h kobrrt C. Supervisor of Instruction. 

^tat'e Depariment of Education. MontKomery 
Ht'lms, V. C Superintendent. Ue t minty 
C^pflika . . 

H.-Uox^ay. (^tlo. Curriculum Laboratory. Sihiol 
of KduialUMi. Al.^bama Polyte. hnic Institute. 
Auburn , _ 

Tohr-m Kermit A. Super inieiuhMit. Tu^a- 

h.nsa Ct.unty Schools. Tii-.aloos;v 
Jone-. W. J.. Supeiimrndeut. W ibox County 

S. hitoL, Cainilen , /• 

La^Meurr. R. J.. SiiiHrintendent. Htdlnck ( oun- 
tv SibooU Lnion Sprm>;s; Siate Director 
Meh.'wn. KlKtm \V . S:iper inten.lent. Sumter 

ri-iiiuy S.booL. Li\in^**^ron 
Ml.. 're. K. K . S-.ipi i ii-u i-.dcnt, ( ull.r-an ( ounty 

S. b 'H^. rnr?>Jau 
Ne-Afll C. Ki .Ilk. S :;.t ri::i. t.d. lit. ( .r' fun 

f,.M:liv S. h'n.b-, riiMi.n 
Nt.rroti. K. P.. PteM.b-nt. Statr 1 rarber-^ ( ol- 

bk*''. Eb'rence , ... , 

NuiMi.'lley. N. E.. SuiM-r muMulrnt. L.lla.b-na 

Ci-imtv SiJi.JoU. I.iUatltKta 
Orr Ch.,rles W.. Duonor of lo^ituMion. Ala 

b.uiu A \ M Colb>w;. Ne.rmal 
Pate. ILirvfv C,.. Supt mmh inlent. Coiir. uH 
C.ur-.iv Sibo..N. r.\erviten , 

P}:h.oi. Li-u-K. D-.i.M..r S- .arx 

P.P^Mum:, SMte I >. p ir t :ii.-nr o( I .bi- auon. 

P^Jivy^TMuI^n M.. D-an. CMb.. nf Pdi. .1 

not: Al..b.cma P.-Ku c buie LiMitute. Anbu. n 
Rubu-dMui. (). P-, .N^-;t-it Due-ctor D.viMon 

of \.\«.iUM.i: uioii and l-untn e. State Dtpart 

„.rnl ..f P.''l--UHMi. M.nr!...i::.rrv 
Kob.rl- P 'M'^i ^^ . fb.uiiii.n. (oi}!;y;bnj: atia 

fl „ »;Mrr. (•..'b.r of r^bi on. r.:K.»M,y 

i.t \'«'-.**i. ri.;v'r>tty 

^ ...MS, 1 1 S-.p.. .M M but. j.VMMM, 

l',.M.l\ S '..'"K. P.::rv.*-.bini 
SmitK (Mrs.) P'- vie C. .Umrs S-.poi vis..r. 
East TaP.aba-sre 



ARKANSAS 



Ain^strong, \V. V.. Supervisor of Siliools. St, 

Francis County. Porest City , , , . , 

lUark. iHenn W.. SupcrinU-ndent of .Sihnol.s. 

Siltiani *^pIi^^^s , « 1 

in.inV,:,ship. P v.. Supervisor of Schools. 
M.tib-iii t ci:nity. niitusviUe 

Pidleti. .1 D. Supi'i\!M)r tif S.bntds. h.iM'ntier 

( ..llMtV. l■^Ml^^av / 1 1 

III .dfwrd. D.tvi<> E . SMiM-iM-^or of S 

Van Hiiien ( nunty. rinuon , „ , , 

l .iMbbrity. W E.. Siipeivi-nr t)f S« booN. 

Prairie I'omiiy. lU-s Arc r c % 1 

(Int.xood. K n.. Superiiil»M'.dent of Sibools. 

L.tke V ilbiKc ^01, ** 

Clark. P (>. Siiprriniendeul of hotifs. MC- 

r.Mts. I .il. <- i.M.M.-.d.Mt of V^M...L. Abua 
( .../k. r; -o W. S i -.vu iident of S. bonis. 

p.-; I > ville , Ilk 

('t»\. 11 i L. •s-ipi ntiiendent. Httno Hi^'n 

S.bool. Uono 
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Dagrnhart, R. S., SujJcrvi>or of Scliools, I'olk 
^ County, Mena 

Kmchrr, Allen, Suprrvi>or of Schools, Colum- 
bia County, M.JKn")»a 

Ford, A. \V., Comn)i«iMoner of Ktlucatioa, 
^ Slatf lUjuilniciit of KiiuLation, l.uilr Kock 

Forrest, M. I)., Super irurrulent of Schools, 
Corning 

(Udiiy. Myrtle F.. Supervisor of Schools, Jack- 
son County, Nes^pori 

Griswotd. J. CI.. Supi-r visor of Schools, Oallas 
County. Foniycc 

Hr.iil. kolirrt A., Super intrtuient of Schools. 
I'Umar 

Htcks, Charles A., Supervisor for Nrgto 
Schools. Slate Department of F.iiuiatioi.. 
Little Hock 

HoltDi's, C). Ci.. Sui'ervisor of SchooU, Hoonc 

Hui:hes, J.iti:e.«. S\., Supervisor of Schools*, 

Chutii i*i»unty. l.ikr V'ill.igc 
Ki-.!i;an. Anu, Af k.iris.is Itluc.ition Assiui.i 

iii>n, Little Uuik 
Sr.ittiu, Wilii.irii T, Sjprr inti'ruU-nt, Mov\.irti 

t nuiity *I i.uriir:^: Sthool, Mifu-ral Sprii-.gs 
l.i:tlf. K. \V.. S-.iprr visur of Sthools, llrn-n 

( ijittiiy. P.uacmiU! 
Lii^^.iri, Ci>y. Siiprtv)sor of SchooK, Carroll 

Cotitity, Heri>ville 
l.iMi l-ttiiilk, H (*., SujHTvisor of St hooK. 

I'lrry ( luiuty. I'lrryville 
MiCuuin*::. Fd. Ihr-itor, division of Ni^ro 

K'!un::'it:. Slalt- 1 >t paMrMt-nl of F.ihu .iln-t*.. 

l.'tth- kviv-k 

M. Kt*t:/ti-. A. K., S'.iper iiiti riilrnt of SihuuK. 
S* ri:.l.in 

M.i\t*s, John. Supitvisur of S<.hools. Mis^i-* 

^rppi l«»*.Jiil>. I'lyihi-villr 
M.iurf. Fred. Siip»-t visor of Si ItooN, Jet'tctsun 

( ouniy. I'inr lV.\ix\ 
M«.r,..i;>, Koy H. SMprrsisor of SiliooU. (iar 

l.irnl C«M:nty. Hot Sprir:ns 
iUi, \V K., Suj'i-r N tsor of SvhooU. \\*lii!t' 

i ii;:nty. Sr.ircy 
I'.irker. .\5.i-vjtuf K., Si-.j-i r vi^or of Schools, 

littir Uisrr ^*.«::v.i>, A.l.ilnwti 
I'i-tl>. r.iul \ A-sn i.itc I'rutisMir o! t-Miua 

tto:i, I i.:\<'r-tty i)t \!k.ii*sas, K.»> ctti'Villf 
rntrrl. i ii-^tcr, Siipi'rvi>or i)f Siluuils, t oll 

NN.iy I «inMtv. Moirilton 

\i K. l \«iiiliNc Piirtiiir. Ark.trisa* 

St ifr Tr.ii rs K 1 1 u t rM-'rit >y-ln'.i. State he- 

pitt :.i:it "1 l'«Iu ilmii. Lirtii' Kock 
Un» ' \ iMv.tri, Siipri v!-«»r ut Sv ImoU. Ne 

N .i.'..i ( . iir:iN . Pi I utl 
Iv.i' erf^. U»>N. \N* . Hi . ill. Orp tr'.iM'Mit i»f X im m- 

tK»r;.il rr.uhiTs 1 .tlit»r!. Ttnvc rNity ot 

Ai k ir;-.!--. 1 ayetti \ ille 
Koss. i lytir. Siiprt visor of S. hooK. Uti ss 

t i'lmtv. Moj\iii eilo 
Kiw/ill. 1 inrrsi. r.xi-.iitiN I* Sritctar*. Arkarras 

K«l:i» .i! ii)U laliori. Little Kock 

S«.nt. K::::ii.i. Ark.ih-^as K.lut aliori A-si.cia 

1 1'tu. I ir* !c- IvOi k 

S' ;h. 11. I . . l! \. , VI \ Ivor <if S. lii'«»U. 

||. ^ I ■ i :lN. . * viH. . I ■. 

• ;•• ,.i !« ; «••■.:•:. Sr.tti- Pij'-.inr. 
\-'\ i-t-. 1 ■.••t.i! ii» N.»'i'.al ii»M'-iiv 

• mj: nil I-.' h^ i- ' '.i.itr A'!:.r:: Ir.itisc 
I tut. I'.avtMii.- ( *•■:.. : Mt ?ee. Si»uthsvi st 
K'.!'»t:al ( iif. I • I riiif tir*. \i!:iUTn^tr.iliN e 
I. <•..!« r •'m|i S' t \ ( "i*!- ?!,iji'.ifv Si linoU 

.^'itlth. I.itI. S:i;-' 1 \ :v,,r <«f S' VooU. Katniolph 

{ {\. 1'" i} t'MMs 
'^lM'!t»*. (Ml. - \'.\*\A M P. I'm.' ijal. Un'.rrt 

U ^^ • • S. ' -w.!. \! ■ • r:.i 

< .. p ^ . : v ..r of 1 ^** ps 

I . ••.«>. 1 1 ■•*■ .ta 
I .vli.r. U } , S :; r.- .1. sr S « ..,.1.. 

!* ir i»«n 



Thornton, R. H., Supcrvi<or of Schools, Grant 

County, Sheridan 
Thomasson, R. IL, Supervisor of Schools, 

Clark County, Arkadeljihia 
Torry, Harry, Suiiervisor of Schools, Monroe 

County. Clai enJorj 
True, (Mrs.) ( jraie B., Supervisor of Schools, 

Woodruff County, Augusta 
Tucker, M. C, Supervisor of SchoolSi John- 
son County. Clarksville 
Williamson, Horace, Supervisor of Schools, 

Cnion County, Fl Dorado 
Wil.son, E. B., Supervisor of Schools, Yell 

County, Danville 

Institl'tionai. Member 
Torres son Library, Arkansas Stale Teachers 
College, Conway 

CAhl FORMA 

Atktns. Charles H., Superintendent of Schools, 

.\itunlor Couniv. Jnckson 
Hamly. Klcaiior K.. Suiicririicndent of Schools, 

VmIu County. WOodlaud 
Hi-i|m-tte, AU-ert F., Snpcrintendent of Schools, 

IM.jcer County. Auhurn 
lUrries, Margari't. (icrieral Supervisor of In- 

strui tion. Si endociiio County, I'kiah 
Car mil, John S.. HoUvwood Pi visum. Field 

Friterpnses, I .o< An,;eles 
(Mark, ueorge W., Superintendent of Schools, 

Mi rved ( oiinty, .NU-ried 
Cavwood. Hal I).. Super it-.tttidetil of Schools, 

S.irita Barh.ira t onrity. Santa Harl>ara 
Cniii'ti. Ntilton S., Sitprr mtrridf rit of Schools, 

1 rtyo I iiunty, I:uii pt ti«lence 

I rr;'usun, H.ary L.. Wrjti-r, Covina 

( I.iri vlu-rg, Lmille, Siiperifteiident of ScliooLs, 

l.aNsfii Comity. Susan ville 
(ierlrnldt. Anna F., <Ictieral Supervisor of 

Silio<tls. Sonoma County, Santa Rosa 
CiliNon, (Mrs.) Ih'rnice, Superrritendcnt of 

Schools, Sutter Coutity, Yuba City 
Ciil-son. (Mrji. ) Carineri. Director of Cur- 

ricnlntii, Imperial Couiilv. Kl Cetitro 
Haiiirlton. De Forest. Superintendent of 

Si^ i'oU, Sonoma County. Santa Ro«ia 
M.tri!est\. Cecil D.. Super iriternlent of Schools. 

San hu*.:o Cniinty. San Diego 
Hart. .Anna Mane. Supervisor of Schools, 

VW-aVi TVille 

Hart. Leo IV. Distrnt Superintendent of 
.*sihnoU. Pond; I'ountiitiee on Rural Life 
and Filiuatniii on tlu \V<irld Scetie 

Ha\es. lohn D.. Av^-uunt .*siiprr niiendrtit of 
S. Ir-iols. (^t.mge ( I'ljnf Santa Ana 

1 1 1 r.'i t tt.m. llilrn. (iMrf. HiireaU of Flcnien- 
larv Filiu itiori. Smu* Dej« ii t:j:i nl oi F<Uica- 
iMiri. S.ii rar*:rMto 

Hill. (Mrs. J Maiv^atet F.. TeaJier. .^anta 
I MI i»ar a 

Hort:nar^, ( M r s ^ Howat iliru* (1., Dim tor. Di- 
vision of Klrincin.iiy I'llin .u ,nn. I.o> An>:elcs 
County. I. IIS .\nvcies 

Hi«i)iji'lle. Anne l... Ciir r i. iiliirii C<u)r dm.itor, 
.^iri Dieno Cmiiits. S.<n Diet'o 

Hollis. \*irgil S. I^istnct Stipei itn<iideiit of 
S. '■■ii>ls, l.oyalttm 

Hi...d. (Mrsi Maru* 1., .AMme. Ad':.r-' tra 
ti\'- A'-ivf.irtt. Sir. l>ir,.*it (*i.ii'-t). S ,n tin k'o 

Hou\. K itr, Cni«-.nl:.(H! in Pit ; ;, «;:.,! \ I ilu, a 
lii»n. S.iiita li.uh.tr a i <»iif:t\. .'^aiir.i l'.ut>ara 

HnM-.ni. O S. Snpi i itmndi-nt t»f Stl ools, 
.^anra Claf.i Cnntitv. Sau Jose 

I»ihtuon. I lu\,l C . Supeiiriti hdrut t)f Srhools. 
( iiliisa CoiiMtv. ('nlnsj 

I I ill I. son. Ka V \V . .*sn;«ei mteu'lfnt of St ImoU. 

KlMrsttli' CiOIMlV. IvlMlsiilr 

I l.iPi.ui P. Pi!-h .r J'li-al Ci.ri«.:iltant, 

M h. -..do C-i' i\. P* iivillr 
K ■ •! . H ij "i.l \\ . V ■ 1 ^Viu: ^.t|.. : r, !i nt nf 

S * ,.t.!s. I.'-; .!•• • il S. iM. <s, (i.t.rta I osta 

' «■ i'-.!> , M.,ttii.e/ 
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Kay, Clayton E., (*ot»suhant in Kleincniary 
KiUication, RiverMde County, Uiversule 

Kendall, (ilenn, President, Chiio Stale Col- 
leu e. Chi CO 

Kepley, (Mrs.) Kuth A., Direcior of Ei'iua 

tion, Innierial Coitiuy, El Ceniro 
Margin, Walter fi., Superintendent of SvhooU, 

Fresno County, Fresno 
Meade. (Mrs.) Agnes Weber, Superintendent 

of Si'hooU, Yuba County, M.irysville 
Morphet, Edgar L., Profe^^or, School of Kdu- 

cation, Tnivrrsity of California, Tlerkclty 
Morris, Perry S., district SupiTiniendent of 

Schooh. Rairiona 
MostoHski lobn J.. AKficulture Teacher. I*odi 
Nance, (Mrs.) Aflon. F.Iemrruarv Co»isnll;mt, 

State neparinient of Kdnf.t;ion. Sacra mrnio 
Oxerficld. Wiith. Consultant in Rural Kdurn 

tion. l.a-vcii CfMintv, Su^anvillc 
Paul, .lohn F.. ('iirric\jhnn Cnor-lmat'ir. S.in 

Picitb Co\jnt\. Sar) Pic^o 
Price. Thomas H . County aTid nistrict Super- 

in.ir-fi.ictit. M.irjpnKa (*«Minty 1 niwcd Sx'hnol 

l)lvtltlt. Matlj-0<a , r. 1 I 

Rho.lc*.. .MxMn V... Siii.rrinii'ii.lMit of Si-hools, 

Kan 1 niv i>^!vi.fi ('mmty. San l.ius 0)'*M'o; 

CoChaiuMan. National Ci-i-n:;. .ion on the 

Inirrtncdiate A.'.n"-i-tf.itivf I nit 
Rohrrts, W. F... S'lpeimteT-.d-nt (if Srhools. 

SivkiN«iu t*".intv. Vrrk.i 
RoKcr*. (Mi-> Wd-n.i S. Prnvtor. lnsir::c. 

tuinal MairtiaU C.-ntri. I'l l, e; ( nni-y. Au 

burn . e c \ \ 

Sei.S'l. V.i':,'Vn IV, Sm;.. 1 1-:' ( t; l-Tit I't Sr?MmK, 

\li':;r,la I'fiMtv. Oa'^l.tt^l 
Sifi"i:..Mv, l.mton T.. S.ip.-iiTit.-pdcnt of 

S. Im'i.U, <h iru'c (*(Mi!itv. S.i.ua .\na 
Slctvold, lu Hean T.. Cf.ordiii..tor of Sn'on- 

dirv SihooK. Cnntra CoMa (ouTity. M.utinc 
SoUenhervc!. l.ocillc. Klciisrntary ( on-iiltnnt. 

.*^I.^ni•^lau'i rountv. Modesto 
Si.eiuer, (N!rs ^ Irene. Ccnrr-ll Supervisor of 

SihooU. i'.Miira I'o-.'a (*oijnt>. \\ ahnit Cwrk 
Starr (Mr-i. i Irme W.. PiT'itor of Spen-xl 

K.liVa:in!i. S.m I ui«i f^M-P'^ Comitv. San 

l.ltlv <^^'-*p(l 

Storkion. Ic-^ve n. SMrrn-.u-lcTit of SelinoU. 

Kern Pdiittiv. r..tKi'i'^nel*^ 
St.Mif. f;!advv. Supi tjf tc::.lent of S. bonis. 

MrMitcTCV Ccnioty, Salina.s 
StTO'id. Cl.i a. Criicral Siiper\ i-^or, Inipi^rial 

t'li'tntv. Kl (*"ri!ro 
Thrall. C lli:rioti. SnjuTi-.tt-ndent of Svbnol-. 

S.ir U-fji.irdinn (*o')Mty. S.iti r.rrri.irdmo 
Ti«-rn«'V. (Mr^.^ ll.il'ir. M.. Sn: riintcnilent of 

S. ! .1.1 . M -Imc C .v.j:m\. M'lrav 
Tn.e-. n* <n F. S-.i; -.• t- -'d. t;t i»f .^ivVools. 

\"i • r:jf I ("i Mt'i\ , \'*'t » ira 
'I', .p. .-,.». ,,. J (' i\ vnj :!ri'.!i nt of S--^'ooK. 

I I. .Arii'li"^ Ccmtitv. I o-- Attv't'lc- 
Van Mf».\ (Mfv ^ f*l«i-» F. ^ii;-rM-t.'ii.lrnt 

(»f S ' <MiK. TmMIIv ('imvU. W'f iM'tNlllr* 
W.iIm-I. K H. I'liif lUffV r ir^ti'IulrlM of 

S. ^-.'..K. 1 (1 Amv--%" Ti 'i'-fv. S.iti < I ^\ itel 
Wi^' i'-i-^ I P-"'. ■ . ' '-nt i<* Si ^ "oK. 

w-' H n . s ' f " ' 

t . .-r., «'.. ('..-:'••. " • - ^' 

f". »nr; .V !vio.i\ (. full 1.1 til- \ i"" il 
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Institutional M^mvkrs 
California State Library, Sacratnenlo 
Currieulum Laboratory, County Schools Ofnce, 

San IleriKirdino 
Ounbar Ihiion Elementary School, Cilen El^en 
IliitinoUl Libfiuy, Cbitertiont College, Clire- 

niont 

Library, Humboldt State College, Areata 
Library, University of California, Berkeley 
Library, Chico State College, Chico 
Library, t'niversity of California, Davis 
tabrary, Fresno State College, Fresno 
Lil)rary, Satita Darbar^ County Schools, Cioleta 
Library, Los Atigeles State College, Loi 
Anjjele."^ 

Library, t'tiiversity of California, Los Angeles 
Library, L'nivcrsity of Southern Californsa» 

Los .\ngeles 
Library, l*niversity of Redlands, Redlands 
Library. San lose State College, San Jose 
N'ian Teacher's Club, Del Mar 
Petaluma City Flcnicnt;iry School District, 

Pct.iUima 

San Diego Stute College, Snn Diego 

C0I,0II.\D0 

.Vrcher, (Mrs. \\. Adella, Superintendent of 

Schoolji, Fremont County, Canon City 
Anld. Lucy C. Adtnini'itrative Assistant, State 

Pcpartinent of Fdiicatioii, Denver 
Bi<hoi), W. E., Superintendent of Schools, 

Kn^lewood; Kxrcutive Committer of the De- 

p.ittment 

Ci.'-l ini;. Colbert F.., l^ivi^itui of Field Service, 

CiOoi.dlo Kdiic.ition .-N'^'^iuiation, Detiver 
Pavid-ion. Reva. Supcrititrnilent of Schools, 

I'dwiiN County, l.aTii.ir 
t Iraiibercer. (Ntrs."^ Janet, Superintendent of 

SebooU. Lo>:ati County. Sterling 
Heid, Hertha. Superintendent of Schools, 

.\dam< County. Hrmhtoti , c i i 

Kfille, I'ranee.'i K., Snpei iiuendetu of Sriiools, 

Cvivter CtiUTitv, WcMcbfTe 
l attii:;: ) lairillr >L. Llenictitnry Super- 

vi-»it' State Prp i»"mr!it of F.dueatioti, T^etiver 
l iirkudod. M- i.in. Snprrit.tendent of Schools. 

Mor^-aTi C'oi .tv, Fort Mor>?ati 
l.ti.lwiek. Tau N.. Superintendent of ScliooLs. 

Weld Counu'. (Jrreley 
Lvtle. Ruth R.. Superintendent of Schools, 

t^tero ('tnintv. La Jiitita: St.ite Pircetor; 

.•\ilvi'...i V C'lnmeil to the National Commis 

si(ui on the L irrmcdi.uc .\dnii!iistrati\'p I nit 
Ml Nallv. Mary C. Siij'ei iiiteTident of Scbools. 

I'urMo CiMuity. I'lir^'lo 
M.u-f'e. ( Mr-v. » N.id.i P., Supt riiUi'Tident of 

S. Iini^K. .M.ctin-a I'lT.nty. .Ma:n(»<a 
Mairin. iMrsA ILuel I.. Snpe! mtendent <if 

SvlmcK, lU'iit CcMniv, l a*. .'Niiimas 
r.'MMick. <Meii Wiblni.m. Sup«'i intetnlent of 

SiVtwds. tltuilder (*"-.in!y. Htiuldrr 
S. IN .li t'. NLiiilia. Supi i it.t( tub nt of Si hools, 

Delta Cnn'Hy. Pelta 
Si'ott, Nor.i L, Snpv I itMetj.li'nt of Schools, 

(111;. in CoiMty. t'en'r.d City 
S ■% c I'r-.ev. ^lr'•. .l;;i,r. Stip' i jtm itilent of 

S ^ ■ . Mi'''.ii (' I iMty. C'laig 
TivloT. r.iltti^ K. N' '.Mtlt l'|.:t:i':«--it'Tirr of 

f . In. .»•:.»!;. St.ite P tituwnt of Fdlh .itictl, 

I >ri.\ef 

W.t'.iitt. C'laiie I.. Su|»i'r iiitendrtit (»f Sriiodls. 

MtMi'i'/iU'i.i C'unnty. I'urtcr 
\\ I i. ht. ( Mr*-. ) r.if olvn, S'.ij.rf tntrtulrnt of 

S. r c.td'.. Mr'^»!ale C'(^iitu\. I .<We City 

Is*; : r ; »; M i m i.i ws 

I i' ( u'o St iti- I'l-'Nve of Vdu' .ituui, 

i::..'lex 

I il}.it\. N.dional I .utt:efs I nmn, Priiver 
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CONNFXTICUT 

("iraff. (iporBc E.. Superintendent of Kiiral Edu« 
caitun. Bute I)ri»artfneiit of Kdiuation, 
Kmkville 

(iiisiin, Ntarnaiet. Elementary Suju'rvisur, Slate 
Dep.utincru of KJucation, XWiionville 

McDonald, (Mrs.) Helen B., Elementary 
Supervisor, State Department of Ediuation, 
Win stead 

Nybakken, Ernest O., Chief, Bureau of Rural 
Supfrvi^ory Srrvice, Slate Department of 
Kdii^ation, Hartford; Kxrcutive Committee 
of the lU'pariment; State Director; Advisory 
Cuiincil to the Naiinnal Cominivsinn on the 
I Mtennrdialr Adnnmstr.itive Vnit 

(hitlaw. Guy T.. Teacher, An^lnver Elementary 
School. Aiidnver 

Keilly, John C, Superintendent of Rural Edu- 
cation, State Dcjiartinent of Education, 
Wilhitiantic ; dn t-ased April ig56 

Seiilel» Ida E., Flrmrntary Supervisor, State 
Dt partmrnt of K«!mation» Wiliimantic 

Shuhz, Wiliner I... Snprrlntrndent of Rural 
Ki!\ic.iTiuT\, State Drparlfii»nt of Etiuialion, 
Canaan 

Stnd.l.ird. I'anl \N*., Trincipal. Hmi-itnnic 
Valley Koejonal Hi>:h Srhnnl, Falls Villane 

VnihcMkier. Willis H., Supcrintriident nf Rural 
Ktluiation, Siatr I)cparlment uf Education, 
Nor \\ ich 

W.ilkrr. (Mrs.) M. F... The E^imatinnal Tub- 
liNhi!»>: i\.n:p.iny, D.irien 

DKLAWAKE 

AfTlcilM'h. C.ilvm K... Kiiral F.lr *irni.ir y Super 
vi'.tir. S?.tte 1 )c>..iitt!!CMt of Pwtdic In^truc- 
titMi. \\'iIi'Mii>:ttm ; Si.iie Dlir'tor 

Aitstifj IV, rntuipal. Oak (Wuve School, 
KKnieer 

DiMi^Kis, Nfarv A.. Teacher. District c. 
DiI.Mar 

Ki'-t til.n-v. I'tr^ton d.. Supervisor of Trans 
piitiiri.it.. Stale 1 lep.ii tn'.ftll (^f Vvi*«lir In- 
str'iitlne. Ih>ver 

H. itriN. I** irlr^ K . Driawarr Stan* Kdiuatntn 
.■\ • '.I*' t iiio.M. IU»vcr 

HaN:r..;s. (Irace K. TtMchcr, I .iMiMiuti.m 

S.I.i.o!. nn-UieMlle 
James. J Stanlev. l'Mii«ipal, NtilUlioKi Pistriit 

No ."M. \!tl!^hi>ro 
I ra^tiif*. Mav H.. Te.oher. Kdcn School. Nru 

Ca-'te t'.ir'.ty, It car 
MtiiMf. (Mis » ('ir.tto C, FlriMriiiary riiteipal, 

New purl. \\*il:! Mi, ton 
iPipet. VMla \V. 'l e.t.her. Pi-siut i-;'- c. 

Sn.il'ev. (\1t-» I'-ir W-i.d" \^:iit. Te.ohrr. 
H If • .)•!> S. ' .ic»l. Vf \v.irk 

I s . I : I J :• s \1 M I M Hi V 

I. O>r.iry. rruvet^ity of l)el.iu.«ie. N^'xv.irk 

DISTRICT OF (H)LrMHTA 

Alton. I* W. niieir..r. 4H Club W.-rk. 
r*- .! l N"-r 'i.«ii Se:vue. I' S 1 »i putt* em 
..f \. • . -I'-'wr 

n } 'he. .- ..'1 h \ •■UW. K:.- i:. ti 

t it \ ' I. \'.' " ■■. ( O ««0 . .11' ll 

• \ 1 ... I".- c- ••}'.. I (.t V'!-i iMt'li. I* S 

I »• ; ij •■ ■. tit n\ H- .llt!;. I'-lo- iMiitt .ttl.l VVol 

f.iie. I ". •• • U'rP n?. I'mMii .i:!"nv .tt»«i ('(it) 
11 :\\r Siii«lie^ 
Clark. \ \[ , iJiie. iiir. Divi'-i' n 

(»f K'lt.il S-t\c. I-. \ ri i*:.il r.i 1 »Moti .X*; 

« • \ • •.,»!» \ \t :t»i\e '^'•tet.tr) of 

tb' ! I. ; ! . nt 
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Dawson, Howard A., Director, Di>'sion of 
Rural Service, National Education /.vsocia* 
lion; Executive Secretary of the Drnaiituenl 

Ellena, William J., Director of ruMicauons, 
National Cnnunis^ion on Teacher Eiluca* 
tiun and Prufessumal Standards, National 
Falucaiioii Association 

Fessendcn, (Mrs.) Jewell C, Division of Re* 
search and Training, I'ederal Extension Serv. 
ice, V. S. Department of Agriculture 

F'lt/uaier, C. O., County and Rural School 
Administration. School Adtninistration 
Uranch, Offue of Eilucaiiun,, U. S. Depart' 
nient of Health. Fducatitin, and Welfare 

Eran<eth, jane. Rural Education, Elementary 
Schools, Instruction. <')rKaiii/ation, and Serv- 
ices Rratich, Office of Education, V. S. De* 
partnirnt of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Committee on Recruitment md Preparation 
of Rural Teachers 

Ciiieriisey, ("leurKe T., Assistant Director, De* 
pal tnirnt of F<hu alien, Atiirncan Federa- 
tion of Labor (*iuu:re^N uf liidiistnal Oinani- 
nation 

Hess. NVahor K.. Matia^inK' Editor, National 

AN-'Ociation nf .*srco*ida!y School rrintipals. 

Natuitial FcinoaiKin Assuciation 
Hutcl.en.. Clayton D.. Seh(»ol Finance. School 

Adtiiitiisiratiun I^ianch. (Wice of Education. 

V. S. Dei)arltnrnt of Health, Fduiation. and 

Welfare 

l-enbern. Robert M., .•\^si<tant I'>irrctor. Di- 

viMoii of Rural Serxice. Nati<'iial FMuealion 

.•\NNti. i;in(»M ; .^ssl^.!.^nt Fvfcutive Srnctary 

of the I )( parimriit 
lames. Siepl-cn. Dii tM t(»r . IMtication and Rural 

Division. vNutnmotive Safety FoiiM<lalion 
Job.t:snn. Fli/abeth S.. Cbict. l)ivi«.i(>n of Child 

r.abur. Bureau of Labor Standanls, U. S 

I Vparttnrnt of l-abor. 
lohiison. Reitbrn. Assistant Le^:is!aiive Secre- 

t.iry. National Fanners Ciiion 
Lewis, (u'rtiiide M.. l*))per (irades. Elemen 

t.irv ScbotOs. Tnstiortion. Oi L'afii/aiion and 

StrviM'N Biaiieh. (Office of Fducation, V. S. 

D< p.irittirtii of Health. Fducatum. and Wei 

fare 

Mi t'btrr. Worth, F.\eciitive Secret^iry. Atneri 

I .iti A*-*."! i.i:i(in of Scl'i'ol Adtnitii<traiurs, 

Natititial F.diuation A'-^ociation 
Nfi-CtMitiell, Rcatriee. Chief. State Services Di 

vixitwi. jhireaii ff Labor St.mdards, V. S. 

I lepaittneilt of I .(bor 
NfeKerver. Nrll. A-^i-r.dii Cliief. Vublii Health 

F.lM.-.ition. r-iblic Hr.ilih Service, I'. S He 

pifittu'tit of Hf.ibh. F.bu .itioti. .1:11! Welfare 
\!-.t '•l.itiil. \f;trv L. Pi\i«-ic»ti of Rviral ^vivite, 

N 1t10M.1l Kd'i. .itH'Tj .\'-o.'iation 
Pojie. F.irnh.im, P"pi ti.lrtil .'s, IkuiU Se« lioii. 

T .itid F. Ht.tn'*b. Fei '••'tmel Sc ivues liiv^mn, 

Dtvuioti of Milti.iry I'ersottiiel. Atr Furre 

Heailtjuarters 
Rttb.ird»i. Fd^^arli A.. Pepiitv N.itioMU Duet 

toi, .'Vtiieiitan littiior Reel I toss 
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FctUral 1 ^r. : sit.ii SftMi'e. I* S. Di p.irt 
r t 'lt («f \. ' 1. til'nre 

is. ha I'., h , S'..tT ute. K.itaJ Dt 

\ 1 .ior«. \ ■ .fiVf S.iJi'lN I *.iticiii 
.K.il-t.iskv. f\lrsi l.nnel^ K. Ai..d\-i. I.tl^ial 
r \lfnv«iif. tvice. I* S D«p.,i t inetU of 
.\ .'t 1. lilltii e 

T.tvlof. I L, S. li-Mil Ll.mf Pl.ttttnnvt, S.-liool 
H<»'lviiU!. "^. 'hmiI .It .itioii Pl.ctirh, 

I Mil. e of I .'11 .itiuij. t* .S 1 icj .ir Ttiient of 
IL- tltl . L !i!. .••.m:. .itui W lf.,re 

f !.'*M . l: \ -''.tit to 0 e it""/' i. trier. 

< ■• of 1 ! • .1 .f.. r S 11/ i ,tt< .. tit of 
!i. .M . • .» i .".l WcU.dC 
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FLORIDA 

Braxton, (Mrs.) Kathleen McCcachy, Tcachrr, 
Chiplcy School, Washington (*ounty Schools, 
Chiplcy 

Christian, Floyd T., Su|»rriMtfiuirnt, Pinrllas 
County SchooU, Clt-.trv^atrr 

Harden, Woodrow J., Sui»f rinicndent, Brevard 
County Schools, Titusville 

Farnell, J. Crockett, Superintendent, Hills- 
horoufsh County Schouls, Tarnpa; Stale Di- 
rector, Advuory Ciuincil to the National 
CominivNion on tht 1 ntertnediate AdniiniS' 
tralive I'nit 

Cautnniti, \V. }!.. / ife .Vi*»»ihfr. Orl.mdo 

TTarden. Claude Sr.. Siij.crintentient. Polk 
CoMMtv Schools. Bartow 

t^ovell. ftroward, Supcrinteudf nt. Marion Coun- 
ty Schools. Ocala 

McCalh Allen I)., Grnrral Supervisor, Santa 
Ko';a County Si hook, ilton 

Milvvee, R. T., Supernitt-t^dent, Seminole Coun- 
fv SchooK. S.^nford 

Sjnith, Thotnas E , S-.u-rriuit-ndent. Bay Coun- 
ty Sv hooK. ranama City 

Sultt.n. Kli/ahrth. S-.iif r viv(jr of FtiuiMtinn of 
Mutant ChiUht-n. P.ilm Bf.u'h Ci»iji]tv 
Stl-noU. Wr^r PaltM Hrach 

\'aui:hn. C A . Jr . Supi't tnirndrnt. I.aUe Coun- 
tv St hiiol.«. T.iV.ires 

Wilkinson. R. W.. Superintendent, >Ianiilton 
County Scl'i'ok, J i-'i'e*' 

IsSIllVTMiSM. \h MHI-'R 

Bonrd of Tuhlic InviriKTifwt. FM'anihia County, 
rt'ii - .ivola 

GEOKiJlA 

Ad.iiiti. K. F.. I'rincipaJ. Wn-ns Hi^ih School. 

JrtTrtvtii (*tniniy Schools, \Vr ns 
AT'.ivsay, Fu*;t-nf. Sylvc-ter Schroi. Worth 

Coij:ity S. hi^fK. Svlvt-vter 
Bailry, (Mrs.) K!i/ihf:h Mn^s. Sut.crvi>or, 

('^.. r«>koc (\>niuy SvhnnU, Canron 
llfu.l. WMliv M..' t*>...it iM.in. Rural Service 

Ci'vctMittrc. tit. tk'ii rM!»»;if'. of I\iriMU> and 

Itii'..k -hue. J. K.. S-j;.criMi('i»th»nt. M.uii^on 

ri.ii-ii\ .^v>-n«iK, T ).tn!i-1vvi?)e 
Bniiiham. Kcha. iMrf tur. K( vviurce I've Kdnca- 

tiiti:. T)''t>.irMt»cnt of Fd-.jration. l'niver<ity 

<»f (ifi«r»:ia. Aih^nv 
Chrrry. Jun. S-ip'-r n-.U'ti.ir-n!. TVK.ilb Cminty 

Srl'.mK. T^(-t.jfiir» .\»!vivi«ry Cmittril to the 

N'.r.n'Mal (*i»i:- j:--viini uii the l-itf mc.liate 

A !*'.*Jf .'• i'u r I *r)U 
{**.irk. R S*.-^..t.i. Si;;.. ::n:»'iiilcnt. Tinup 

r..«iM V S T. I • ii .iT:v.'e 

t*l. v»-ViM.l. P' tivrr W.. Ss; M.!t lit. Hart 

('.i-Mitv ^ • "U. H II 'well 
Cii!i«n«.. ^^ P. Si:p» t'-t» -.J-nt. SMtc Pt-j-art- 

t-««nt t»( Ki'.M- I'jni;. .\ilatit.i 
C<^ok. \\ . Siipcrirt.-t^ih-nt, 1 .nirrti*^ County 

S.1r»ols. T^wMin 
C<»x. ToV.hMey \'., nitcmr, S»j^ir\i«^t)r Train 

t!J>; rri^Lcratn. t'niv^-rvity of l.(»»i^'ia, Atl.f'ns 
T^ivj*.. .Mhrrt. Si:; ct ifMKli'T;r. WhiMst-M Ci»un 

t V 1 iimK, i>n 
p .-.^.-h T . ^-i; c» \'-i-r. W'.-ith C-'Uti 

t\ ^. * • -Iv. <\K'» '-I rr 
Pi kry. A (*, Jr. S';;.r : -Mli-Tit. I'li'-MtU 

(*(.::J tv ) tioK, |- it-.: tnn 
T^ivrie. (Mf<^ .<.4r.i. (*■»• vilt.itit. h^iMvue 

iM'ii aJiun. Slate l^ partnirt^t of Fdu^ation. 

A'* (»if.i 

T^i.-.itv .m. Fh.'.iVih. It'^rriji i'..M.nl ( *.»:j-iiltatit. 

Smtp P' j -it V- »*ttt ««f iM'ut, Arl.iMta 

K.uJ>, \V N. S .'.i tit, I f ..tM C'j.un 

r..v. K H . M i;-'...' (•• ; V. \lV(ti\ 

\ >.v. P ^ K.iv, r* i:. \ ♦ •- ( . • 
.*,•"] * C* ii''on ( f :t.l\ S. h(n»K, 



Jones, Surah L., Chief Library Consuhant, 

Slate Deuartnjent of Education, Atlanta 
Ketjiiuer, 2ade. Superintendent, Harris Coun. 

ty Schools, Hamilton 
l.eake, F. P.. Superintendent, Walker County 

SvhooU. Lafayette 
Lott. Pan \V., Superintendent, Atkinson Coun. 

ty SchooU, )Varson 
Martin, CeoriJe L, Director of Vocational Ed. 

ucation. State Pepartment of Education, 

Atlanta 

Nix. Lucile, Chief Library Consultant, State 
I)fparttiient of Education, .^llant» 

Fafford, W. E., Director. Division of Field 
Service, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta 

I'hillips. K. N.. Superintendent, Irwin County 

Schools. Ocilla ^ 
Fhlliips, \V. O.. Superintendent, Emanuel 

County Schools, S\\ainshoro 
RiK'^hyi E. R., \*ocational Agriculture Instrnc. 

• iir, Camilla Consolidated Schools, Mitchell 

C-.-.,oty Schoolg, Camilla 
SaNon. J. ILirold, Executive Secretary, Georgia 

F ducal ion Association, Atlanta 
Smith. Allen C. Director. Division of Staff 

Si-rvi\es. State Dcp^iitnicnt of Education, 

Atlanta 

Spiith. J. \Vilkit\s. Superintendent, Coweta 

\.*outi»y Schools, Newnan 
Smiih. William S.. Superintendent. Charlton 

(■(.unty Schools. Falk^ton; State Director; 

Naiinnal (\)mmiv>ion on the Liter mediate 

.^lil:liIli^trative Unit 
Sprayht-rry, W. F., Supt-rintendrnt, Cohb 

County Schools. NLirietta 
Strickland. A. J., Supcriiilcndent of Schools. 

Trion 

Tabor. Lewis \V., Superiniender.. Mou>ton 

County Schools. Perry 
Terry. John H., Blue Bird Bod> C.>nipany, 

Kort Valley 

Thiijpen. (Mrs.1 Clifford. Superintendent, 
Tit-iilcn Ctiunty Schnol.s, Snperton 

We^t. I*aul P.. Superintendent. Fulton County 
Schools, Atlanta 

Wimberly. A. T.. Suprrintendent. Twl«i2$ 
County Schools, .TefTe^^onville 

Wtunav'k. H. P.. SuperinrendcMt. HuUoch Coun- 
ty Schools. Statt'Oioro 

iNSriTV'TlONAL MtMBVRS 

t.ibf.try. r!iivt'r<ity of (n-iirkiia. Athens 
Lil»rary. (^j-j)t^!ia Teavhcrs Collfjie. Collrgc 
bnro 

! ifv. Ni»rth n»-Ji:v*ia (*t^llcKe. Pahlutu'v*a 
\V. C. Ili.t»l*.e> Nfoni-rial Library, ColutnhuH 

IDAHO 

Cf'^vlry, Fditb K., Kleitirntary Supervisor, 
Clt-.iT w.ite.* i'tuiiuy. (Vofino; Advivory Coun- 
cil 10 tin* N.ui'tnal CiMninjwidn on the In- 
\n iTirih.il f Adt:iiiuMr.ii»vf Unit 

V ikin. Katl criiie S.. Super mteiuU-nt of 
S. !'i^i»L. .Icnulu- ("tuinty, It-niine 

( ii .-!*'*.ati, (Ntfv. I Kl!M;i M., SupcrintJ ndrn! of 
.^.?.«M»K, . ife ('"wnty. Nttuini.nn lln'iie 



(iniiw-U. NLlvit*., 



■^i.jif? 



intf'iselfut of Sih«»<»ls. 



P:-iii\t .-V I'fttnunt f'tMinty. St. .\t:tlu»ny 

Hulmt, Aiiio>. B.. Kl^'tiirnt.try Supervisor, 
liear Lake County. P.iris 

r »diey. Puriv, Suprnnietidt-nt of St'hools, 

Twin I'alls Ccuinty, Tn^ui I'alW 
W.ki-ier. Carl \V.. Snpn i!itrn«l' nt of Sdmols. 

Mi:m.1i k.i ('i'Utii>. Kii; pert 
\V''!i«'it^. IL'.jipi P, Tutji jMl. Oj.tie Silmol. 

< .1 .M e 

1 > si i t r« N *t ^^ » M i«FK 
Li^iarv, Ll.iho S:aie l\.;leye. INuatello 
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ILLINOIS 

Btilcy, Uwisht L., Oirector of Rural Educa- 
tion, Western lUitiois State Teaihers Col- 
leKe. Macomb 

Bent, l*eo, De.in, College of Education, Bradley 
University, Tcoria 

Black, Luther 1., Secretary, State Teachers 
Certification noartL State De^urtment of 
Public Instruction. Springfield; (. onimittee on 
Kccruttnicnt and Ptepaiation of Kural 
Teachers 

Blair, Clafrnce D., Suprrititf ndrnt of Schools, 

St. Clair County, Hrlleville 
Brudi, Lawrence E.. Suprnnti-ndrnt of Schools, 

Carroll County, S!t. Cairoll 
Carney. Mabel, I ife A/|•»»l^c•t, Marseilles^ 
Conklin, Paul S., Suprnntcndcnt of Schools, 

Witinchu^o Co\nity, Rockford 
Cox, John K., Srirctary, Crnrral Services, 

Illmois ,\^:t {cultural Av«.iu lation, Chjrajjo 
Crackel, Vtrne K., Supcrii*.: ?ndrnt of Sihools, 

Will Cnunty. Johct 
Pf\\rr'»e. Fores! I. , A'^^i'^Mnt Supenntendent, 

Coiinnunity I'int School T^istrict No. .1, 

TaylorvMle 

Oeyoc, P. G., iVofr^sor, AKriculiural Educa- 
tion, I'riivrrsiry of Illinois. I'rbana 

Dickey, A. W'., Suprrintcndcnt of Schools. Dc 
Witt Cr unty, Clinton 

Dixon, DuTothv I., A'^^istant Superintendent in 
Charm* of Supervision, McDonou^h Co\>nty, 

Elliott, H. }{ ■, Sup( riiitt'Ti'lcrit of SchooU, 

\*t'r;riill«(iti f'ounty, Dinvillr 
Friike, l.uuive. Suprr intctnlcnt of Schools, 

HftnlcT vun Ci»;n:!y. (^-'.uawka 
Goodrich. (Nfrv^ I.iu Me, Supi t itiirtident of 

Sihdols. I.ivinu<ton ("••uiiiv, Puntiac 
Hame. Wayne. S\»pc*riM!c mlcnt of Schools, 

Cu.-rbrrl.md County. Tulnlo 
HarshlMn^cr. Ernest Siiprr intends nt of 

SchtwOs. Cl'.t?::i».nk;ri CiiurUy, Crlt-itia 
Hawlry, Kav. Sui'« t iriimclfnt of SvhuoK*. l.a- 

Salle Ciiiiniy, Ott,iu;i 
IHi'tt. N.toini, K\rrii;^ve Sn r rt.iry, lllitmis 

Ct.tM-'.'j>HMit! (HI CbiliWi t!, Sj T ;l.k t'lc'ld 

Kcifr. J .\ . Suprriri'.ti.drnt (>f Sihdols. Kurd 

County. l'a\ti>n 
Kpfhncr', Pa\>l V.. Siu» t ;ntc ii-h iit nf SiV'-ds, 

C<i;!itMiiniry Ct.it Sr' mti Pi^trut No. 4. I'ariv 
Kn.ipp, K'lVic H . Ditrv'tor. K-lui atinnal Kr- 

vrafch, V E. l*i«:iipt(jn an. I Cor;:party. Chi 

cami 

I.awfriicf*. (Mrs.) K. A. StUc S. h-M.ls ( h.air- 
iiiUi. I1:)!:».:k Hmiiip lUiic.lu Ki dcr .IMH ri. Mc- 
I. .-an 

I.r.*^,,f, H.rd.l (*. . Z^:; . .••r.ur.d. lit i»f S.^ md- . 

1 i>prr ('I'liM'y. \i'%\ii»n 
I.I' ..tiirr. (Mis.^ Miij.tric H, C-it r r.'.'ini 

Sti'. rr vi>iir. I ciivS.inl Kl- ' r K.irv .^i 'md. 

S\iait oir. i«-iM \* Cininrd ti* llu- \.i!n-rial 

Cit'fii:»->i«>n (UJ tbf I iit( I ncd^.U r Ad«!iitii< 

tranvr I'rijt 
Luthr. liov M,. Siil't T ii-.li n.lriU df Si I'tmls. 

Kilwirds ('mintv t*'.?i:t:;ntitty t*nit Sihtud 

.Ml 

Nf.iV»ih. MiV.'. Sm;-. :■!•». i-.lriit of Svbnuls. 
\fi. ..J..- C. -i-ttv. P ild 

Ntrt ■ rr« ii\ K'«1.».d. Nr^?- 1. rr. IH n'ijs I^ijimK 

Kfiiijiic Cirtlf. I'.'iii'" :r ,'Tor) 
^TIl.!lte. Wiil-ani P. Pn'Mtur. lUiitau of IMu 

I'ltinM.Tl Kf'sranh. Cfdlr^i* of Kduiatum. 

t *!;n. ••r>it\* i>f IMiTiuis, I'rhatia 
\fe#*k, Piiil, .l.tttt .^'U" t »;i:rn«lrMt of 

S *ititdv, Ci : r v riitv I'm? !> 'Mi't Nt) 

W.'.ft.Mi 

\t. -...f. »' . . .'■ -t ..f S- V.M.K, 

^• • ■ iri I - • \ . !'■ :■ * lu: 
NJlllrf. Val.. P»' f- ; f cf F : .«t.,.n, Ci.iv.-T 

sity of 1 !'h.«"s, I *r 1 .ina 
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Mueller, E. W., Secretary, Rural Church Pro- 
^ram, National Lutherati Council. Chicago 

OKen, Hans C, Direcior, Rural Education, 
Eastern Illinois State (roUece. Charleston 

Peck, j. R.j^ Suuerintendent of Schools, Knox 
i'ounty^ dalesliurg 

Pufier, ^'oble J., S uperintrndetit of Schools, 
Cook County, Chicago 

Putney, Harry E., Superintendent of Schools, 
White County, Caimi 

Ktiberts, R. P,, Suricrintcndent of Schools, 
liotjuois County, Watscka 

Hobin.«»on, Truman. Suprrinit-ndent, Rural Com- 
munity Consolidated School District No. 10, 
Woodstock 

Taft, Harold, Superintnidrnt of Schools, Jo 

Davifs.s Coutity, Caletia 
Ta/rwrll, H. I.,, Suitcrititrndent of Scho'ols, 

Ml Hrnry County,^ \\'mid«;tock 
TorrctJv John A., Supi-nntcndrnt of Sibools, 

l.ee County, Dixon; E.vtYutive Committee, 

Divi^mn of County and Kural Area Superin- 

tctidcnt'i; State Djirclor 
\*wirfnt, Grace E., Suhlcttf 
Walker, !.iIHa«i K., Suprrintrndrnr of Schools, 

(Grundy Ciumty, Morrifi 
White. Arthur L,, Suprntitrndent of SchooLs, 

Henry County, CanihridKe 
WilVitis, nc(»rKe T.. SuprritUt- lulcnt of Schools, 

Madison County. Kdward-sville 
Will. (Rfv.i Irvin R,. Dirrcuir, Catholic Rural 

I. iff Confer viicc, Sijicl 
Wtrtich. Frank, Sui-rniilrnilrnt of Schools, 

I'iaU CciutUy, Mnntu rllo 
WriK'hl. H. E.. S\iprTinu-ndrrit an«l I 'fi mi pal, 

New ton C(jii;!:'.i'.nity Mii^h School, New ton 
WTi>;hl. Kor M,. Pu^int'vv Manager, NaJional 

Cdtik'Tr^s (if I'an'iitv .(tul Trachrfs. Chica;io; 

NatuiTial ('unitMivvHin (in the Intcf nirdiate 

Adtnltusuativr Vnit 

1 .NSTm'TU'N M Mfm BFBS 

f*hiiakfo Public Library, Kdncation T'npirt' 

nicTit, Chicago 
I.iliTary, S«iulhrrn Illinois Vnivrr^ity, Carbon- 

dair 

Libr.iry. Kavicrri Illinois State Tcacbfrs Col- 
lege, Ch.iTh'vtnTi 
1 ibrary. l*i:n ('ivit\ of (*hic*a>?(i, Chicavio 
l ibiarv, N(trth(tn llHiJoi'» State Culirne, De 
Kalb 

Library, NatMitial Colh-Kt' of Kdiicatidti. Evans, 
ton 

I.iltiarv, Wrstrrn Illinois State Collrne, Ma 

CIJTTlb 

Librarv, Illiiioiv State Ntirrnal I'l' vervity, 
N..ii*':al 

I ibury. Il!ii!tMs Si.itr ("'dbxr. Spt iiiv*fi«*ld 

INDIANA 

\il.!ir, Id.rjih N , .^111 I 1 1 tiTfJiilrru nf Srlmols, 

\iiblc ('oitntv, .Mbmn 
lU'j k. P.iul H.. Siiiici innMi-b tit of St huols, 

K.n.diilph ( *t>iint v. Wincl.i'strr 
Hni.k\v..ili«-r, K.ifl, PiiifrvHor uf Diyvical l-Mu 

c .t . mn, Sv b«Mil (if 11 ( .ilth. Phyvii-.i ] KcUjc.f 

tifiT^ a;nl \yt'\ rr tli"n, 1 titl,.irta l*i'i \ rf vjty, 

Mlit'i: :ir>^ ton 
Mr inncHk. K*obi rt J , S*ij..'Uf:li M.li lit of 

Si • l .i'.r- t*. '!it\, IN. nt 

(••oV, I'.i'il M . I X- :i!:\( ^.•t.•;.•\. I'll lu ha 

K.i{ti..i. ]\h'x> viirtiMi 
Piiilff-.. (Mfv ) \!.ir\ I'. A'siui.irc- Pidfi-'-or 

I'f Kibji .ihoii. Piiidnc I *n»vi T "ity. I .*f.i>t ttc: 

\*uf Pti -nb tii of tlir Prpi i t mt iil . S7 
boillr. I.aWMMti- F. Snp" f ItUrjitlciit («f Sihdots, 

Albn (*iitiMt\. bolt Waviir 
<i.ir«lin i, Il.iwl V A . Sui-ri ir.tc tnlnit of 

Sk I .»"K. I *tnon (*••:• Illy, I 1 rtv 
(iMMh^. (I W. Sij.. 1 ;r;i t .liMir cj* S. l:t.(dv, 

l*M .f k» ( y. W r •* u . b V iii ; \ c ( 'nrn 

-■jcM,(, I»:\!.!«ir: ««f I'upil Ti .' ■ • ii'.fiun 
«;i .i.lrti. U.'ut\ } ^i ;.-ri:.:.t .!.:.t «if S.*...oK. 

Marion ( ••tiiry. Il -ljt* api«lis 
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Ouv, Philip A., Ajisistatil Super inten lent. Stale 

UepannuMit of I'lihhr Instrut'tioii. Vrrnoii 
Hine.s. Arthur H., Sui»rriii!f micni oi Sfbools, 

NVaynr C'uuniy, CrjiicrviHr 
Hodnrs, Thomas K., Sii,.vi .mriuicm of 

Schools, (U\cn CouJity, Sprnrer 
HuntiriKtun. !ra !*.. Svjjivi iiiii'iiilptil of Si huols. 

Jasper Couniy. Kciissrlacr 
Hyslop, Orb, SitlirrintrtuU'Ht r( Silmols, (iih- 

son Couriiy, rmurion 
Ke!«.ay, H. r.iiil. SniirnntrTnliMil of ^^ihuols, 

Sl^ Joseph C'ountv, Stnjth Hrml 
Lanpc, Walter H., liuhatia Siatr l.ihrary, 

IiuluTiapulis 
Maho!)rv. Irrne. Aruos Hith Srliuol. Ar^os 
Nohle. r harles H,, Siiprriiii«-tuirni oi Sihuols, 

Swttrrrlant! Oninty, Vcvay 
0*Harft. NViirrrn. Oiirrtor. I^rpai iniont of Kdu- 

cation, Indi.ina Fiirm Bureau, Iruiiaiiapolis 
OsKor>». Uaslrll H.. Stjj)rriiui*r)ilriit, N.ippaiice 

Ci-'Mtntnntv St hndl. N .ipp.tnce 
IVrr>?rinp. PimtiUi. Siipc-r MUrnMi-ni of Si'h»»nls, 

Si.irUe (*(uintv, Knox 
Ppiers. (Mrs ) M.uy. Tt-.u'her, S> raciisr 

Sthiitil. Tinkry CjitU Tnwu^liin, S\raiMtsr 
roMMil. Cl.iTriur A., A^vn. iali TrDfrsvor of 

F<lijc;UH>r) Mtt] ('.insiili.cMi mi Kiiral FiUica 

tiofi. !*ur»luf T 'ni\ i-rsiiy, l..if,i> rttc; Stale 

jlimtor: N.itirn.il C*ui:imi»'Vjnn on tlie In* 

rrr nirih.ilf* Ai!iim rusir.il ivr I'nil 
Katliff. Kreil. Suinr it^lrtnlpni of Si'hnols, 

riialit (*"Ut't\*. Mat inn 
Kavhvjrn. Hm's, !! H.. Ilin 'ur. S] ft i.il K^liica- 

tioi:. St.ttr T^rp.»ri!»u-iil of I .i^ !'( liiviriic 

tmn. I'l un^'irlt! 
Smith. UaroKl A.. Siii*. i i:.:* m.Ii iii nf SiV'tols, 

HiitiMfUMcui <"funTv. 11 ■■i::ti:iv't»>ti 
Sijtififi. t'h.lr S.. SMprl ir;t. i:i!fiu of Schnnls. 

F.IVart Ciumtv. <"»»^ftrn 
Viriin*:. K(!tia I... Trai-luT. U WT^ton Tdwnvhip 

S(*)iool, Hi»i!Thon 
WrishmK. K.ilph J.. SMpcriutriHlrnl nf Schools, 

Mmcan (*ount\. M.irtin^villc 
\VilVir>vnti. Kiw*;. Siipc rMUrmlrtll of Si hnols. 

Stfii^cri ('iiip'tv. Anvrtila 
Wil^nn. W'll. S:i!. i r ritrnilrnt «>f Si ^iu»Is. Vvat- 

hof 11 ('i»ii!ilv, 1 ! t TM rhiir^' 
Y««'lri. llaffv. S:i; rr n.>r"-U tit of S. hi»n!<. 

\V>ir!cv <*iMinl\. C'mv 
York. I K . S-ilT! l*:tr:i.U-nt nf Si hnols. P.ivirsi 

{'oimty, W'.tvJnr:^ inn 

I s^T I Ti rifs ^t Ml \i >a hS 
l.il.i.ir\. U.iW Si.iir Tt-.i >nrs Mirruie 
l.ilT.irv. Uiult! t'iM\ii-ilv. 1 ti.li.ii'.ir»'>li< 
T.ihf iry. Iii.lrana St.ilr Tro^'t-r*. I'olli vr. Tctrr 

T.jKr.ifv. I'r.jvirviiv of V-vri' n..::ir. Nutre 
I »a!tir 

T.-.-^.tv S|» ».»! ! I If .ii-.Oiv In 

• •tu*ti««ti i'ri:»»T. r. '♦h'" 

\Vfvrt»* \V.»t*vv i u 1. it r.roATi, S ih-v M.m 

.u i'r . Ivt. i 'Mit|).l 

Mti\r Sci:i i.ir\. I »Tt rnt nf h'^titn 

tn»n.i) M:vsic»ns i rMS. I . ■li.it..i|.i)ljv 



IOWA 

A:-. .1'.. i;*. ' rt. I* . • ' \ ^- ' :^«. - C.-Hitv 

A- '-ti. l!r'r'.. r I . S • ' ' n? of S ^ .utl^. 

HiKTV i'< j::tv. .\tt P!- 

rirKi-T. !-tt.fst VW. S ;;.- ; .J.J. ' .Ir Ut *»f SiV'»")., 

J*t)lt.iw.itt.itrur ('o;iutv. ('••tr.til IUut1».. r.vft 
til:* r <*i«:"::iitti*e*, Mivtsinn nf <*olintv .ii5«l 
Ktir.tl \rr.i '^•ipi H! 'r*>'!r'Mis 
r.irkrr. l.i'trn S«;j'i i r'* i.iU nr nf S» lumU. 

r: |..t:. W :-. r . S ■; . ; • ♦ • of ^ ' . Ml.. 
n tl.y 

Itrll. f : . k .1 . • ' . ' ...«itx I\.«.iril of 

Kiln put?.' .» l'.i i:itv, r.ir un 



lU'iKinann, (Jcorte S., Super i»)iiMideni of 

Siliools, Adair t ovuny, <Iiecnfield 
Harreson. R. O., Snj.rriniemleni of Schools, 

Shehlon 

HovkPTsox, K. C, Superiiiiemleni of Schools, 

rimton Cnvmiy, ('hnion 
Hi nuhavil, F. F., Svipi'i iinnuieni of Srliools, 

Shelhy Couitty, Harlan 
Hycrlcy, (Mrs ) Kililh, Rvit)erinipni\eni of 

Schools, Hatnilion County, wch^ter City 
Clark. Charirs C., SvipcrinieniU*ni of Schools, 

Kockford 

Clf velanil, S., Svipfriutrndenl of Schools, 
Worth County, Norihwooci « 

Coen, F.iUin. Suprrintpnilcni of Schools, Craw- 
ford County, Deiiison 

lUvi^, Floyd A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Knoxville 

DeKncki H. C, Frnfrvsur of Fducation, Col- 
IcK'e of Fdvicaiion, State Cnivrrsity of Iowa, 
l(«wa City; Fvrruiive Coiniiutiee of the 
!)cpartiueni 

Dickens, Vera F., Siipiritiirntlrnt of Schools, 

Rii)>:>.'old CtMinty. Mount Ayr 
!U)ry, Hex (I., Supn intciulrnl of Schools, 

Whiting ^ 

Dreirr, \Villiaiu H.. Assivr.uit IVnfessor of 
Fdiication. 1 irp.crtiiirr.t of F.d»»catinn, Iowa 
Stale Teachers Cnllrne, Cedar I'alU 

F'.ckrich, F.ilren, Super iiitnident of Schools, 
Hanison County Schnnls. l.n>;an 

Fd^Men, \V. T., nirptinr of Ttan'^pnrtation. 
Statp 1 'cpartnirnt of ruhlir liivtiuction, l)o«i 
Moines; Siatr Hii cctor 

F.die. liwin W., Supct i!itci!»irnt of Schools, 
^ Kiidd 

KUvoii. Klnvd 1... 5>upci int« iidrnt of Sthcuils, 
Uchh 

F'.nnland, J. H.. Supu mrcndcnt of Schools, 
1 .eon 

F'.iickson, Ilwijiht A.. Snpt i ininulrnt of 
Si hooK, Wan cn County, liitli.inola 

F^shrck. l.eo J., SujM luitmdcnt of Sr)nH)lji, 
V rntura 

Fwiiii;. M. F... StipcriiMc ii.lrnt of Schools. Car- 
still 

I'.HTiv. K.ilph J.. Sni'i i Kill n. lent of Si liools, 

Uni i -it'..in Coiir.tv. 1 i.ilrjM iidriicc 
I'ricusiMi. C. 1.. .Supi I in'., ii'^cnl nf Schools, 

P.ttlMT ll 

I'n-ld. Marshall K.. Siiprr irilciideni of Schools. 

! .onis.i Cnnnt V. \V.i]irllo 
1*11 .-ci-r.ilti. M. C.. Snpiriiurndriii of .Schools. 

M.ircU'* 

I'ri-iMti, M.cudr. .SajnM itil-ndi lit cif SihnuK, 

.^«l.i'l1s {'iiiiMiy, Cntiiiiii: 
fl.i.ud. K. C., Si:pi I i;jii' i.lrnt nf S«hnii1s, 

I*: •■: -cr Count v, W.i\ rt Iv 
t I.i--*- II h.. I\.ilp}i W.. Su; ri irH tulriU of 

^. '•.•iiK. Tiplitii 
< 111' Irrivi . ( ( i.. I n-.v.t 1' u n: Hin i .iw Fi*d«M a 

tinli. Pr^ \Inj5iev 
till!. l.c-^lrT \. .*^upt I T'tM* iriit of .Silmols, 

< 'r'i.ir ( 'nOMI V. Tll'Uin 

<Ii\ii!*'n. Nnl'fl j . S'lpn mil ':Mriit of SihnoK, 

A ii !tit.i.:i ( 'ntiiiiy. Am.IuIhui 

Oiilfitv. I'i.mI K. |m I :*i1' idt ur of S.Vool>», 

C..-jiit\. Adrl 

i;.-. 1.-. M 11 . S ■ '.t l.,:t of S. »....ls. 

\' .' I - C. '.\ W iM 
<.i« tl (\ 1 .>::;.! i-.v • tit nf S. l.Milv. {."i rr*ii 
f...Id 

If.iMi-. laiMis C.. Jr. .^uj rniili-ndcnt of 

S In.olv Si-i>-i-.inl HlufT 
n.irTi'on. A v.. Swprr inifiiilrnf of .*^«*m)iiK, 

r.ui ti.i \'ist.i Contiiy. .^rotni 1 ..ike 
I!.iMi?Mif. W H.ifold, Su'.- nt.t.riil'Mit of 

^. ' . I'.l.o 5 ! txxk C.-stM\. ..ll I Inn 

n--.!f. : lift, \' i»iT A. T -.1.1. t..i.Mt tf 

^ ' .»• . U.- . (*. . '.iv. • ll 
!1. - f I.l:. 1 .'..lirv M . ' .. ». ■ -\- Ml of 
S J »nls, I ), . .,t:jr t \.iii.{y. ! . .Ill 
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llcilmiti ^fittnt^ EKKiuian McUtlii, Ivwi 

llttrMtn, (ifitlyi, Klfioeiiliri^ Su|irrvUor, Suit 
llr|iariiiitnl ttl TuMic liuirudioiii uti 

ttiit)j^Vr}^rd,^y/£!, Su^ 6f Schoolii 

l!iftilii!rieffr« W. W„ ^uiicHuirmlinli Hudion 

C'ntuuUiUirtI 8tlmol, IfiitUon ^ ^ , , 

Juhiuoiii L K., Su(i«Hiiitfi)iUtii off Sshooli, 
Apjuuuniie i»mniv, < riiiervllle 

JohnNuii« SV. Ki Su|ipriutt?iukiil off 8cHouii, 

Kr>/op^i'liffordi 8ii|icrii»ci»leni of SvliooU, 

Kcirtfvlrh. J., AMocUit rruffpt^or off Kdu* 

ration, SiAie TttivrrMiy of iiiwa, luwa ijiy 
Kuotiii. Uon.itd H,i A««iMiini Profe^Kor off 

Smiutuisy, ^iintiMin i'ollr^r, liidiainoU 
KrAliill, l«f*kirr H., Suiu'rinienilviil off Svluinii, 

Wa^hiiiKiiMi ronitly, WM^nn^ion 
Kf^irr, <l. K., SuiKTihtrmlcnt or SchooU, Oak* 

lund 

Mtin^hih, Kjtyimitiit, .Sutiertntrtulvnl off .^ehooll, 
Vau llornc 

M.4riitt, riiArleji F., KHpruiive Stfcrriary. Iowa 

Stair Fiiiiititioti A<i!int:ialiuni l)f» MniiiPi 
Merlin, C. M.i Siiiirrintriulrni off SvhuoU, 

C'crro h'onio r»uniy, Maion Oiy 
Mrloy, I*. Km Sn|iihiilrntlt«ni off Sctiuols, lowi 

t'uiinly, Micrrnijo 
Mf^^rr. ri.iMiM t., SupvtiiilrhiUtii of SchtioK, 

lltiinliDUli ronttty, hi«Kr)t\ CUy 
NffuMirrry, \V. W,, SuiicrintriMlcttl off Schools, 

Kfftfciik Cmiiily, SiKtnirney 
MorriK, N. A.| SiuirrinirMil(*ni off ScliuoU. 

Iiri'rn Ccjuiiiy, Jcffpr^on 
^for*e, A. S., SiMit'nnieniliMii off Svliooli, 

Fayelle roiiniy, \\>m Union 
Niirrlv V\\\\ II., Ksrvuiiye Si^ireMry, hiwi 
>iviHMin. WaAlt Wfthun l.r.tK'ue of Anirrk*, 
^ liith.'incili 

Nurri*. K.ilph ('., Sii|«rririii'mU'nl «f SvliooU, 
I'olK ( ouMiy, npw Miuru'*.; Ailvi>orv ('(Hiiicil 
lo ihf Naiitin.il (\irntnixKion on llic lnier> 
tMpiliatr AiiruitHNtraiivr I'ttil 

Nnrlh, Wiiril T., Suiirrinifriiif lu of SiliooU, 
S\\\ ilurpi) County. Krns.nniiia 

Optirn, Hiirllryi SuprrnitiMufriii of RrltonU, 
Oilcholl 

Ornle. I., p.. SujuriMirndcni of RclinuU, 
Miit hi'll ( itnnly. n^n^e 

PirKftl, f.. f,., Si:| ••rinii'MiliMi (if Siliools, 
l\Mil)jvr!t; IM.iruMJU' ('tininiiiire, Miilwt-M 
Kf).Mnit.il Cunfrrt'iK'c on Ailmiiusiralive 
l.r.j'lorHliip Serving: fNiimnnrtiiy Si'lmoli 

]*ori(|, Mill.irt) X., Siiitcriiiirntlfnl of Si'lmuU, 
IhirlituMon 

I'rite, \V. K., StinrritUfmlcnl nf Scluiols, 

Monona (o\jnly, Oir.twA 
Qiiiriiard, A M., Siiprrioifttdcitl of Sriiouls, 

KnjiMiih Coiittiy, AijMina 
KriMl, l.iiU H., Sii]i( rinicrwlcnl of S;.)i»ols, 

Nf otiii'tmirrv {'"unty, Kr»l O.ik 

Krlil, I.. W'., Sii|.rt:n|i"»t|rMl of S( )JU0U, 

IvIwoMl) 

Hii-k'nUI. k. t\, Sitpt MrnriiiU-ni of SrhHols. 

Nf.»rv)jall Ctmniy, MaiOMlhnwn 
Htilimsoit, J. (!l.irf, SuptTHH^ntlirn of Sihunl.^, 

\V('l)sier ('o\nttv, Fort l)i"k'e 
Hnwlry, K. H.. SupfntiinuU'iU of Sihools, 

Mollrr fonrtiy, Allison 
Unp'Tl. Ch.irli'^ f«., Siiji'TitMi M"h»Ml i^f SihooU, 

S.i' li'V (M.uhlo W'.j S*i;«t MtJh jwUmiI of Silu»olv, 
SVri^iU Cijufiiy, ('larmn 



^vhultri X?"V[*.i $u(i«riiii(titl(nl off Schooli* 
^. Aitaiiijc ^ ^ . . 

Nftfphtrd, tou A.. KmenMoti l»frvitti Iowa 

KUif 1>awh(ri rulleisf, Odir FoUi 
Sliulii, Jorm Ci., MvufiiaiiUiliun Coiuulianii 
Kiau lltfparliueiil off PuUlie iiiMruction» lift 



Molnti 




^Hiun. iHuyd H., RuiirriHiriident 

Madlton County, Winif rirt ^ ^ , . . , 
Siildcr, )m «Superini«ttd«ni off Scnooii, John* 

null Cnuniy. lowo City . * « . . 
Siarryi W, V,i SuiMpfitiiendtni off Sehoolii 

Siorn, riiarlei (i., «Siiperin«riuUHi off Schoolii 

\Viunp»hieh CoMHiy, tirrorih 
Thuinas, C. «S., Supt^tlnivtuWnt off S(n«oUi 

Mariun Coumy, KnuHvillt ^ ^ ^ 

TwrHi S. T;. J5upctimriulcni off RwmooIi, 

WinMphejjo vwuin>\ KoreM Ciiy ^ ^ 
ViiiMlrrhmtett, J. S., Saprritilvmrnu of Svliooiii 

iVf ry 

VNioKtl. A. (>., Suprrinivrulrni off SvluioU, Kocli 
Kapull 

Wauon, R. K., Super in U'ndrnI of Sclmoli, 
Shrffitld 

Whitnry, (MiarleN K.. Siihcriiitrndrnt of 

SchouU, nancuvlt (nnniy, (Sarner 
Wnoilrnff, I.. I.,, SupvrnMrnnritl of Srhouli, 

\Uy Moines I'outtiy. HtirliriKton 
Wriyhi, J. i'., .^iupcilnnntlrni off PuMIc In* 

«inti'(iuit, Siuif Urpatitn«itl off Pnhlie ln< 

KiMiciion, Moinr» 
\nunKi (Mri.) Francri, .^tipiTinlrndrni of 

SclionU, Povahouiai Coiiiuy, PocalioniAi 
l.sKrirrno.sAi. .Mimnkii 
Lilirary, Drakv VnivcrNiiy, Uvh Muinti 

KANSAS 

Aiulrcwjt, ( MrK.) f)elU, Super intiMulfni of 

SvliooK, Pawnee rnuniy, liarned 
HrrR, (Mm.) Kmnu, Sujirrinictiileni off 

SifrtioU, lhnu'l.i« (*outuyi (<awrence 
llonrculter, (icrirude, Supcrinieitdrni of 

St'honU, PiAll ronniy, Piaii 
noMrnati, (iliidiula. Supcrinir-vleni off SchooU, 

Coffey (*onnly, TlurlinKiun 
Hrown, Miuler K., Dncclor^ off Profe^Kitinit 

Krlaliotu, Kuri^ui^ Si ale IVatherH Asxocla* 

lion, Topeka 
PrtviiUon, A. P., PriKtriment off Vocallonal 

K.'ImalioJi, Kiin-^as Slale CoIU'K^i ^lal1^'^H^^n 
DrHolt, Alma, Sitjicrintttulrnl uf SihnoU, 

l.;il<rt!r ('tHHily, tiwvrno 
ri|ilir»Mittn, (Mr!».) Ohve. Suiu'rititciulenl off 

SrIionU, Seward Cuoriiy, l.ilirral ^ 
Ki>v*irand. AKne>, Klitneniary Suprrvl^ori 

Stair nrparirnent of Puhlic InvirncHnn, 

'I'opfka: Suie Dire^'ior 
Kru'k-.nn, O^car V., Principal. Tho(na» W, 

Hnichrr C'hildreti'f Si liool, Katisa* Slale 

'reaeliiTs Collfue. rmptirla 
(I.i)iristM«ni. K\Jlh. ^Su|'<'' »»iii'»idrni uf SdionIs, 

S.iluie I'mtniy, Salina 
(loll.iilay, (N!r*.) KiWui, Sni'rriiiier»i1i«m of 

SrlnMil>, l^turlnift Conruy, Fori Si o|! 
OrartKrr, Ola. Sopt't ti>l«'i<'^«'lil ^ff Srliooli, 

Mr.ult' CoiMily, Mi'.ule 
llanirh. Vidor \V., Hardrn Ciiy 
H.unillon, June, Rnhcrinlendi'ni of 

Stlionl^. Circen .-onti Courtly, hiircVta 
Mitiris. Kdiili, Superinirndeui uf Scnools, 

MKwtVs C.»\jniy. Simkluit 
H.iytlrri. Muile M., Stt|.<-riuitMwlt'ni of Sehntds, 

t .till >»lti 

lltrr. K. I liivtV DinMor. CitiiCpaiinn and Col- 
lr>«r A» I fi lilahon. Si air I)<-p.uinii»ni of 
Puldic In^ti lii'tion, Tui-rka 
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I.. 

Mnilt 8U!f tuthtM C«llt|(, KniiwrUi 



'^^RMrit' tSi'^ i — 

ich,.- 



Kijittttmijj. 6^ W«rim«ndfnl of 
Clatti Cfounr *■ 



Suiifrinunilfnt tf 

iVi Concordli 
Afimifr, 8upfr»ni»nti*m oi Bcnooii« 

Sf< iiwick Counttfi NVIchUi, _ 

K»V^<(;S"(f M^^^ of Schuol.. 
Marion Cr^unty, Mtnon ^ « « k u 

l^tiKnrflifr. Muniie. S»i|»erinir«aei.l of 

l.yrtTckrVienfviPVti Super Iniendeni of Sehooli, 

MfBriHe, Mollid Superlniendeni of RrhooU, 
R«wlini County, Aiwoon^ » . «i 

Michael. Florence ^ A.» Suprrlnuni^eni of 
RchnoU. Ifarvev Cminiy, Newion 

Miller, (Mrv\ F.ihel L.. , Suiierlniendent of 

Mnnre. (Mrn.) Filiu, Surerlnienaent of 

SfhonU. (ifffley Cnnnly, Tri mne 
IVUv, (Mr^ ) l.riU. SunerinicMcleni of ?*tnnol*, 

('lav Cnunlv, Clav Onier 
Hire, r C rurrlrnliiin A.mImiuI. DivMpn of 

Suprrvl^lon, Siaie nepnrimmi of IMItlic in- 

Rni'llier. Tane F... Su|irriitHM"leni of SrhooN, 

fir.iry rtiuiily. Juiu iion Oly ^ . ^ i ^, 
Rci*e). (Mr-*.^ f.eora. Sni'rni.trnMenl of 

Svl.noN. Sirven* Cnunly, Mtii!Oton 
Sfifp^i. ^Mr^^ M»'lk»e I... Km'f nnir!ulri»l of 

SvlinoN, Hilfv rniiMiv. Mnul>AllJiii 
Srvion. fMrO Huih J*')orv. S» :.eri»nvnMpnl of 

SrhftftU. F.Ik Cnuniy, Hnwarrt 
Sitnimm^. Maiel l.rr. Klrmrniary Trlncipal, 

f..iwrenrr iniHir Silioolv Uwrcnre 
Snetl. ^Mr^.^ Mnliel N.. Su|.i*rii»irMilenl of 

SihoiilA. Wichita rn.iiily. J.eoii 

Sitmcni.bfr. E. F.- . ' ^^^/'^'^''ti " nWIC 
Smcky. Mlln. I^rinnpM. Htjhlrr H»ral fliMh 

Tavlnr. (Mrv^ Hrul^l Supjrinirrtdrni of 
Sr)»nol.s Ktiril rniiMiy. OmIjJP rily 

Thtmkmorion. Ailr) V.. SuprrmicMdrnl of 

V\\h\W InMrunion, SiMe Pcparimeni of 
Public Tn-iirucilnn. Tojieka i . . 

Vinson, <Mfs.^ Ha M.. Siiprrlhien.lehl of 
Schoolv riuse Couniy. roiionwooci FalU 

Hufh Coumv. T .a Cro^-^e; . Advisorv rminpll 
10 the N.iiinnal rntinnivjion on Ihe inicr' 
ftvfiiatr AihiMtiistrjitivp I nil 

Isvrn rnriNAi. Mi Miim^ 

roncr i.l1.r.iry, K.cnws Suie Te.iiher^ <«lli'>»r, 

KENTUCKY 

tmiirr on WuTitl tife .md F.iUKJiiu.n on the 

ApV^!!'^ m'T.. SM|.(rini»*iMlt'nt. Sintt Cnun- 
lv **I I- mlv. 1 u'lirj'i'lijwn ^. 

Hrll. Ira. Sniiriininwlrni. Wayne ( aunry 
SihnnU, Monlitello 



(y Hchoola, OwenMioio . y.u,u«. 

fhimUiii, lUirt>. Suwrlnundim, M«CtMk«(n 
founiy FctiOBi*. I' 



>ii»in K»nlu«Vy iiti* CoHm*. Bowl 

Coun 
Ktniu«ky 



nivPi,^ttt»njupfiliutiidfnt narren 

Mucatfoh Aim;Jiilon. UoaUvrnt 
EUwUki Char en K.| Vrihclpal, John* UNii 

HiRh School. Pih; fouttig'lchooli. Jyl^ion 
Fetrell, B, Thomii, I ead, peptL«mvni of .fJ 

tuion, EiMein Ken 

Hkhmpnd^ 



Colieyti 



El5wUk7If:hii^^ 

,-jaif, pepL,, 
Kentucky Slate 

F«ieVV'ir'**Ba^inn. Snperlntemlem, ChrlMlan 

nrtt^M>r«f7^^^^^^^^ of FHucatlon, 

7;5ric«hure/More(»ead State Collese. More 

Hafl, Floyil. Riiperlnlemlent, Boyd County 
School*, Catlyt^btiru %f*r..«,y 

Harmon, t P., ,?1M»V*"ISJ1***"'» MeCreary 
County ScWii, NVIi ilev City 

JacMM, Richard E.. Profeuor of Fjjluratlon. 

' VVM"«rn KiMttucky^St.'te Colleie. Richmond 

leuee. Mahel C.. Rupervi^or, /Sural Rciiool 
Improvemem Project, lleatiyvllle 

Jpnev .ee Franc a, Head, neparimem o,' .f du- 

^ cation. WeMern Kentucky Rtate CoUf«e. 

t.aW,"1i.^0??»re.ldent. Uea Junior Collc.e. 

McS?,"h. H.. Rup^rlntendeni. Carter Coun- 

IV Svhnol*. Cirayson - 
Mnnre, W. J., Hcnti, KiiMrrn Kentucky State 

Piriie. lohn P., Vocaiinna Akjrlciiliure in* 
Mruiiir. Hnwrvrtllry Rchnol. >Urdin County 

Ptinnck?*'*'Sam * H.. Snperlnteiwlent, Hopkins 
County Schools MadUonvillc w.if— 

Rn.e, (Mrv^ Crrrn. Chaitiran, l^ithhc f^!"^ 
hmA Mralih, Krntncky IVilrrtttpn of N\om- 
en> nX; Vice Prrsidcni. VTA of Jack*on 
Cwy Rfhool, Jackson , . 

SN^parinifen. Orviltt I... Rnpcnnnmlrnt. I u- 
Uvki Coitniv Rihooh, RninerAet 

T\ rttcr. (Mrvl N**ric. . S»pi''»»»^»«»^"«» 
Hreathitt Coimly SrhonU. Jarkj^ttn 

Ttirppn, N. C. Suprrtntcnrient. Fayette loun* 

Va»» Hoosc. Richard. Siiperiniendem, JefTer^on 

County Schools, l.oulAvllle , 
Virker^. lohn Oiri-ctor. Division of V'»P" 

Tran^noriatiun. Slate ni'|»artment of KMuca- 

tion. Frankfort . , . 

\V«rd (Mr^l F.mma IV, .Supfrintemleni 
^ AnMerJon County^ S.-hnnU. ^l-*^Vir"r*^'*:|!; 

Slate Piti'itor; A.Unory CoMno I 

Naii(in«l rmnnti.Mnn on the inUrineMi.ite 

ArliiMni<.tranve Tnit 
Ward. K. K.. A^MSlant Supi'rintrndenl. T'ayene 

Cmntty Schnols. Uxm^.ton . ^ r«..„ 

Watson. C V.. Superintendent. Mruean Coun* 

tv' Srhools. Calhoun , , . ^ 
Wear^ Pat W.. Professor of Kducation, Iterea 

Winfrcv^' W.^'k.. Vocational AKrriiijlture In. 
ornn'or. ruml.i'rl.in I Cmintv Hiwh Srhnol, 
CiMnlu'rlahil ro»n»t> SihooK. lUwki'sVille 
iNvtni'Ti'tvM. ^!^^n^^H^ 

JohhMMi C.unilpn l.ihrary, Morehead State 
C'ollojie, Mnrehejid 



TfiAGHINO IN THE SMALL COMMUNtYV 



Marvmi I. *Suti)) Library, Univtmiiy ef Ktti* 



LOUISIANA 

Iruiuou, \\[ C.. Kincjftal, tlutch Town. Iliih 
Hchuol, AnrnMori Pirdh Rciiuyli, Uuuh 

DiiiteK J. I.I Jr.. Hu|iervlnor. Ka« Baton 
HouKtp t*«ri»li Scligfl*, lUlon Kount 

CKIfv. (MrA.i A. M.. Klrmtiiiary School 
Smivrvuor, Mailmuii Vatiih Svliovli, Tallu> 

. lab 

Kihntr. (MriJ J. II., Tr^iher. MarUviltt 
Sohiiol, Siait liural Scrvivt rhainuaiK 
l.'^V rarenlTrather A^^ociaiioni 

Marlt«vtll9 

Fooif, J. M., /.i7i» lUiim Katint 

lUhchfv, K. K.| SuHrrinivmUm, IW.iiirr^'ard 

P^niii S»!iot»U, Rii|»kr 
l.\\n»:nv. Krini, .^ii|irrimi*iulrMl. ll.iion 

Kniuji l»jyri*h Siluifil*, l»ori Allen 
iVarce, H, I,., Sitiiervi^or of Schottli, 

l.jviinj*iuH I'arjsh SuumU. lU'hliani S|irin»!» 
Kolirr^on, J . H.. Direcior, Klmirnijiry «nt1 

S'CDMiUry Mnrtition, Sij<if hriiMrimrMi of 

l-.tnii'»iM»n, ii.iit»n Muutse 
Tlui»'hi»r, KrH G., T.xrcuilvf ^KriMary, 

l.mn\iiina School HoitrtU A^saiiaiion, Il.ttun 

Thomn. H. M.. Su|>fri»urn(lc*hi, f^rrull 

j'iirl^h SchuoU, Oak (Irove 
VNmie, KoMor H., Sui-uniwchtlcnl, C.mIiIo 

I'.irish Svnnnls^ Shrevt|»ori i A*lvli*nry Court' 

ril In the Nflnaiial i'omniissiort grt ihr tn> 

termHliiiir Aitrniiiiiilralive I'nft 
1 vKTiTi'TtoNAt. MFMaiaa 
[.ll)r.,rv. MiVfrsf SiMf CollfKf. l^ikf Charlen 
Rutsfll !.>ht.«ry, NorihwcMvru Siair CollrMti 

MAINK 

Hrury, A I fr I'll A., IWj|ii*riMiciMlcHi, Swi-rrvinory 
^ I niftn No. r4i l>.'iMuir>vi«na 
Kniiy, MiMlirrl ri., ('omirnv^iiiiuT of l'.i|iii;ition, 
^ Siiiie |)i'p;iriMU'ni nf Ftlucntinn. AumiAla 
(nlihan, Siaiiu'diiil C., %Su|ii. imftulcni. Super 

vjMiry I'mon Ni>. 48. Si'havco Kstjticv 
M^xcy, Unr.ice Suprrnr- .'mlenl, Sviper* 

vi^nry rnion No. tj. Rontlj NVinMhiun 
MrMon.iwIr. Ktlwiifil I.., SviprMtilrinlmi of 

Sihouls, Kinn.utcl; Siaif hiri^rior 
Omiin, (>!r^. 1 Vilirt H.iyilcn, Fli^ni'iiiiiry 

Swj'i rviMir, Si.iie |)rp.uiinrfti of K<iu« .iiioti, 

Au^Misia 

MARYLAND 

Ahali, Arilujr M.. |*ri«fevu»r an«1 Mrad. \)f 

liarimrm of Am i< ifliural Kiliiraiinn, {'ui- 

viTMty of MarvLiihl, CullrKr Park 
nchfH-»!, Jnnjpn Nf., S\i| 

{ oimlv SrhntiU, SfiliOiury 
Hnvh. Nvilliam ^.Nf.. Siiprrnitvuilpni, W^iOiinu 

I on CiMWily S* linnK. 1 1 ju'it '»!nu o ; A<ivivciry 

Cii'iiiil iti ilir Vat'otial (UfiiMp iriM tin ilti» 

Inii I im-'liair A'ljnintvfi .itjvr I'Mi! 
}5riiiik«i. fiiivui'll K., Siijirr vjvor. Klriiwnfarv 

I'MiK .'iiitMi. Prinie ( Iroijir's <'«»unt> , Sea» 

TlrnvKM. (Mr«».) \.n\i\ |V, Sui«ervivor of ^'it^ 
M»MMrl, (Ji)t'^n Anne 'ji runnty Si )i<if)ls, 
('ciiUt'villf 

Hiivn k, ,l.iiMt»^ (i , Sii(i# riMi» ji<ti'tn, l)ou)ii«Mer 

('<Mim,v Sili«nU, ( J»niU»p 
(' irSnn, Alli ti, Si:}ii nn' i-iMlmi, S«t'i« inp) 
<'«i'mtv Si ' mcU, l'rMii' «»s Aniir 

* 'Mimy Si ficirls, Snow Hill 



. 8«httok CHttmiowtt ' 

(omtly Schttoln, Eaitoii . 
UfiHi LtiHt^Mu Rui^rinifiidtnl, St, Mary*a 

nunmf, Mauricf A.. SuticriiiU.^dfm, CalvtH 

tuumy Scliook l»fflnc€ VrtdirUk 
aurdttn, \\dUn M.. 8ur»trvUor of Tr inipoHfti 

Hir4t«j{. K. tlowtn, l;;«ld*«i; Maryland 
Malt Tf aclim Co^^^ ^ 

Mauw, Hfriiian A.. SutntrvWor. of High 
^«t»ooU, Cali^tri Coumy Svhoo 1, Frinct 




i.;rv -rr-'iT'^w^^^W*' SchooU, tiNhiniatt 
Jenkinn, Ijavkl S., Simerlnivtidrni, Annf 

Ariiuilel (oiiniy Srhnoli, AiitiNtmlir. 
JeMiH.»», SamutI M., Su|>ri iniriuleni, (^arrott 
Inimiv Srlmnl^ WrMmiiiMrr 

hook La Plata. ' 
. Linvnih Junior 

kmhvjilr Moin«om«ry <'ounty Stliooli, 
Murray, Hay A„ A!«sodiiif Profruor of Auri* 
nihura! Uiiuiiou^ atid^ Kural l-ift, Uni^ 
vrrMly of MaryUud. C'oIIpm Park 
>utf\s, luthtn II.. Su|ivruucni1eni, Moni> 

^^vTlJi ^ 'V'''V*'i Life and 

Kilucaiion, Marylatid Stale CQll«ti«, Prinreia 

rm.'..!;"l'V' S»|l'"in!enilenl. Fr«<tei-iek 

County SehooU, Frederick 
Kannelii Morrl* NN' Hu|>rrtniendrui, Cecil 
^,/«u»iy RchooU, KIkion 
Hho(te<, Harry C, Su|ierin(endetit, Ouetn 

AuiH'n County Rdioola; Centrfvllle 
KoMn^on, Alice L. Simrrvi^or of l.iUrtUiea, 

A uniyonuTy Cnuniv SvhooU. Kockville 

^IVi x'x uK" ^"i'i^Hce Connnelor. 

Sinnhsbuu. High School. SmithshurK 
Sihiniili, \\il|i,im Su|u«rinn-nilenl. Princt 

Si. I etoiL Mw^rcl il Sjjper)niemlent. Haiti. 
Miore (ouniy Sdiool*. ToVson; Smte Dlrec. 

" »»l'tnniriu!eni, ll.vford Conn, 
ly ^e'lnl»M, ilel Air 

'■'•'....^I'K^inlf'xieni, Howard 
\ I'Uhly SrhnciU, Klluoil Ciiy 

„ . IsMiTi'TioNAi Mimukr 

I rim-f (.rnrneR ( ouniy Mrmorial l.ihrarw. 
Hyansville ' 

MASSACHHSKTTS 

Doiip. H. HmiKUs. Suprrinlfiuleni, A^hby^ 
rowMvrtuI Sdiool Union No. 'huviiM'tui 

liMinrli. K.iward 0., Awisiam Profrswr of 
Arnhiirs""' ^ •''v»'^M»y of Ma.vwhuseiu, 

, ISMITI'TIOS'AI. Nf » MHKM 

K'luraiion riepamni'Hl, Truvcf-Mly of Mav. 
>arMU«>vHv. Ainl trsl 

MICH IK AN 

Ahsi«l, O., AHMulafi? Profi'j^sor of K<tu. 

i.-mon, prp.iriinent of Mural l.ifc anil KiJu- 

iMiioh We<iiTn Mii'luKan Cnllrne of r.duca. 

hnn, K.'il.tTn.i/iin 
Aikinv.in. iTPit Af., SiU'in.Umrli ni iif S< ij/.n»R. 

M.itu l.fvicr 

lU.on. (\U^ 1 1 .jih N.. Si:h.riM'.i .»rnl of 
><l"., s Sl.^ C: ir Ct.untv. I'l.ri IhwfU) 

Il'ikpr, \\ h SuprniU.-mlfju. Mrsuk Cort- 
*«ili(Uii-<i Si'huol.^, .Nli'vick 



ROim or MliMUltM 



lt•Vff^VT^^"iil•M^rI'^til\l'hi^•^ sun nriuui. 
Itiiuiiiil 



Brink 



hrtimbiuisli. UnnM H.« t^rinviiiftl, Detuur llltili 

nrAfieh TusiMihiti Hiiral AKrkuhurtil Svliciol, 

Nurlh Wrunvli ^ ^ ^ . , 
foriifforil, Hww»ri1 W., Riii^frnUtfiuleiU of 

SilmtiU. H«>!inaw C'oimly, Sjitfinsi* , , 
Cfttf«oi, I... Klfinruury Suprrvl^or •! 

Si'lHuiU, Kimlrrvltlr 
neiir. I.ron J.. Siu»pnnli'uili'm of Sil loK 

niih.iMvnn. H.irrv II . Suiu'riim'tuwii, Hem* 
Im'li kuml AnUMlinral S^himl, Himlock 

Tfjichfr. \Vavii(> VmuWv SrhojiU, Hciroil; 
CniiuiUMfp nil Kiir»l l.ut Aiul f,«hiciiHoii nn 

Kinrr<nn. Wilb.Hii. Snrirrluirndriit of Sc>inoU» 
O.ilhiu! Cniihly. PoniiAc; Natloiul « 
mn nil ihr h>lrf mciliaie AilinimMrAlivr 

Eni?. \Villi.iiii ,!.» Su|u«iiuuMiilem of ScbonU, 
M.\ry«'vlllr , ... 

Fiu, HMiffl R.. Vriniiimli 1 nivrr^ily Sclinol, 

rnivf*r«iiv of Mir»nM.ui. Aim Arnor 
Kraiuis Jnhn K.. SupfrlMlrmlfnt of SviiimM. 

SnnlKic Cnunfv, Sttiulu^ky ^ ^ 
CnmWM (Mrv) Kniina. ( rllic Teai' «er, 

\yr«trrn Mirhi^uti Collfk'C of RHiicaiimi, 

K.i!;ii»uioo ^ , _^ _ 

Micliliini). K. I*.. SiM»eNnien«lem. Homer Coin* 

uninitv Srlionj, llniner , * , . 
Mi'lnuiul*!. F.. O.. Sniirrimrnafilt of SrhooU. 

Mi»%.iukei' Cnuniy. C'ilv 
Hnu.ir(l (Mrv.'> Diii^v F... ?5iii>criim'n(lcnl of 

SihniiU (ifiir»kM»f (ouniy. r\UU 
Jnfff. Al»rah,iin. S\i|«rrinliMn!i'ni nf SrhonU, R|. 

Iiivpph ( niihty. (\MMrrville , « . » 

Jak.iil. Wilhiim. SuiMTinU'ndfnl of Si*nniiK. 

JaMn«*im. Marv S.. SnmT\M*ii»« Ti*^ her. 

\V;i\np l*nimiy Si'^nnU. Hrar!inrn 
K.iiiftn.in. Irnhir M.. SHiu*rinli;n«le oi 

Sc'hi»oN. flii.iw.i rmniiy, <ir.iiu! Hayen 
|.iUl)rn]i. Arlliur W.. RniM'rirUfniU'Ml of 

SiI'mmU, \\i\rr\ f'nunlv, >l.>*MiH'* , 
l.e Trvrc. H.irnlH I.. Sui.i-riiiUMulj'nl «f 

Sthnnls. M.-uf«Mih rnnni\. Mmiiil Clnnrn* 
l.r*^. Jnhn, A^».mii»l^ Kxpiuiive Si'rrpury. 

S!.1!P VMCA. f)rlrnii ^ ^ , 

Mi'CilUim. Cl.'iely*. SunpnrilpruU«nl oi SrlmnU. 

Livuikj'^fnn CoMHty. Mnwrll , , 

Mill>rj»lh. Cvril M.. MiT^irnnfm nf \nra!iiiiial 

FtUu.'wInn". MUJnL.»:»ri Sliilr Vnivrniiy. rail 

Miliar. Pntl A.. Mir«Minr. ( nm.iT.aivp Fx^i/n- 

NrKon. Alex M. Snurr mlcM Irui. M« M'<'na 

('nmiMnnitv SrhnnU, >U'«.prria 
Ovvrn. 1. Will)*.. Sni'i'tinmuiri-.l. Sr»>nn) ni«.- 

Irir! No 4. TJparhnrn Tt»wi»Onp. i^rarlMirn 
pnlrnMp. Olivf Nf.. Su|.rrinti'hiirnl nf Schno^s. 

\\Vxfort1 ('niinlv, ('.i*inUc 
KfVil (Wr^'i Alicp P.. Su|«rrpilrnilrni of 

Si1mwi]«>. firthni Cnnnlv. Mi.if.l , . , 
Uur. (*. Alfrrd. Sm|..m inK m.I. iU uf S< »wH»Ik. 

lu'iMci) Cnniiiv. f'»''J;^'>»« , 
Kf.^M.Miu, Wir.i.nn M» K>i«lry. l)n»(W»r of 

Vnial l.ifr ;uul l-ln. w :i. \\ r-i» t n Muln 

K.tri rnllcwe of K<lu«.i!Mn. K.il.iin.wno: C luir- 



aoi 



nun. fuMimU t» in MKruiinitiil inA 

•ntl ktluvnioiij, WfJern Midlist* iollfM 
of KifuviUotii ftiUiiiiioo.^. , , . ^ . 
Rtay. MiurUf Ulmtur, l»WI»H|« of Mue». 
Uoit,^ Vf. K. Kfllogtt FoumlilUni Mault 

Kitumimi. W. T„ SuMrlniendfnl of Rvlitelt, 

A^wiiUntt of School Moirdi, Mlvhiijiw 
Sine Viilverilty, tM Liniilns . ^ . , 

Kmiih, (MrA.) F. Mirwarel, Sunfriiiiendftil of 

ScliuokShuwjiwe Cotmiy, rorunni 
Rir,irnn, Troy I.., MeiiiJ. Iie|«irtmfni of Me- 

Miy. K«iftl Uiiiiufi , . « i ^ 

SirouiV Allon J.. Suprrinieiuleni of Schoolti 

Inuhfiini rounly, M^mui . j « . » 
TjivIui, NVilliiiHi H., Su|wrlmcndei»t of Rchooli, 

TliU«f ft'ow*ri1 Cm UcpMiy SajierinlcnrtetH of 
Swiooli. \Va*hicitiw I'ounly. Ann Ar^wr 

Torranl. l.yU A., Su|»«rin»em!em of Schooli, 
Jacii»un t'ouniy, JneUinii ^laie Dlreclor 

SvlHioU, Calhoun Couniv, MarjihaMi Ailvlwy 
riuincll of llie Nminnil rommUMon on Ihf 
IntirmediAie AilmlniMrMlve I ml 
WouMer, fileim, JiutierinienHenl of RvhooU, 
VvttMoiuviUe 

lN)iriTV*rioNiki MrMiiKM 

l.lhriry. WeMern MfchiK«ii Collv«e of EdMCi- 

U»»riry. Cemral Mlchl^tn Collejse of F.ihica. 

Uhrjirv, Mldiik'^n Suie Normil CoUejje, • 
V|iAiianli 

MINNKSOTA 

Ankhiin. C. G., SiipiTiiiipmlen! of SihooU, 
NVillDW Kiver „ . # e » i 

AMilcf«n, Douifla^ SiipcrlnlrnMiMU of SihooU, 
Knoi'hichiuK Conniy. InleriiiUlnnal JhalU 

Arrher. riiffonl l\. Profo^sor of F«hu«Jttlon, 
I'luvptMiy of Mil nf sou. Minnfin'OllRj 
Chnirin.'in, Coinmiliee on Kurai rife una 
Fdnt'Jitinn on Ihf WiirUI S< enr^ , 

AimHirnnk. tliau*. Pinfr^Mir of Mmalinn. 
Smu' Ti*aMuT< (i>lln;e. M.ujkidn 

Mm km. Urn. Pii.u ipiil. Mfiuiowl.mMs Svhool. 

nnrnrtnan. (iiMirne H.. Snprnninulcni of 

Srlnujjjt. Tracy * c i • 

Movnion. Willie A.. SM|u«niiirnilrnl nf Sthools 

nine K. rlh Cuunty. Mankajo 
Ihikvu'h Vlminis J.. Pt-puiy Sui.erininuirni of 

S(»initU, Si. I.mii'i C'nuniy. Iiiilulh 
OtriMian^on. Charles. Superinirndi'ni of 

SchuoN. Ro^fUM Cnunly. Roseau: Adviviiry 

Cnuncil In ihr V;iii<tnal < oinnn»'Mon on Ihe 

Itiii'rmP(halr AdtuiinMrjilive t'nil 
(•ornt'lui».«'CM. Alicp I... Priiuipal. (n^^•^!P Kit*- 

inenlary l.ahoralnry Sihool, Stall' |iM«her» 

C'ullri!f. Mniirhead . . / o , i 
fnm, ('. Willard. Supcnninidrnl of .Sinoois, 

I'arihaull . . • . j . 

I)iur«i. \V. H.. SnpirnniiMulenl. ImlcprnrtenI 

('c)h«ioli(l.iHMl Disiricl No. AT, New \oTk 

r.r'n. AiMrrw U.» SupiT lntrm\cni. HiMricI No. 

^, NVjj».|f)in ^ I . , I* n 

Klkr KmiUm I.. Tr.uhrr Tiainnik*. \A\\\e l-all* 

Hiijh SihnoS. t.illli- KalU, , 

r> ,nitn. T. ('.. hif'tKir nf Rural MuraiioM. 

Slate DcpannuMil uf Kilucaiioo. Si. > «u! 
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TKACMINO tN THK SMALL COMMUNIfV 



AilMi- IsMiKiHiin, Mil , 

l*rpM, }9U\U9 M.K Suiiftmiviiitfiii ol Kvhiiolii 



..... Hlrntori Mlitnri^ou Cuuitkll tit 



Kvliiml 1riH»|iuruirun« Kuit Driiivimtni 
^ ^.lunniinii. Minnmiiutis 
ClHihrh HuiMPrinifiulfiil of Hihooli^i 

lUiiit'oih^ WilUrtt F... toniiiliinii Kfhool IIU. 
itKl SiirmH anil Hi>uriiiiiiiMiieii« StM llv. 
liAHmrni of Kiliujiliuti. Hi. l*ittl 



Siifrrinivmiem dl f^rliwiU. 



Miiuhri, J. 



Pl.iiiivirw 
Kit IV 



A.. Suiu'riiiirmlriii tif 9$vhiHitii 
Ahtrrl. Sutitriniriiilvni nf SchtmU, 
l* i Su|ifriiiifnilvni uf S^'hooU, 



, \[Att\ \\., |*rnfv«M)r, Dritarnnrnl of 
r^wiuiilMiral KiliiiMiiiin. rinvvrMiv «f Mm. 

Kijiin. Li^Hlif A., Triulirr, l>NkQ I'lihlir SdiuoU. 

l..iiih.im. riUilyt II., Stijieriiiirnilffiil of SiflmwU, 

Hi»nonn Uiiiiiiv, ('AUMlomi 
M.I ftumni, M. 1... Su|t(»riiiiviiHfni of ScliuoU, 
^ •ii.iiul NaniHi 

M4hmn%f, (Mrn.l Atltiie N., Simfrtnirmlrni of 

SihimU. Wiiniiwan Cttiuiiy, Si. JsntifR 
M.ij'^Dii, M.if^*jirrl, Siiiuriniviulcni ol Scliuftls, 

< niinly, WaHeci 
Mrvpr, KiiKrne, IJirriinr, KlviufiiUry Stiuiols, 
Si.ilp l>viMriini'ni of KiliitMiion, Si. I'aiil 
MKiilMm, Irwiii I.. Sii|u<rinu>fiilcni of KclumU, 
Siit'iir 

Miller, Kjiljih K., A^vnriair I'rofr^or , Dtjiari. 

nifi\l of Awriviiliiir.il Kducaiion, rniversily 

of Minni'Miia. St. I'iiiil 
Murphy. Kilna 1.. i,\ff Mfmhct, (irjiii.j K^niiU 
Murray. CI., 1V;iil>rr. AiMin Junior 

Miuli St nnol, ,\nvlin 
Nii'k!. WMIirtiii J, Super inU-thliMti of SfhtinK, 

l.iUMifirhl 

NtijIiMk-t-r. (Miv ) Mary K.. Suiirrinii'H.ifiu of 

SrluniU, fhtuiila* Ceiuniy, Ali'Niirulna 
SiUMMKcrif. \V. n.. Su|«iM?iirruli*iii of Sibim)*., 

Kill' I'nnniy. I'.nrili.iiili 
IViiiUnu. Mvrih' .1., Sii|»it iMti.|uh*ii! of SiluioK, 

Ilrckor (*n\uiiv, t^eirtiii I.akrs 
Pit(*rMin, Miln Ilriiil. I^rpartinriit of A^'ri* 

niliurjil K»lnraiioh, rnivrfMly of MiriUf^nl.i, 

Si. I'iul 

IMiiinli. Viilwurih k., {'h.iirnijin. I)ivivini\ of 
KilMi .iiMiri M\t\ I'wi lttilnj»y, riuvrt ".»iy of 
.NtiHiii .III;!, Ouhiili lli.tnoh. TMiluih 

S.iIum. \V. \V.. Suprrtnh rwlriil t\t Silntnls. Si. 
l.nuit ('rMiniy. hiiliidi, Suii' Dun tor 

SiliM'nlfr, Ili'Irii K., Siiiirriiui-ntU'til of 
Si'litujK. thuwti C'nuniy. Nrw I'lrii 

Sk(ik*(*, Ntrtvillr, SuprntUfhilpru of SdinoU, 
1 Irrinaii 

Siinlh. hnrolliy I)., A*«'Uaiil Prufr^viir of 

Kihuaiuui. I uivi'tviiv of Nfihur^oi.i. Duluth 

tU.iorh, lUiliUh 
Siinih. I'r.irik H., CnHi'kT of Ktliu .illnn. Uni- 

\ri.Mv 'f M' lut vni.i. MniMi .iptili'* 
Smvilir. W li.. Suj.i MMii luli.ni of Si hnoh. 

Sl.irl.'irri 

S»i*» J..?»i»n\, S I) , AttniiiMKir rthvr A'^'^i^iMhi. 

Si.ur 'ItMilier.c Cnllr^T. Si. C'Uuitl 
.^liiplflnn. I.. Supri ifurfnlt'i\l of Srh<iols. 

HrliriiMii ('o\Milv Srlinoi<i. Urmiilji 
S\s;nK(m, flunlim I.. AvvmjjUe^ I*rnfrv.*or, pr. 

parliiirlU (if Acm iillum) KillUMlHlO. Vt\i 

\ I'f Miy <if MiMtwsuiii, S|. I'.nil : ('{iininiure 

Tl'.. ' I'^i.'i, \ Kil.i, .'^niM f ii.'.'Hilr nt t»f S'lituiK, 

ll«i'«inti Mi 'mMjiolis 

Tl<«fi«r, ('Uirji, S»i|»« I ;Mi« nt f»f Si 1 iii»lv, 

ViMuw Mi«luint» Cinmly, (iraiidr I'.ilK 



TiilUuoiiiTlou t«.. Kuijfriiiifioitfni of Schoolii 



ViUi Ar'M^rKu|Ivrriirnii(«nl of Schcooli, FtH« 
,,.Uurn xounly, AjlifM l*ta 
WikfllfQ, IIowimI K.I rollm Kuucailon. 
[Inivtrftily, •! Mj{injrioUi MiiiiittHor 

WAlllfOi ' 

Kctiouli 



MMinrioUi MYiiirMHolU 
I VillHirK, Su|ifr(oifiifl«ni st 



Mower jCouolyi Auiitn 
. M., Sunrr 

loiiM 

Ktiiouii. Monuvltiift ' 
\Vf luivr. If roiuf Om Suturrlnifudrin of Kfho«li4 
\\ innviiiHo 

WViitlvnanl. (Mri.) Illaiida SutMfrinicndtnt 
of SvhooM. N'olilfi CouHlyi Worihlncton 

WUIiiitii, Rfilricfi Huril SuptrviKori Kitlt 

^ IV^ehfrh ( oll<i«f. t'louri 

\V)*liv, Joliu W., Suiivriiilfoitrnl of KrIiooUt 
rr«ivf 

Ziidfuo^e, l,Awtriivf. Suiirrinirndfiit, Horu|t 
C'ousohiUifd Svhool, Hurup 

IWPtlTi'TtONAI M»MII»IIR 

l.ilir.iry, Suie Tr.ii-lurii ('iillr^<f, Moorheafl 
Kilirary, Suir Tciicher* Cotlrcr, St HouO 
t.thrnry, Siair Trtirlivft ('oMr^*r, Wiiuitia 
Mu\nra|mli& I'utihr l.ilirary, Miiuiv«po)ii 

MISSISSIPPI 

AloKuul, K. \V., Voviiiioiial Aiirirullurf In. 
Mriii'ior, llolnifK Aitrtculiiiril Hitih School, 
Ciootlman 

Kuml. AiU. r.lrnirnury Supfr visor, JarUon 

( oiuiiy. r;isi'j|^ouU 
(*i»tilifr» )l, 1... Su|U7iniviHli?ni, Fmm I'ufreM 

''•(ill Svhool. Pt*lal 
iKivis, Arroii Mallury, rrrMilenl. Saiou 

juuiof (oHrHf, KfNiuuion 
JolMison, (Mm.) l.illiKn l^>KrrN, Jfithfn Sutier* 

vi^or, < larkMiale 
liowrry, (Mm.) Siovall, I're^itlenl, Mi««iKiiiii|ii 

( oiiKreiii of Parenin aud Tfaclieri, Clirici. 

(late 

Mulillrinn, Hen F.i Kievullve Secreury. MU* 
viv^ijipi Siair TrKiliuok Purchaaini; Hoard, 

MoniLMuucry. (MrH.1 Annie Kelly, Jeanen 

irarlii-r. Wnlirr Vullry 
Mtitir. Illuford l«., Suprrliiicnilenl of Schooli, 

()kfi)>lii<ha Cmiiilv, Siiirkville: Siaie hirerior 
rrn^'i^. J. A., AMisiaul Snretnry in Clmrne of 

rifhl Service, Mi«i«i)ivi|>|u Mduralion Am^ocia. 

litill, ,1j|i'k!tOI1 

Tynrv. (lycelie, Siipcriiurhiitiii of Schooli, 
W rl>b 

MISSOUKI 

HtM'k, .1. Aluirr, S»u»TiunniU'iil of Srliooln, 

Nt»^Mt*i|i|)l Coiuiiy, Cli.u trsion 
ndllen, h, M., Stiprrtntct)(|(.r\l of ScIhmiU, 

(>ri'k'n" C«uuuy I)»*lrici No. KnOikofiorig 
Uriniiirfn, T. N., Norilici'iniiTn Mis^CMiri Slait 

Tf*cherjt^ Collpjfr!^ Kirksvilte 
llrartili, Viola, Stiiivrvitior of KlcifirrUary 

Scnnols, Slate l)r|mr(ntrt)t of Kdurtttion, 

JpfTiTstiM (7uy 
lliulier, Vin(cru \V., Slieniuiii<Ule Coiuuiunily 

Itiuisp, Ciliitldrn 
('.ipps. A. (1.. I'rofh^^.tir fif Kdurfciiori, Vwh 

vtrsjiy of Nii'.vtnin. Cohutibia 
riiMi.(.tu«i. Htuner ^ M.. Supi'MUlriidrni of 

ScluuiK, liirk.snn C'minly, Indrpt'THlrncr 
l)i)liiU'i*r, (.Mrs.) Iliiid.i J., Ila/rlwtiod Sdinol 

|)i«tricl K i, Sr. I.oins Couiuy, St. t^oiiin 
Cirave«, Mary h\, S\UH*rinU'Mripiii of Schools, 

Mat'oo Cnuoly, Mncun 
(iulht (Mrs.) Or» N.» Siipptinifiident of 

StiHJols. Perry C'tuiniy, TVirvville 
Maitdrlt. Floyd K., Siiturinlcmfi.nt of SrIitJoN, 

rriMi«.cnt ( imniy, rjiriilhrr^villc 
lli nry, \V. ^ S\^«f'tin»»'!tilriu of S« In^oK, 

C.imilrn (' ..inty. ( iutidctilnn 
llr<«.. M. M.. SiUKittUi-n IriU of Sihmds 

hill ry Cnunty, t*as.«.vdlc 
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Hill. Mjfti H.. ProffiiHttr of Eflutaiioiii Souili* 

Jiiiifiiit OAm.) NrHnie. 8ujt«rimtmlcnt of 
. 8cIimU, Mii^ory tounly, Ifcriiiiiait 

l.lyt1y/5|IS!!rlffrK!.^Vfpirm Mural !^ocio< 
..IfMyi UfJivcrsity «f Mi^^ouri, Columliia 
Uulrifo Ruiieritiumtcni af fichoolii 

McUonild, MoHt i^utivrthirtitttni af ^htmlii 
MariSin Cuuniy, Veruillri; Suic Dirreion 
Ailvliory iomicil to ihe Naiiotial Comml*. 
mqii on Itic Jnirrmrriiaie AdmlniMrailvc I'tih 

MUiler. R. F., riMil. llhUiun f.xipmlert 
5vrvK'if%» NtifUttaM Mi^*uu?l Suic Tenchrr* 

. C nllrjfe. Kirkiville 

R.vfi';^, CMmJ ^V. I.eOie, Siiitvriniriuleni of 
hf?HjoU» flinioii rtmniy. I'UnOmrr 

C»»ivcr. Slanlfv r., Prnfi*i^ior nf VihicaHon, 
S.uilufccM MUuiitri Si.nf <'«llr*:e, Sprlntt' 

Kijnnjj*. ti, H., Siiiu'rirtii'inlrni of SthooU, 

fninllm i miriiy, Krnnril 
HilfV, (Irnrvr A., Siii-iTihii^iuli'iH. Hrfir^'xnirrd 

Si'hnnl fh^incl u Muniivau Omniy, Culi- 

furnia 

Kttttefi, .11. A.. SiMrvury. Min^ourt Srhool 

Rrhter. (Mrn.) Tlfn 1... Sii|.i<rinicitclvni of 

Srlionliki Liiu ohi ( cuimy. Troy 
Srnlien. C. Siitii*nn>t*nili*n( of ScJiuoln, 

Shiilii. I.c'vvu \y., Suiivrfnicndfiii of Siliooli, 

Rhelitjn, S. \V.» Sunrrinli'Mi|i*itl ul RchiioU. 

Attiii^on rniihiv, Mfipkimri 
Slaiiiihier. Srih \V.. Ihm, \Uh\t Colleue of 

Mi«%miri, rnlurntila 
Riurr, (Mrv) Kmh fl.. Su|>rrinieiiHeni of 

SnionU, M(inli.<o)hrry { uuiily, MoniKompry 

Summers Arthur Hirfiinr of Rwiriianiita- 

• of Siluml DiMrUK, Staff Dcp.irimtfn* 

of r.ihiciiinh. .i rffrrsini (*iiv 
WV'lU. NVIIie \\, SiiiMrnurtiiii^iit nf Schonl»» 

ini lufin ( tmiiiv. \V\»rr(*M*'luirK 
VVliHf. Cfinrad. Ilrail. I)c p.irititrnt of AMtl- 

i-uliure. Crnttiil Missniir- St.iie rnlleije. 

W .irr«Ml^nurK 
Wiiu^fr. \.v^ivT C. Mirrcinr nt TraiKportation, 
^ NnrrnarMlv ('«iimolii|,iifrl Sihnnl, St l.tMiisi 
Yniini:. ^ivrirmli-. Siiiu-rinif ndriil of SthnnU, 

Mfffer ("nuiiiv. I'ttni'iMtm 

InrMari K. Wivv l.il.rary, l.irunltj rtiirrrnty, 
^ Ii-fTrJviiti (*iiy 

Krni I.Hirary, S<nnlirii<t N!i»vijviri Sialf Tol- 

li'Kr. Vi\\tf (ur:iriliMU 
Lilirary» (\niral Mivsoiiri Stjite rollfne, 

l.iKrMry, Drury Cnllrk'r. SpriJu'fvi'ld 
Kihrrtry, Kuril Snuiniiry» Hilile Cnllene of 
^ll^^ouri, Coluinbift 

MONTANA 

Tl.tni.irfl, l.tilu. Su|M r iiii I'lJilrni t»f Stlmnls. 
l''I.iihiMt^ ( (junty, Kali''|irII: ( tiininilltt nn 
I'liMuMitoris ant! CmiKti uriivr Siutbe*; Ad* 
\isorv ("mihcii to tin* N.iiM»nal ('timrni' sum 
tm the Inir-rMifdiHU* A(iiniiiiMr»itive l-nit 
Bartron. (Mr .) Arinlirir. .^^uiu'rnurndent of 

SrhtuiK. MiKsniiia Coutitv. NlMvoul.'c 
IJay. (Mrs.) Thfo K.. Sui" r>t»J'»iuii»iii of 
.Si })tio|s, Tlr.iN t-rhr.T'l C ininiv, |)iM'»r» 

nwfi, (Mr^ J TlMiinmna \\'., Stii.rt jnirniUnt 

- t» I . . I it . f- . t- 1* .- I 



fjf Si WniU. Nfrl nnM ( nmuv. <*trtli* 
f'.i'i f«lii*II. lMH"rriM;«'tMlt til of S<linnls» 



Cnii'lon. Marv M., SuiiPnnUMnlc'tU nf Tnljlic 
IriMrnclion, State l)r|..irhrirnt of I'uMic In- 



nirotiian, HfUnat Emutivc CommlMcc af 
^iht lltPMriiiiciii 

C^9^fi iHfl*^ .Aisiifi Ninnan, Kunerimtn* 
^ rtcnt af School!, Mavalli ('ouniy, Hamilton 
nununiortia. (Nfri.) Ettilh. Suiicrfiucndcnl of 

. . Stnwii. haoifveli tTmrn, WoH VjM ^ 

llalMhi, (Mri.).SyW a, J)irc€tor, Staff Car* 
teMtundfnrc IchoaL^ Aiait Oiinrtmcnt of 
Public Itijiruclioni MiiROulat $\M llirc^lor 

llamman. Muriel. Suprrinundtm of Schoali, 

„l.akt Countyi t»ohar\ 

Hayncii. (Nlrav) . Manha. Suticrlnundeni at 
Rihooli, Ciallalin f ciuniy, nmeman ^ , 

llf h«Mad. Autirey, Suiierlnumlcni of Schooli, 

■'.|orein:e, Su|)«riniendcni of Schaoli, 

rowvll Couniy, Deer Kodftc 
KojiMcls. Wftlface Suncrinlendcnl of 

Schooli, Clinton 
ramtuera, Ci. t)., Voraiinnal Ajtricuhuff In* 

Kiructur Harlnwtown 
Moore, Paul .I .^Aiatf a ll Club Uadcr, Man- 

iiina Sute CollfBt, llotcman ^ 
MVi«"s <S*r"'l ^^""•'•r" H., SunervUor of 

Rural Sehoek Siaie l)«:()artmcnt of I'uhlic 
^ InMruwtinn, Hvlena 

Muri»h>. (Mr».) Anna J., SuiKrlnietiHcni af 
Sclioohi Mjiteraj Couniy, Superior 

P«ieMon. HilfrM B., Superlniendcnl of 
School*, Parit Couniy. l.lvinf(aion 

Peterson. (Mr».) I^illian Lift Mtmbn, 
Kaliitptll 

Poew. \Val¥e K., Sunerlniendent of SchooU, 

^/•raniie Cputity, Phllipuhurd 

Shrr e. (Mrs.)^ Opal, Superlniendeni of 

^ Sihooli, Hill founiy, Havre 

Spehriti, (MrR.) May Y.. Superlnimdent of 

Si'hooU. Golden Valley Cr 

Sguires, Genevieve, Drpuiy 5 
Puhlir Ituiiructlon, Stale 
Public liiMrucilon. Helena 



iprnnie 
nepari 



meni of 



Tftfi, Uura Jane, Siiperimendeni of Schooli, 
^ tdacier roumy. Cui Bank 
TernMfom, Alicp H., Superintftideni of 

Schonk Librrtv Coutiiy. Che.Mcr 
lhnri.pn. Mildred. Suncriiiteudi^ni of Schoolt, 

Nirhlnnd ( ouniv, Sidnr>' 

uriifr. (Mri.l Thrlma B., Stiperinirndeni of 

SrhrioU, IlKijnr Cnutilv. Oiinonk 
NVaufr, Knivnumd P.. Narrolic Kduratlnn 

( nnMilmm. Muniana Siatr Board nf Healih, 

Ml Ifua 

WiUM, (Mrs.l Marnarrt M.. Siipfrinirtideni 
nf Srhfjols. nawion fnunty. Glcndive 
1 vsTiTrTinsAi. Ml Mara 
l.ihrary, Moinaria State l;niveriilty» MUsnuU 

NKBRASKA 

Arulrr^ctit Ol^a. Superintendctu of Schooli. 

Sarpy County. Papillion 
nnmrtt. Jctiiiir, Sntiprinicndenl of S(hoaU, 

Shcritlaii (*oujUyi KuOivillp 
><ik»flnw, Unris. SutiorirjitndetU of Schnoh, 

(if'vper rtMihty. f'Jwnciil: Slate f^ir»'Cl«r 
Urallrii. ( Mrs, 1 Kdna. Supfrinh-ndi-jit of 

Sil cinls, Kcd Willnw ('nuniy, MrCook 
f.'ainiihfll, (Mrs. ) Annei SuiuTihieiidf nt of 

SwiooU. Ma«lis<m County, ^ladi•ion 
CnniMock, (Mrs.) Ha/cl, Superiniendeni of 

SelinnK. York County, York 
Cuniinifham* Eldon i\. SuperirMendenl of 

SchooU, Hall County. Cirand Island 
!)ay. (Mrs.^ Myrilr V.. Supirinundenl of 

Srlion''^. Dixon r<»unty, Pi»nca 
Di truiu'cr. I.ona C, Siii»rrif»U' nlmi of Stl^inU, 

Hnvard f*»»iituv. Si. Paul 
huiicM. (Mrs 1 Matk'.ircl )!., Suprririondent 

(if S I'nnls, Urilrl (*oun\V, '^'l .ippell 
Kik.ird. Me»i^iP F., Snpnu .« nrUmt of Schoola, 

J'.iwfier (-ouniy, Pawnee City 
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af SclmuU, SaiiiutrM i ouiil^i . 
Vikfifv. Hii«tilif W.I Cuuri^iiuiur. In Si^rvicc 

<iilman» (MfH.) Attufiii, llfatncf ^ . , . 
iiilniure, Maryi ^uiirrinirMtUtit of Senuuli) 

I'uMff Couhiy. Ilrqkvn Uo% , . 
Cntiiuiu Kranlj II.) I)r«n, (ollriie or Kduca< 

lion, l-iiUerMiy uf Oina))ii OnuU; Cum* 

miiirr yii Kftniiiiurm PrfiurMiun of 

Uural Tricheri 
(iim%tunk) CMrh) InuA, SmicrinieiulfiM of 

^w*llnu^, Kiiiiliall ruuniy. Kimhall 
CiUk^rlmMni Kmnu H.i Siuicnnicndrril of 

NvhunU, Krtiiuirr Coiiniy, 
lljiiiikai { S\f%, ) H, A.) Mi|iri iniriulvnl of 

H«u%er. NV. J,, Knu^rpri^ent Inc., I.ih> 

colli 

lUyfv ll.ilr K., A«>iMAiM Profr^^nr of Kdnca* 

Ittiti, i*nllri;v, rnivrrftiiy of 

Ntliravka, Umoln 
llivw.iitl, <Mrs. ) Willanl. Sii)uriMi«ii.U>nt of 

SvtuioU, liranl (*uiini)) Hyannift 
KtPullFr, Jf^^if (i.. SMpi'ruiinnlrni of Stlit^oN, 

Niimr Couniv. riillrriun 
Miltrlh, (Hivf M., Su|ifriiui?Mi1vMt of Sihcu»1i, 

Polk rounly, OMfoU 
Miltrr, (Mm,) K«thfr !>., Suprrinitiiiirnl of 

Seln»oU, Hrdwh (*ounty. Aiu^wnrih 
Olilnr^li.tw, Kriilh, SiiiKTirtlrniletil uf Sclifiuit, 

('hr>rhiir r«)uiuy, Siilnry 
OsiniP>rr« (Mrfl.1 Niilh, Siiu'rirttrmltMii nf 

Silinnls, hnkoiii ('nuriiy, DaVoia K\ty 
OiifMutn, Clara, .Suju'nntcntlefu of SilitKiN, 

1'hur\iun (*iuiruy, I'ciulfr 



Quirk, HoImti A., Siiprriiiienilrni of SrlicioU. 

IM.tiif (*niinty, (*filiinihu!i; Atlvi^nry CiHiiicil 

tu ihr N.'itir)niil Cfuumiv^itiri on llir ltiitr> 

iiifilKiif Atliiiini«itraiivF l*nit 
Krhkrii, Kinnu, SiiitrriiiU'iulrni nf ScliittiU, 

KiMnuirf Ctuiiit)', dnirva 
KipA, Kvrtyn I)., i'riru'i|i:il .'iinl KimiMr^^ V<\\\- 

iMiitih TravhiT, Willtcr Ihuli .Sthnol, Wilhrr 
Hili|>i'ira\i. (Mr^. I M.iry VV".. Suiicnnivn'U'iii a{ 

Si luifjK. (May t'i)\iiiiy, l*I;iv Ci'iiirr 
Sniiih, l.i'on \^., Sii)n.Tir!ii'ruii'nl of Sihonls, 

hnu(*I.-m Couniv. (>iii.'iliii 
SlnririiKitj, Mcrlf A.. Prnfr«^«^t)r of Sdinril Ad- 

i"inKir;iiuii\, 'I'l-aihers I'tillrvt'. rnivrrviiy 

uf Ni'luaska, l.intriln 
Thrus, M. JeiiMtu'lii'. AviikiatJ! I'rnf**«*vi)r uf 

Kv»r;il l'!i!i|i;ii inn. Nr!ir;t«^ka Slale Tr.ul'iTs 

C'ollrv'C. C'lwnirun 
N'iij. A. (*laf riirr. SiJ|ipri!ii r iwh'nt nf Si'liools, 

U'.ivJiiiuMon Cniini > , Hlair 
\V;iniiL\ (Mrs. I ]\rss J, S;,|„.riiii, n-lrtU of 

S« l'cuils, SiaMidti (*i«iiniy. iiuoo 
\V;irp. I'aiil A.. !*rt'«^nli'!!l. \\'i\r\^ V\\)i\\>)\ui\i 

('iiiiili.iiiv, ^!^!ule•n 
NVlMtirn. Mrr nil. SiMnTitiif'n'U'n! nf Si'mmoIs, 

Dhu* ('(iiiiily, N»'jira«»k;j (*itv 

I .VSTIUHMWAJ MiMIllK.** 

I.ilirary, Mullaiul r<jlli*i*r, Kicmoti! 
l.ilirar V . Ni»hrfiKkfi ♦^laip Tr.irlu'rs Coilenc. 
di.i'lrun 

I.Orar>. Vrlirii^ka S:.iif* TiKlifr"; 
Kr iMiry 

! M i.irv. \phr.iKk;i Smii' '\'v: hrrs Colli ri', 
W .i> nr 

l.iltrary. riuvi'r«^iiv of O-^^Im. (Miuiha 



NKVADA 

Aih.iJi.il. (Mrs. I MiliMia. Fli n.i'tjtary Trai lirr. 
hrplh 

Tli...\s M.»r.' ill. c:t.,.''i.,li Stiiih'm. t Ml 

\ »■[ ♦ iiy (»f N» \ I'l.i. ?H> 

(iutui A. Si.»'- S *nti i.'liMi (^f 
h striK iii.tv. SMtr I h p irwM'tt! <if 
i*Mlili« !t>nuMiuri, (*ir-ui City 



VmtiMi (Mri.) Kuutr, Teaeher, CiltttrfaU 
. Kchooli stiarki ^ . ^ , 
ilaw. KiAirri II., Teachir. Talioa ScIi^mI J)il« 
iriet) Uouitlan Cuuiiiyt Zftiliyr tovti Suit 

^'i^Soo'l^'wc li'*'''' ^^^'"^ T«acli«r, V^w^pt 
Milifr?^(tlarold^., Tmhinit Pritidtial, Duck* 

waif r Sriiooli f1u(:kwaur ... 
Hffd. Klu, Il9|iuiy Siaif Suiitrinifndtnt of 
Puliiic liiKirueiioni Svcund Su|>frvUory nil* 
irkt) Siait lir|)arimfui of Public Inmruc* 

Si!' Cyr, ^Mm.) Kdlih L., ToAcliInu PrlndnM. 
Clover Valify School, (ifUlitU J^lint, 
cunila 

NKW HAMPSHIRE 

Ahhlvioii, PavU!. Snppriniemlriili Jiu|i?rvUory 

Ciiion No. g, Conway i Staiv liirecior 
lU<U<«ri l.rMer H.. SnprrimeniUiii, SuticrviKory 

ruinn No. 4r« IVtcrhnrouish 
iWiiiitii. Mill Am Suiu'rinttfiulrni, SnpcrvUory 

Ciunn N'n. i,h Wnuil^vlll? ^ 
Day. John W,, Sujicriiiiriiilriil, SiiiuTvihory 

Cnioii No. 4^1 Wolfrlioro 
liall,ik!hir» Alma S.. Kvi-icr 
f)*K<ioil, Jon.ithan A., Siiprriitivhilvnl, Hiiitcr* 

yi^ury rnion No. j^.s, S;i1fMt 
ISrri'v. Arthur F... SujirrioifinkiU, SujicfvKory 

Cinoii No. Ilaiioyrr 
Kauisay, l.(iiii<« 1... Su|«( nnti^iulntt. Sui^crvNory 

i'liitin No. **r. lliMl*«on 
Toll. Aviliur K., SiitH'ritiini(U*ni. Siipvrvi^ory 

I'nion So. M*i SuiiifrNworlh 



NKW JKIISKY 

lliiir, Carl M., S\i|H?rlnirrnU'm of SihouU, 

(Kran Couiily, Tiniis Hivrr 
Kakkrn. E. H.. Dirrciur, NiirMi Scoiiliim, Hoy 

Siouin nf AiiierifB. New ItniiMWick. 
Ilf.iit, Albert M.. S\i|K*riiUiMi(lriil of Svhnoli, 

C.iiuilfii Co\iiiiy, CannU'M 
F.hy. Marry K., Diiftior, Siluml Urlalions, 

linv StCMiis of .\!m«rua. New llninswirk 
Kvi-rcit. MariMU A.. l.\U' .^/<*>M^^^ Uclvljlpre 
Hiii'iHuk. Aitnr. .\«.Mviarii Ditftlnr. KliMnenliiry 

Kilur:iii(iM, SiKtf I iciiatiinent ni Kiliiralioti, 

*rti'iiwiii 

Kn.no. (Mrv. ^ Filyiltf M , HcliiiiiM Ti'ichi*r. 

lili«ijt'('«'lrr Cminiy, IMiiiiao 
I .jtu n irt «. Clifloti, ^mii i iiili'inli'M!, WaiaMV 

Cnn-(i|l(1.itiMl S( tiottj, h\ivvrx 
Milli*r. Far.nii* H., Ililpinji Tfatlirr. Sal«'m 

Cduttly, Flitier 
Miitiwoii, Jcilm, Soi'i'muriidrnt of SJiooUi 

Iliirtiii^tDn (Niiitiiy, Mt. Holly 
Mctrn^. Hdward, Jr.. Stiiu'ritiirtnlf ni of 

St IuidIs. S.'ili'Mi C(JU!My, .Salmi 
KaiiKdhnfT. (Mrs.) IVisciIla H.. Dir Mor of 

Ki'haluliiation. Monitumtli Mfinorial llos< 

|iihil. I.utit! Draiicli 
Hti!--!isoh, TlM>iiia\ r... PirviMeiU, New tiTsey 

Si.iU' 'PcarlirrK (*i«|}i'i'i-. ( Ma^-vhoro ; Fxruu* 

tiVf (*(i:!i!tiilh c cif |l:r ! >i p u Iftirllt 
Suklfi. r.'lna Hrl|inH* Tt'atlu't, ^ ilnui fviir 

<i'Miiiy. ruinaii 
Sttuili. S.iiMpsorj (1.. Sutirrinif mli'iit of Srh.uiU, 

Stifiirt vri County, Siun^'ryilli' 
SiraMoM. Ma«^c)n A., .^uiu'riiiltMuleMt uf SrliooU, 

Att.itiiu- Ctmriiy, Mhvs Land inn; f^talr Di 

f iTtfir 

.^•r.tul). ) lliirnWi. > •iiit'rinriMuIfni of St liooN. 

I'.f u\( Citiinfy, r.iii f t»\\ 
W '.nlf. Ki niM tli .\., Sup. ntMi ii'li n! df S« l uols, 

H u- ''-1 'Inn < 'i.iMiiy. I li I'jiPvhjii 
X^»'U. lirrilia C., Iiiri'iinr of fMiuaiifin, 

I .i-ttrn l>ivi'«ioh, I'arittirs I'tiintv, 'I rcnion 
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New MEXICO 

Ciriierian. Hillv, Su|»rriiuriulfin, I'mon Vmw^ 
Citron, CMfi.) AVilUnni HtUnfi, Tiiclitr, 
Cimi'l^Kmmiii Sin»«TimemWtHi Tttrr»nct Coun- 

nor4n, iWn.) Kubv, !*»M»«rim*nileni, Curry 
Oiilei'ii*: Knherme P.. SiiiirrlmemUiu of In. 
Oirdf, AUonfco J.. Sn|»ifmuiHleni of Schooln. 
Il»ich\*'***r.. l.vnii. SiiiitrinirruUnl, \M^U^ 

tipnt nf l»ul«lu liiMrmiiim. St^ie nvp.irimi-nl 
iif KtltM .n»»n, S.ini;i I t' . c i i 

Nntiu Siippriiilinilrnl of NlJimN, 

SiiMiu'rr; IMaiunnu ("innmm.'e, Siiunu\i'M 

j.riMlfr'iiin Srrvink! Connmitiiiy SihiiuN 
Vailill.'*. S. N . Ti'-ulicr. Tajinur 
iV.irrr, (Mrn 1 Tnii her. roni lia* H.itn 

iSrrMin. Maiulv. Siiiu'rviHor. < urry < oiiiuy 

SaKtH, Mi.ljii n.. SiiiiffiMtfiuitMU, Smtiirn 
('niittiy. Soi'urro „ , , 

Saimii-Non. (MrO l.t.tinr Snpi-riMtiMwlrni, 
l.iiuMiln Ceiunlv Si'JjmOs. lnl^^^rlfKl 

Srhmnntfll, (Mfii.) F.ihia K.. trarher. Silvrr 

Siniti^fr. VV. H.. nirecior Teacher 

^mi\\^^^}U^M Hm SupfriMU'tuJru, Cnbre Con- 
.(.li.l.-fHl S.hnnl. Advi^^ory t .jnm 1 

to ihr Naiumal CoMitnivMuti un inr liner- 
tin'.ltaiH AdnMiii-tralive I'nil . . 

Soiri. (Mro i.illi.in, Sii[nT\i*nr. S.iiulnvai 
(■|iMm\ SrhnnU, llrrjialilln . , . i 

Straw. H. D.. Piiiuipal. Auimas ( einvolnlatiMl 
Silifini. AniJTia"* , # e i i 

Tiinm-il. Hal, Siiprrinirmirnt of SrhonK. 

\VAunn?^'lMrR.) Mary U.. Supi-r vivor. rt»»»rc 

(•|iM%iiluialrM Siliruil. U.ivani 
Wliiillrv. Ihlhrrt M.. SiiiMrMj|if.Mv..t o! 

Sibnol^. Maxwell ^ . , , 

Wonil. Mnr C Sup'tuMiMnlrMt nl 

Sii»CH»U, M'himH 

!.iWiiry. K.i-ifrn New Mexiro r.^Jv.-t .iiy. 

hilVaVv!^ New Mexico A fv M ('.illi^.e. Stale 

Collree . . ^ „ 

INiivrrsiiy of New Mexno. Alloi-iini'pir 

NKW YOUK 

Akrr. Willuni !».. O-Wf » Smw MMten.VMl nf 

S. lwM.lv. S. Iin^arir Cinriiy. < «'^.'-K>U 
MImm Fiere^t T.. HivirKt Snt.rnni' it'ient ol 

S. ImioU. riintoti (nMiiiy. IVrn 
Harlier. fieornr A., hi^inrt S'.nu-nniru.U.nt of 

.Sfhoiil.-^. (?rnr«.sre («nmt\. Matavta 
li.irthol..n.ew. (Mr.., Helen U . I «. strict Super 

mtr»Hlem nf SIm.oIn WaO.m^ii.Mi Count), 

Hlnm. Viri,.r H . SMptriMetulent nf 

n.-ork. nhn. IhMtu* Smi . tnjiMiilent Of 
S< l.i.o'.. Al^Mitv t «.:»■■•%. H' l'Mar 



Huxsennan. H. (i . !»i-tiwt S.iprnni. M.jwit of 
O linol.s MofitKonicry ( oMnty. I'urt Mam 



vnMUi New Vy?k Ciiy , ^ 

i'nvritivf KilutHionil Strvito. W Hnf I Um} 
tUtvt), \V. Km Ulnritl 8«|iyri«irnrtr»U of 
Sc lo-ili, Eric Counly. Etil AMrori 

ilfMi^ of Stimuli. Chrmuiti County, Mornf. 
luluJiworih. f. E.. lift Mmbff. ri«(f"«' 

nMI I'nivtnUy. hhiiii NMionil Conn le- 
sion on the InivrniriUatf AtimlnUlrMivc 

CariVr, (i. J.. niMrici f^iiiierlniendent of 

SvlninK, Sirul»tn (-uumy, Avoea 
Chfljimjiri. Mrrneue I... UlMrlci SnpefiM^rnilem 

of ScIiuuIr, SeiiKi Couniy, Ovul 
C'licn^y, A. MorelU. S^rriiry. I>alr>n>rn» 

\,vi\)iut Cooi»«rillvr A«*ucmiion, ^ew lorK 

l-lirk! Chuulr R.i PiMrki Suiwrlniendenl of 

S\l»ooU. K^-^rx County, njuonnn«ihie 
Cl.irk, F. HiMrict Snnerintrniletti of 

SeluioU. tlri'cn Cuuniy, Athens 
fo.i.Un«. .1anie% W.. iVisUlci Supcrlntcndfrn 

nf S^lmnU. Climon Cimniy, Chaiy 
CrtM. (Mrv.) Ami Hnii, DthUtci Snperiniert 

llent of SiliooU, Oran«« Ceunty, Moni- 

Cyr""*^>^iaiik \V.. Prof^^^or ,of Kihiunion, 
•IVaelurs CnlU'Kf. Columliii Unlvn^iy, New 

liaVlum/neorjjf R.. V\^\fk\ SuperinientJeni of 
Sehnnls Sieuheu "oUIUy- . , # 

honnan. E. Craiu, iM^iruM SiiPtfruurnileoi of 
Stlinols, Tntntikins i ounly. 

DuMsinonr. C. l'., Uireeior, lV?«f»* "K** 
live Kdmaiional Services. WeMchevtv' Coun. 

nu?iac»i. (Mr?..l Tliere«ia, Park Avenue, 

New Vork Ciiy . , |. 

Vihnlt. n.. A-Minalc rrufvssnr of Kiinl 

Kiliieai.on. ('nrni.ll rniverMly, »»»'Vc.i. 
Ford, (Mr*..l Tlimnas ^' 'V?] 
U»-iannn«i, (lul Scouts of ll^^ t »ntecl Staler 
of Anuriea. New York Cliv ^ , , ^ 
Koretnan. l-esler H.. DiMrict Sui'eriMieiuleni 

of SihooU. Monioc County, IMit^forcj 
FoMer. T'rrd W. hiMrici Siniennierulent of 

SrliooN. I'hetiaiiKO County. Afion 
Ktench. Harold P.. l.itf Memhfr. I.oinionville 
iliUiin. Keonetli K.. DiMrici Shim Mnieni|«.nt 
iif StIionU. (\4nar.inK:u* Coutily, r.aM l<an« 
ilulph ti ■ . 1 

(W.-..M. K.Uvard T.. Sui.erviMUK rnmipai, 

\rvv iVrlm Central S.IjooI. New Uernn 
(inffin, KraiieiH K.. (M.ief. Hnieao of Uural 
Atlinii. "^trative ServiiCJi. S?:»U Knueation 
|J. panntviit. Alli.inyj Slate Diirrtnr 
(irn^s Many \V.. fii^trict Superiniendcnt of 
SrlmnK. N;is*«au County, Mineola; rre-MUent. 
IHvf»i««n of County aiul Knral Area Super- 
intendents, I / 
Hakr*.. Kllon J.. lH'^wirt Siiperiol etutent 01 

SiliMoK. K«Mivvri.irr Cmuity. Troy 
Kake*.. \V. c;.i\liiril. l^i-lnet SoiMMinJotupMit 
of St bonis Diittlie'^'* County. NninlikeepMe 
n.uinitoM. Lenn \V.. Pi^^iriet Sin.t rniiendent of 

SrlwmK. M.uliMiti County. .\f or risviUtf 
llarknevs Anliie W.. Di'-tnci SuperiniendenI 

of SchooK. Krie County. \Villiam»'Vill«' 
H.itrold. John TiiMrict Soperinien.lrnt of 

Si book, Clinioti County. KMenluirK- Depot 
H.iu-r^M. H.irnld S.. in.'rn-t Siijierio'erident of 

5:nfls. Hi rknorr Cn'iniy, Mnliawk 
lliuKtH-k. KU\n«ul. DiMrnt Sup«t unrndenl of 

Sc^HoK. f.'tefne Cnuoty. Kii».t Jiwi-tt 
Hoiledon. Kvelvti K.. rrnfi'vnr of Kdm .ituiti. 
Slate Te.i(lier.»» ColleKC, Oni-onta; Comtrittee 
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Ijn^Mtfcruitmtnl and PrfntriUon of Ruril 

Uoffma^** M.' hiif llti ^hutricl Ruperinttndtnl 

mi HehttoU, Kit«iW W^mi^i ■•♦«'»«on 
Hof^minni Sunley B., DUtricl Suj»tfini«ndtni 
. ov SchS«iii./.4inim Cpuntyi Cirmil 
ltq)m»i, Harold W., niitrlcl Sup«rlnttndtnt of 

SCh^''U| Columbli touniyi Copikt 
Hoof, in F,. Jr.! nitirict Su|ierinUndtAl of 
. Xchut IS RocViand Countyi New City 
Huichini, Miriiirfi. rrofef^^tor of Homt Ecr* 

iiumlci l^duvition. Cornell Tnivtriity, lihici 
«f ^ion. Cartion J.i DiMrici Smierfniendent 

of SctmoU, Clivmunp rotinly, Kiiniri 
Johnnon. Howard K., TliMrici ^u|)crlniendfnl 
^ of Rcnooli, Rroomt Couniv, n*|)OMt. 
Keeiian, JOHenh M., Diitrict Superintendent of 

Si'hnoU, Warren Couniy. Rolion Landini 
KreuHiKer, A. Preiidenl^ Coaeb and 

E<iui|mivni Salm Corn.» I'mii lan ^ 
I.1ICV, C. A.. Divirfct Sunerinieudent of 

Si-huuls, ConUnd Couniy, Marathon 
f.ivDH'stou, M. J. I DiMrict Suncrinirndeni of 

SihnnlHi Waynv Couiiiyi WiUiamiton 
t.uvfif!i>, Jnhn K.| DiMrict Superiiiiendrnt of 

SihnoU, Ontario County, Clifion SnrintfH 
MiNVIinrier, (Mri.) M. C., Lift Memhf, Pine 

Ciiy 

MajirK. Oell S., Di^rici Supfrlniendeni of 

SvhimU, Coliimtiia County, rhntniiii 
May. CharlfK (i.. District SujierintrmUnt of 

Srlidois, Livinynton County, Livonia 
Milli»r. Marian Vu C'liairniah, Kural Srhool 

flr^lth Srrvirf Coininilirp, Aiiieriran Heart 

Assuctanon, New York City 
Morey, julin M., A«^nciaie Profeitvor of Edu* 

i-^itinn, New York Stale Teacliera Coltege. 

Oneonta 

Muehe, C C DtMrict Superintetident of 

Srhools, Ontario County, Stanley 
Miinsnn. J. I*anl, Dii^triet Superintendent of 

Si'hnnls^ Toinnkins County, (iroton 
^tyer^, F. !^ot»am, l)t<trtci S\ipertrueiulent of 

Si iiootft, Sat.itoKa Co\inty« NN ilton 
0\t\s. I.ptiti A., Pisirict SinuTintemlrnt of 

Srijool*. Tompkinji County, ithacn 
Ornisljv, Wallace !>.. DiMnct Superitiiciulent of 

Si'liools. Krip Cnunt)'. North Collins 
OOiorn, H'-roltl R., Distnct Su|ierihtPtulent of 

SihooN. Orleans County. Kendall 
Prince. J. S., District State Health Officer, 

KaHley. Arthur A.. DiMrict Supermlpndent of 
SclmoK. OiUMila Co:inty, NValerville 

K.iiMmM. (Nfrs.) Koy K.. Di«»trict Supcrlnien. 
(U'fit of Scliools. Cori'..mH County, Cincin- 
natu^ 

Knai-er. (Mrs.^ MnV.ellp District Supmn. 
tciitli'nt of Sdiools. Cayuna County. Moravia 

Rno^a, t.pMer J., DiMrict Supcrintpmirnt of 
Schools. Ulslpr County. Slonp Rtd^c 

Ru-^spll. CornHia. Kxecntive Srrretarv. Wom- 
en's Divisioo of ChriMian Service of tne 
MrihoHist Church. New York City 

Sackftt. Howard H.. DiMrirt SuperititenHpnt 
of Srhoolv. I.i'wi.v Oninty. Port Kryden; 
Kvrv'UMvc Cnutiril of the I)i'parttnpnt 

Snumlrrs. Kirhard P.. I'reMtifnt. Save thr 
Children I'Hlcration. Ni'w York City 

Schmidt. A. W.. Assist.int Cnmmisisioncr, 
Kinancp and School Administration Services. 
Slate Education Department. Alhany 

Sears. Clinton T,. District Sujjerinlendent of 
SrhooU. Ontario County. Honeoye 

Shorjnaki'r. Klwin S,. District S\jpiTinie'i\dem 
of S'litmK. OiM'irl.i Co'inly. ^*orVvillc: Ad 
vixiiry CfMHwil to tlir N iHntud ( rnmni'-'-ioti 
••n the* 1 ni« f ninli.ile' Ailinim-«lr nhvc Vuil 

Shi'er. C.lfnn A,. District Supi'nntuidpnt of 
S^hooU, Broottie Cuunty, Hiti^'hainton 



Floaiii De Villa. IllitrUl tuhcrtnicndcnl of 

Bvtioeti, Onondaga Counlyi.Eiyr(oxc , 
Smith, Calvin IK, DittrUt Supeflnttndcnt Of 

HchooU, Stauhfn Coumy« Fainted Poll 
Smithi Ue Alton, DHtricl Superltttendeni of 

Schoou, Otionriatta County. Manliui. 
Smitht |. Diairiet Bupfrlntetidetit of 
^ Schooli, Dclawart , Countyi Uejpoitt^ 
Smithi prrjn M.i Dlitrici .suncrlntendent of 

Schoori. Wayne Countyt Woieoti 
Stttith, WllUam A.I rrafciaor of Mural Educa. 

tion» Corntll Unlvertltyi Ithaca 
Southworthi Nathan C, Diitrlet Su|iftlnten* 

dent of Schooli, Otugo Countyi Eait Sprini» 

Aetd 

Stewart, Robert d AnHOciate Profeiuior of 
Kducation« SvraeuKe iJtiiverihy, Syrieuit 

Sirititt, Ruth. ProfeftKor of Education. Teacnera 
College, Columt)ia I'Uiveriity, New York 
City 

Travih, 2fna R., Diiurict Suiieriniendent of 

Sehooli. Delaware Cotrniy, Noxhury 
TyKon, Hitrold Canfteldi DiMrict Su|ivrinten* 

detu of ScliuoU, OtNe^o County, Uuadilla 
viiderwoodi Stetihen Pif(trict Sti|>frinten* 

dent uf ScliooU, Vatea Cotintyi Uraitchrtort 
Vantutter Harold H., Director of InMruction, 

Roard of Cuoiieratlve Educational Servieeai 

Okw»ko Countyi Pulanki 
\rooman, Raymond Ci DiMrict Superintendent 

of Schoola, Oneida County, Caiuden 
Waller, Theodore. Vice Preaident, CSrolier 
, Soi'lety, htc. New York City 
Walrath, (ir.nnt. District Superintendent of 

Schooti, CAitaraucua County, Salamanca 
Ward, Harry B., uiitrict Superintendent of 

Schooli, Suffolk County, Riverhead 
Wilcox, John, SunervjMna Principal, Candor 

Central School, Candor ( Committee on Pub. 

licAtiona and ConMrticttve Sttidiea 
WilAon, E. J. I Supervifiina Principaii S|>eneer* 

port Central School, Si)encerport 
Winani. Rodney Olin, District Superintendent 

of Schoola, Saratoga County, Round I«ake 
Winch. Ruth R., District Super iutendent of 

Schnuta, Chauta\ictia County, Westfieid 
Winchester. Milo F., District SutnTiutendent 

of School. Duirhesa County, MOlerton 
Yo\itnan.s Ernest Cj., Dij(trict S\incrititendent 

of Srhools. ClienatiKo County, Sherhurne 
Zeiter. Alfred 'G., Diittrict Superintendent of 

SchooU. Madison County, Oneida 
iNSTirtiTtoNAi. Mkmbkr^ 
Board of Foreijjn Missions, Preshyterian 

Church, New York City 
Riitler l.tbrary. New York State ColtpKe for 

Teachers at Muffalo 
Library. New York I'tiivcrjtity, New York City 
Library. Teacherj CoIIokc, Columbia Univer» 

sity. New York City 
Library, New York State Teacher* College at 

Cortland 

Library, New York State Tcachcra Colleue at 
Oswego 

New* York State Library. Albany 

Turkish Educational Attache. Turkish Em* 

bassy. Empire State Building, New York 

City 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Albrifiht. M. B.. Vocational AKricultiirr In. 
sir\ictor. Warren County Schools. Warren« 
ton 

Brimley. Ralph F. W.. Superintendent, Forsyth 

Couniy Schools. Winston- Salem 
Uoycr. Jatnes A.. Actinp President. St. Au^jus. 
^ tine s Colh'ne. Raleigh 

CfMike. Anna M., Snpet visor of F.lcnii'nlary 
Si bonis. Siiitf Dfparhticnt of Pitblic In- 
Mtnrtioti. Hnlripb 

F.rwin, Charles C.. Snpi ritJirndeni. Rowan 
Couniy Srboob, Sallisbury; Advi'iory Coun- 
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cil to rtt NM«onrt Commliilon on the Inwf 

c2lt^%on?m". 8u,«rlntfmUni. Hyd. Coun. 

1„V^ A''*S..'Vu;e,?n«n.. N..h Coun.y 
. SchMt*.^ N. »«»«»»! •„, r«un. 



l*nn, J. J-i Sup«rln«nd«nl, iM County 
mMN t"Wnl...r.Coun.y A,.nl. 

mS'iI. M.uric. B.. A^^'Y.lf'Vtt"?-'..!!* 
E<lnc»«(on, \\>»i»rn Carolini ColltRe, CuUO- 

Ptmfon. S. F.. Vof Minnil AKrifullure In- 
Mriu-ior. I'in riminy Schools, AyiUn 

Prict. rnriii, Sii|.friiurti<li'nl. Uavi* County 
School*. M<iiV«vill» .«>.„.,. r«,i.,iv. 

|»romr, R- S., Sniirfiiiinirt •nl, Wayne Couniv 
Sthool*. Onl.iOmro n.„uv llliih 

«hUon N«llie W., Sm.erintr...lenl. Cvn.l.n 
Turn;r^''V:"''su?;inr"...l,n.. Nor.l,a,n,.,on 

Counlv Sclmnl*. jACkson 
Y«i m M. F... Siiprrinieiwleiii. A Ununc* Coun- 

ISHTITUTI0V*L Mr»««M» 
n. H. Hill Library, North Carolina Stale Col- 

|.ihr"V.''Nl^r'lh Cafolin. ColleRe ■! Ourh.m. 
Tturham 
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NORTH DAKOTA 

Hiriir.. 1.itne« A., rtrtffvvor of F.leiiiftiiary 
" K Uu' ...0, S,:,,r Tr:u-1>er. Collrse V avv. le 
nwhoi. R. S.. Mtienninirt^nl of Sclinols. 

(rrfnce on A.lmini-'raiive I.Miler*hip Serv- 
itiK rnniiiiuiiiiy Slim N /-„ii.„, nf 

Hinrk A. J.. Awovian Trofe-wpr. J^"'''" 
' K,1m ;rtinn. r...verMty of North PaVoU. 

B,o"n.\Mr'o nnra t).. Su,..Tin.en.l,n. of 
Silmoli Sliipf Ci'iiniy. Amnion 

l-ni>"si V of Nnrlh IlAkol , HranJ Fork* 
n»uJcr 'aul A.. FAfcmive .Sectary. Norlh 

nVw^rr. F 1 irnlion A^ofiation, nismarcV. 
Ev"mon (MrO Inlu. tlirector of F.rf.Kat.nn. 

Wh Dakola Farmers l-nmn, .UmrMown 
Evinw-Jonl Caroline J Su|.er.ntcn.lent of 

TTu.n I »ila C Stale Trailifr* CnllfBe, Mino'i 
^ F ";rnlivr Cof -.-.Hiee of the nrpartmenl 
JuM'nn rl,;.rlrs A.. Kural Snprrv.KOr of 
^r^jonls. l^it Vinson ^ „ i 

Schools. Ro ette Cniinty. Rolla: State i" 
Tector: AdviMiry rr,>ncil |P , 
"„,nniU«ion on ihe It.ta.i.nlMte A.ltnmiMra- 

Kr'lmrr^.' Elsie M.. Snprrin.oamt of Schools. 

\Ii lUnrv CoMtitv. Towner , 

u'-m'. Helm n.. ?>.,..-r n.rn.lrnt of S.hooU. 

M.I.r.iii foiiniv. \\ i-'ii'Urn 



lUvnc, Frank H.« j^uiterinicndtm tf BrhQillli 
Wird Couniy, Mlnoi . . ^ . 

VttcrMini M. K.i Huverinienaeni ft V\m}^ 1«' 
iiruciion, Stilt liciiarlmcm •! ruoHc In* 
iiruciUn. Mtftmarck 

Stark CTpunWt Dlcklni^ii ..... 
Schopti. Grand Forki Coumri.<jrand fwkj 



Well, Alice C. sujierinjwnrni m s^^rmmi., 

^v!l»^^W^'•wV:•V«ch,r.8 
Minol 

iNjriri'TioNAi Mrnam 
Library. gtMt Teachers Coi^Jt. Mayv^^^ 
Library, Suit Teachtri CollegCi Minol 

OHIO 

narnei, Vrrnon W., Suptrlmendeni of Sehiwli, 

H^Vrv'^rren^e?: ft"m.nrttni of School.. 

Pell. A. Cm Suwrlmrndenl of Rchooli» rauw* 

A!'Bn S "fetati. Syp.rint,nd,m of 
School*. Starjt Couniy. »•"'• »vlll» 

rAnS:t g::»»of School.. 

Coac^.T^up&d,n, of School.. Sum- 

Crtchf».««p;r.n^' "d.n, of School.. 

Ham Hon Couniy. C""*'""*" e-uo-i, 
Dillon. Samuel H.. Siiperlnicndeni of School.. 

l)rVvc"oll" W. A. Superintendent of School.. 

F.K'TaV;r5?;M!en"'!i^';.lenri^ 

kS'":?;. 's^r'Sf.., nii-"- >«"»p'«" 

Orphan A-yUim. Toltao p.ihiJp In. 

Fvtnan R M.. SunfrirHfiulpnt of ilU""^ 

Finliy '"l' M.. Suprrintr.ulmt of SchooU. 
nantf. T. A.. SiiPfrimrndcnl of SchooU, 
.;i;;l",;,^\'°r*"'sSrin';'an. of school 
»lZTcLr^'\ teinunden, of SchooU. 
Ha'^fiTd.^°ao'^VF.""°^upcrin.enden. of 

Schools. Warrrn County. q^i^^^u 
Hause. l- G.. Supf rintrndem of Schools, 

H.^wkr 0«ar T.. SuprHmendern of SrhooU. 

CUrk Cnunty, Sprinpfifld . viMm^n 
Humphreys. VVyU A.. Supervisor of 

tarv Education. Slatr Depaftmcnt of Krtu» 

cation. CoUimbns ^ , , * c.u^nic W«n. 
Joseph. E. J.. Smiprinlendcnt of Schools, Han- 

cock County.^Findley . , CrK .M. 

Kitinev. T)^le B., Supfrintcndtnt of Schools. 

kichl.in'*. Cmir.»y, Mansnrla . _ . , 
KirkpM^^^^^^^ «^ SocoloRy, 

Onnnty. Cmlon; Advuory Counol o the 
N.,lMm.il rnii.n.isMon on the InlfTmrdiatr 

SchdoU. Coshocton Cnunty. 
VVrcutwc Cotntnittee of the Dii-arlmcnt, 



IN 



0f< 



PreKldenl. Divliloii of Pupil Trttiiiperu* 

UttiXfriff^^ of Schrali, 

MiMfni'simuel^^?/^ of Sehoolii 

SfnKt Couniy. Tiffin . - « . . 

McHMde. Jmn L.. Su(ierttiiehtlem of Schoolii 
.Coiumiilini Count Vi t4lOion. ^ . . 
MeCowcfii. E. K.I Suiieritiiendtni of SrhooU, 
ijfi PoriMnttuili 

Mm SuiMprinirrideni of SehooUi 



ic%,«%rcni b. f.. _, - 

.TiciolO County. Porlntntiuili 
ItKibUtni k. M.I Su|)«rini 
.ruuiim County, Oiuwi 



ruuiom county, oiuwi 
Meyer, t^uii P., ^MiniMer, Cireemhuri 
Nv^t'yi <Mr».) Ido Marie, Teacher, i.a 
HiKiS Schooli Mllleriuorl 
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^ ^. _ .amamer 

liKh Schooli Mllleri|)oM 
Oman, 1). \V\» Sunvrtniemlenl of Schoola, 

Wyandot Couniy, V|iper Kanduiky ^ ^ ^ 
Pollocl:, PrinW L., Su|ifnnivndenl or Schooli, 

Monroe County, WuodRfield 
roiiiioua, tiarry M., Dirrcior of Safely, Farm 

Ilurrau Itunrance Contpany, Cotunibui 
RancUdell. I>ank C, FTuperlniendeut of 

SrItooK Ifanltn Counly, Kenlon 
Ra^or, riovd, AhKiManl Superintendent of 

SchnoU, Mont^flnlery County^ Diyion 
Pednian. (Vorge E., Suprriniendent of Schoola, 

llarrifton Counly, Cadii 
Ryder, H. K., f^mieriniendenl of SvliooU, 

I.ura!! Counly, Toirdo 
Shuman, \V. L, Supfriniendeni of SchnoU, 

CiivalmL*a Coiiniv, ClevrUnd 
Snilln, \V. C, ^ll|li*rintrrlllel\l of SclinoK, 

NfationinK Coiiuiy, Vnini^«iuwn 
SolUrA, S. K., >u|itiriiilfiirleni of Sihoots, 

Crawford Cnuniy, Hiuyrnsi 
Snrrhl, Clarence \V.. Supcrinundfni of 

KchooK Fort Jennin^K 
SUnfield, John M., Siuirrlulrnrlriil of Schools, 

1^oK«n Counly, llrtlefonlnine 
WMk»iy, W. E... Sn|iiTinienil«fnl of School.n. 

Erie Couniv, S.ir dusky 
Wflslutn^r. Karl C.» liirei-ior of Urvt.irch, 

Cariifnicr Undy Cniiip.iiiy. Worihintfion 
Wftt, (lien V.,. Suinrintriidrni of SclinoU, 

Mt.cer Counly, Celina 
\Vhjif» H. A.. Sunn irnvndenl of SchnoiR, 

^^fdina County. Medina 
Whinnin, Willinm A.. Suiierinirndeni of 

Schooln. S.ihdu^iky Couniv, FrenionI 
WlpilhR, C. Mnurice, Vice rrrhidrni and 
Direclor of Inforniannn atul r.nucation, 
Ohio Farm Ilurrau Ft-deraiion. Columbus 

iNSTITVTinNAl. MitMHkRS 

l.ihr;iry. Miami Vniversity, Oxford 
Stale l.ihriiry, Coluinhus 

OKLAHOMA 

AhOiifr (Mrs.) T.pniia, Suiu'rlnttrndrnl of 
Schools. Okfuskpp Counly. Okeniah 

Bnyer. 0. I-.. Sujii-rintrndeni of Schnois, 
UMko 

Car)p. NVc»*tpy I-. Pirtrior of TrAMsporlahnh. 
5il.i!P nifparliru-ni of Kducalioo, Oklahoma 

Ciiy , „ . . # 

Fi- MM'^fiM. !.«'«nc <iuy, Siii»cr«"»p»^»»«^<^l of 

Sfliools. TuKa Ccmniy. Tuka 
Fi'/^'crald. }. C. Avvi».iant Dirertor of rnllcK»c 

f.xipn«iion, Okl.-dicnna A & ^! College Slill- 

w.iur; Stale nirnlor; Executive Commilice 

of ihe T)ep»rltMcnt 
F iinktin. NV. A.. Superitiiendent of Schools, 

Kay County. Newkirk , « . , 

Hohifn. Neal V.. Suiiermtrntlfnl of Schools. 

rat-adi.in CiMinty. Kl Ht-no 
f radv. C. Fm Sii;i»'nnirMdcnl of Schools. 

f)K'.ihotnn C'nutilv. Ollalioma City 
Jtntr^nh, I'rrd. Snju i inimdrnt of Srhools, 

()i!.iwa County, Mi.imi 
MrCnIlHm. WafuT W.. Suptrintcndeni of 

Schools, Cili-ncoe 



TEAGHINQ IN THK SMALL COMMUNtlY 

Morisan, (i. C. AuiMont IMrector, Hural and 

l^teuietitary Educaiioii, Muikom . . 
Miferi, ^ (Mm ), Edna. 8up«rTniettdini of 
^ Sdioolii XVoodward Counly, Woodward, 
l»riuhard, Ciuy M., iia W. Ilenneti Urlvt, 
, Silllwaifr „ ^ . . . . « 

Howe, Omir, Su|if riniendint of Schooli, Carter 
- Cpuntvi Ardn\ort ^ . « , i. • i. i 
Sadler, Stcvci Suparintcndeni, Stralithi School, 

DUirlei No, lo, Guymon . 
Sntart, Jake, Director, Rural and^ Elcmeniary 

Kducaiion, Slate Detiartment of fiduvattoiti 

Oklahoma City ^ 
SorenKon, ifelmer B., Aikoclale Dean, Collego 

of Kduraiion, Oklahoma A ft M Colleac 

Slillwaier 

Tarver. Jatnei f)., AMociaie Trofeaior. Denart* 
meni of Surinloiey aod Rural Life, Okia* 
houia A ft M Colleise, Siillwater 

Vau^ht, Charles Fm Sutieriniemieni of Schooli, 

Shiro 

VariirouKhi Theo, Suprrlnlendent of Schoola, 
Te\aii Ci\un*y. fSuymon 

OKECON 

Armoronjj, !). Herbert. Superlnlendenti 

Hv.tverlon \'ninn Hiph School, Heaverlon 
Itaker. (Mrs.) Helen P„ Superit\icndent of 

Schools. neniot\ CouMv, (*orvallift 
lU»ardMev. Flonnce E., Supervisor of Klemen* 

lary Educaiiois State Uepirimenl of EdU' 

cMiion, Salem 
llnnlh, (MrN.) AitneK C, SuptriniendenI of 

SchooU. MnrioM Cnuniy. Salem 
Hover, (Mrs.) FMella C, Superiniendcnl of 

SchooU. Oram Counly, Canyon CUy 
tturkiiiuham. (Mra.) X'elma (i., Superintendent 

of SchooU. nei^rhuiei Counly, Bend 
Caniday, (Mrs.) Ui* S.. Teacher, Lower 

nridpe DiMrict No. i jj, Terrehonne^ ^ 
Clem. (Mrv) Beryl E., Supervi«in« Teacher, 

Kiixtcrn Oregon Colleae of Editcaiion, ■.•a 

C»f.'*"de ^ , * « . , 

Corwin. (IrorKe A.. SuperinlendcMl of Schooh, 

Hood River Cnuniy. Hood Hiver 
rnuiens, (Mrn.) Veda K.. Superiniendenl of 

SchnoU. t'nion Counly. La fimnde 
DaiiieKon. (Mrn.) Kurille Kliiijse. Su|jrri»ilen. 

denl of SehooU. t.ane Cminiy. Eu»tene; 

Ai'viwry Council lo the National CointniJi' 

sioh oil the liilermi'discle AdtnittUtrnlive Vnil 
Eaton. Asl T.. Suiierititendent of Schoola, 

JefTersnn Couniv. MiidraH , « » . 

Fiirlev. I.illian. Superinienderu of SchooU, 

C'on«» Cnuniy. Crni«nie 
FlriniMc, KItner NV.. Sut»prlniendeiil of Schools, 

Jo*('idiiiie Cniitilv. firanis FasR 
Fhitt. .lack C. SuiM-rintcndeni of Schools, 

Morrow (*ouniy. Hcppner 
Huff. M. C. nivtrict Superimendeul of 

Schools. Newport , , . 

Kent, f Mrs.) t.ois I).. Sunerintendeni of 

Schnols, Columbia Counly, St. Helens 
Ktii«hien. Wily W., Superintendent of Schools. 

Sherman County. More , * « . 
Mikvold, Alf B.. Suticrintendent of Schools. 

1;irV«;oti Counly. MiMlford: State director 
MilU't. Tohn M.. Dirfctor of Ti'.ichrr Fdura- 

lion. F.aMern Orc'K«n Collv^e of Kduratlon, 

l.a (Jraride ^ ^ 

Po^ev. C NV.. Kxecuiive Secretary. Ore«on 

Education Av';ociation. Poriland 
Keefi. Errol C. Supfrinicndeni of Srhools, 

^full^ornuh Counly. Portland 
Slv. Cecil M.. SuiicritUerident of Schools. 

Crook Cnuniy. Prineville 
Sr>t'ak'ue. (Mrs. 1 .-Nunc. SujM't-inirMdpnt of 

SrUnnK. Lake rduniy. I.akpview 
Tnwler. F.^ f^.. SupiM inh-ndeHI of Sf hnols. 

('l;iiviip Ctuintv. A».Jnria 
NVitliyrnm>»e. Flciri'iu'e. F.U»«ne»nl»ry School 

Suijprvi«»"r. Wa.'^^iinK'ton County. Hillshoro 
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U^tir^.. EttMvrn Urtgon C«llt«;t Kttuw^imiii 

Lili?4fV!*?i»*tfon Client Wuc^Uom. M«n 

Ort^on A^MicUiion i>t Couniy !^h<H»l Sut«rin> 

Itmlftiii, Sjlf*^, . , 
QttKun SiAU l.ilii«r)fi 5altm 

PENN^YLVANU 
AUIty. A. I*M RurffmttnJfni «f ^^c^noU, 

l*ontr Coumy. roml(frM»ort . , - . » 
Ammtrmnv 11 n.. Suj'criiijfmWm of !i<hiH>U, 

nanifii. H«l|)h K.. AyiMain ^uiitimijmUni of 
SvhooU. Snii.eMfi Cmmhi Somfr^fi 

ItiirklMri. ! Paul, SiM-rMnrnwIen! uC Svh»wU. 
«Hrkhoiaer» \V. I Uy, SuptfintuiMfni of 

OomifiMiff, hivlMim of li»ii»uy 
Area SiiMii!Hr"'*rn!«i St.Uf Pirrvjor 

l,.i«nMur Tnufny. Nfw K\\s\\9 

I*uf,tu*f Line Jnim !>i»irKU 
rinM.ililMin. \V H , Soi*eriii}*iMlrn! of Schools 
\V.»OnM»?inn Cuunly. \\ Jitnmtfjon 

F*»f»»fr, HnJ>Ar! A., SiuurlmmU-m of Sihi»oU. 

PrAvrr R, SimeriiUtfiulenl ef School*, 

Fii>l t.vnil r. A*»«iM.iiH Sinn-nntrHilfni of 

!).uU'''i» f*-MM!v. Hif'^O'ijPtf 
(mm-*, ^■|•^^^»n \V.. Sui'irn^l-'tMr'H ^ ? "t>N. 

Srrvii-et. f'.iiM Iler)»n Mich .vhnol. t*M 

Hf'^'r,'' VVnlter 1... N niAiinna) Awru ulMir* In 

•.rriKtor. Sli!M>»'ry UwvV . . * 

Knl|.»Ph. Vaiiru f K . Supef inu*niUn! of 

SvVnnU. KtiP rminiv. Erie 

Kur!?, tVml. A^^io.in! SiiitpriMi. nMem of 

K l.nnU. Miair ('».\imy. HflKmod 

MariMi. H.irc«lii F.. Pii«i»<>r. U'lrr.in off 

r.f i-ral KMu. iMnn. Si.iie 1 W'|Mrti'.PM! off 

M.nturll. 4'hartf^ F. Af^Mi^-^». i-ri-iin^ 

M^l^mnfl. riarrMi'e M , ^Ml^frMJifmlMit of 
SrlmtK. |.Vri«iMMa' CinjhJV. \Vlllt I'nvttOf! 

MiKrlvvy. F»u'i'ne M.. A»M^Mm Sm»rMnifi> 

Nfilp«v. A. S.. M»MMl.i'r. n^Mfil 1-.»Uh.iMtin. 
Mi.nr.. Alti'M K. A-»*M''» S'I'M'MMIm: ilf 

Murphy. A. A , S»il'<'rjmrMitrMl of Si J-nnU. 

i'lariMn <\iimiy, CLtrion . . . # 

|»riH/'HaM. Siii.ir! I\ . SiijioftMipmlfnt off 

StlinitK. Cirtmn CnutHv, lim TNiPpe 
Fc;iN. Mrnrv. ( JmIcI |)i*v<'l.»puipiif < ruirr. IMi.k* 

\ .i.' K>' »■ •'•»••' '* - VV' tM fMp 
Cm., p. r« . 'I'M K, !'ja» V'itt i'.Ki^Jiv. >!.MMH 

M'.at. \S"iP'.v"*^»iri' (■ «i»Mi\ S.*t>Mv 

iM.itr CiMifiiy. Willia'M^^Mirg 




^liiieU, Ctnif f County. MtUtUmti Advittnr 
(Vuncil 10 thf Nauunal C(imnuii»i»n w Ui 
InitrmfdiHi Admmnuaffliff vnir • ^ , 

K^ani. II. E.i Sui)eHni«mt«nl of 9<2hooUi 

^ Vork t «unty» Ywh . 

VIncb. Kotutr li.i 5u^«tiniendfm ef fUhootii 
l.»t)anon rouniy. Uhanon . , 

\ViU«« M. Vinctni. A«M9Um Supfrintfndfnti 
WtMomtfUnA founiv, Cit«n«bur9 

\Vii«. Wihntr B » Vcwaiioni^ AfitiCMlffurr In' 

YtAKtr. WiUum A.. IHoft«!^or of Ki^ucAllonil 
Ai)nnni«(rAiioni Vniu*rftiiy of l*iM«bur|b« 

Xfilfii (Mr«^ t^oul A. l*nU VrfMcltnt. Con- 
itrt«« of rai«nu ami Tfacheri. Alu^ona 

Fri*i> iJtiiarv of l*hiU>telphu» Mi^Mlf Ciiy Wttt 



brjarMifni of ^SiKiJ^I fvthKaiion amjl. Atiioni 



irp_., 



iioap) of 



Oft«Vlllff 



ItllOUK ISUNU 



NoMf. M^rk V. S. Jr.. Tollfce of Art» and 
StMr(u*««. I Mi^«r»uy of Kh^Me hi^itd. Kinnn' 

1*ourr» Ivy F. . Trach*r» SayletvOle 
Prati. IvUard l^nnci|tali lUch School. 
WUkfotd 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

n\.iMain, W, H.» Sv»Wfvi%lnj »*rinel|ial, 
M.iuMiM Hwh School, M^vMIn ^ ^ ^ ^ 

!>unn. W R. Superinift^^lent of SchooU, 
CirvcfivMioil loimiyi (irren^ood^ ^ 

K'UariU. K.«henhe. C»»nM»!ian!. School Mfalth, 
(ifrfoville C'ountr S^hooU, (•rcfhvillf 

Clfeen, .Mh*r!. SuKri»^»»<»»^^n' of ,Sihool>, 
(>ort;rUivkn Cminty, (ifor»;ftu\l^'n 

UuckJinv \V F I Hiii*eriMirmlenti <irrcnvlllf 
Tmiou SvhftuN, drrenvillei V\t\\ N'we l'rf»P 
ilrni. U\' of ( Diiiiiv ami H<ir«l Ar«i 
Sill rnnirmlrn!*, !i6 ^ 

K.u\!»nMm. l.in \V. Suprrvi^ur of Tran*|mtia- 
!>iin, SMif lht■.tHM^fh^ of Filuijilutn. (SntrKf- 

RinLmd, A. J., Suprrii^ifnilm! of Schools 
AiVe'M (\>un!v, AiVen; AiIvimuv CiMincil 10 
VaMonal TiMunu^Mon mi \hf 1nirt!i»e»Hale 
Ailniim*!r Alive Vr\\\ 

S.»rior. Hrrnun \V.. SiMHh Carolina Suie 
(\inek!r. CV.ru*cliiir« 

\>r*liM. T M . Jr . Oirrxior off Rural Svrvire, 
(irrinville Coimtv S^li^oU. firrrnville; F.»- 
r^uiivr ('(tintnittfr nff ihf ttrp.irtmeut ; State 

ls*Tl n Tl'^S *V \U MMf* 
! »>'r.irv. ('l»";'^uh i'i«!trttr, C*lrtr.«on ^ 
f\t»f'Mi>!i t^u*'viiu>. l*n>vrr%uy of Soiuli ('aro» 
UuA, OoUiinhU 

SOI TH DAKOTA 

llriMil\iM\e. ( ^!r^ Sut>rrinir»uler?« of 

S\^i'»l». HiMihn ('uu»nlv. 
Mi.^ rt. K)<itinip, Sni rtiHliMnlpti! of S^')Hioh, 

{ • r\ I'l 111 CUfV 
n\'.r»s (Mp*^ <iUilv*. Sn|.-iit\utJilrMt ui 

n»:/fn. Mark \V.. li«Mn. SiVnnl rtff Ffliu.^tiom 
riiuir^ily off Soiuh lUkot^. Verimllior^ 
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Kratcr, (Mr».) Pciflc I., Sutwrln.<ndcnl of 
KvhooU, Hiiffalo Cuuntyi (unit Villcy 



(ichrirvsi iMri.) Ada» Suuerinteiident ef 
SchooU, ^ Miner County» lUwtrq 




u« 

Council to the National CuminUiiloh on th# 
InteriiirHialc AdminiMrallve Unit 
Hndnek, Harry, hake TrcMon 
Johiuon, Kuih Vm Sutirrinirtidcnt of Sehooli, 

ilrnwn Couniy. Aberdeen 
1y^«irup, (Mm,) Helen, Superinlendent of 

Schooli, Gram Counlyi Milbank 
Korhne, Nurnia, Suprrinlendrnl of 5i<'hnoli, 

KniKKbury Cminty. I)e Sniel 
Ler. Mabel, Suprriniendeni of Schools. 

KoheriR Counly. Si^Keion 
LonR, Mar^arcl, Suprrinlendenl of Schoolii 

liraille Couriy, Huron: Slate Director 
l4)rriiUoni (Mm.) Winifred. Suprritilrndent 

of SchnnU, Hand Coiiiuy, Miller 
OlMin. (Mri.1 Hene, SecreUryTreaHurer, 

Siiuih |)aKnii FiirmerH Union, Huron 
Hajt^Hirh, (Mm.) 2nna, Supfrlntrndrni of 

SthrfoU. Mrllriif Cnuniy, While Kiver 
Sirohel. Olln, Siiprriiiieiulrnl of SchooU, Mc< 
PhcfHon Cnuniyi Leola 



TEACHING IN THE SMALL COMMUNITY 

Pickel, T, Wenley. Co Direcior, Diviilon^ of 
Svhoolhouie Planiiini and Tranijiurlatloiii 
Riaie lletiariiiicnt Education, NiihvitU 
Kmutlve Commiitec. UivUion of Pupil 
TraiiMHtrialion ^ ^ 

IMckeni, H* l>«i ProfexKori Caraon Ncwmait 
College. Jefferion Citjf 

Power I, iue, Lift Member, MctupbU 

Smoihernian, Pealer, Aislitini Profeiior of 
KducaiioHi Middle Tentieiie^ State Coltecc, 

SouthalL^^Vuycie, Professor of ^Eleinentirr 
Kducailoni GeorKe Peabody College fnr 
Teachrra, Nashville ^, , , , . , 

Turner, W. E.. Ulrrctor, Division of NrKr<i 
Kducaiion, Stale Depariineni of EdmMior, 
Nashville . ^ « , , 

Williamson. 1). C, Suiicrlnlendeni, Jackion 
County Schooli, GiiiiieRboro 

iNMITVTlONAt MKMakRI 

library, F.aal Tvnnejuiee State ColleRe, John* 
sun City ^ ^ „ 

Library, Middle Tennenwe Stale College, 
Murtri'rsbiiro . . „ « m i 

Library, (irurge IVabody College lor Teadiera, 
NaOiville 

TKXAS 



Till!?!. Kdna M.. Sm.eriniemlent of Sihooli. ^, j| j? \)\„v\ot, SmiihveMern Co- 
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frrrnrf on Ailini»n«'ir.iiive LraderUiip Serv 
ing Cninnuinily SrluinU 
\\*nndall, F. C, S\r|irrjitirnilcni of SchooU, 
Aufura Coutiiy, INnnkinion 

iNSTITUTlnSAl. Mt.MlkMK 

Library, fienrril TiMillr Siatr Teachers Cob 

Irvr, Mndisnn 
Libniry. Narihcrn Siaie Teachers ColleKe, 

Aberdeen 



TENNKSSEE 

Tt.irnrs, fli»(irKr H.. Sui»crinirni!rni, Shelby 

rmnvty .'^i-lmnU, Memphis 
Hbirl. K. E., Sui)i'nniri\i!eni. Crockt-ll TouH' 

ty Scbnnl"i. AliiMin 
HraKjr. Willinm, S\iperiiiiiiu!enlt Cannon 

Cnunty SchnoU, Wnndlmry 
Hrown, (ilrniuin C. Snprrinicndenl. (ireene 

Cnuniy Siluinls^ Ciiretirvllle 
Cl.ixion, I'. I\, Ai/f A/i'h»hrr, Kncixvillr 
Dailry. H. C.. Priniipal. J'arMins IliKh Srbfjol, 

Di'iniur Cniinry ScJ-tio|j», P.irvnns 
Dns^e-ii. lUiryin K.. rrrvijlrni. E.isl Trunt-ssee 

Si:<'r CiiIlrKe. J«tbn>^on Ciiy 
JVwb'. Mildred K.. Siiprriiili'ndent. Krinx 

CcMintv Srhnols, Kiinxville 
Viin'iTaid. N. K.t Dean, CoIIf^e of Kducaiion. 

rnivrr"iiiy of Tmnrs^rr, Krinxville 
Frnsl. Ntirnian, /j'/r Mrmher, Kural Kduca 

linn. American tnstiiute of Cooprraiion, 

Nashville 

Gray, K. A.J Voraiinrat An»icnlhirr lii^lrut'ior. 

SiimniT ( rnu^tv Svl.nnls. (LiUaliii 
Htiuian. W I).. Sntu'i if.irntb*m. MnrK'an Coun 

ly S'hooK. WrffiWitk 
UtiMiiT. CNfrs.^ N'allM'. Supfrvi«;inc Teacher, 

I'liinam Cnui^ty Si-l'(inU, Ciinkeville 
Jnhn«»tm. \'trnnii 1-.. Sn[>ervi^nr of ln«»irurlion, 

Ausim TVav Stale Cnllewe, CUrkvville 
Munre. H. Claude. Supt rinirndcni, Dyer Ccmn- 

fv Srl'ooK, |)\rr»«biirj»: Stale nireclor; Ad« 

visnrv (^Minrll !n the National Cc»tMini«sinn 

«i» th^ Tn'Hrttirili irr A'^njjHi».ir.Hive t'nil 
Mf»ss. .1. L. ^»r,'' r. drill. I>.iv;dstin Ct«»in 

t\ Srlxinls, N r >• v 
PiM^r. '"Iirkr I).. lw":!r »\ F.iifvirw 
I'rrK.ns. Hilly ^t.. ..tinna) Ajt iMiliiire In* 

sinuior, I)>er Cduniy S«hnnls. Ne\*'liern 



buck Cnuiiiy, Lubbock; Vlaiitr.hfi Cutninilleei 
Suuihwesi Conference on Ad mini Mr alive 
l.rudcrMiip Serving Cotnnuinily SchnoU 
tirijshi, J. U., Suntritiietidem fif J^cbooK, John. 

son County. < leburiie , . « . » 
Briiison, Elio IL, SuperinlCMdenl of Scbuoia, 

Comanche Couniy, Comanche ^ ^ ^ , 
Iliiniing, W. 1)., Superiiii'.Mideni of Schools, 

Hraf08 Couniy, Hryan . . « . . 
CAiiipbell, Leoma, Siiperinlendeni of Schools, 

<*nryell Couniy, (lalesvllle 
Carhle. Shelma, Supervlnor of Elementary 

Kiliii*aiion» Lubbock ( ouniy, Lubbock 
Ciirney, N. L.. Kivhl Kcpresenialive, OfTice of 
F.tlut utidii, I'. S. lUparttneni of Health, 
r.ilutatinn and Welfare, Oallas 
Chalmers, W. E., Superiniendeni of Schools, 

Conke Couniy, liame^ville 
Crawley, W. C. Supi-riniendent of Schools, 

Liberiy Couniy, Liberiy 
Dean. Maud. A'-si^iiani Superiniendeni of 

Schools, l.\ibbo(k County, Lublmvk 
I)in'»mnre, IL M., SuptTiinftulenl of ScboolA, 

Wuhiia County, Wichita Falls 
Kikiiis, W. E., Suju'riniendeiil of Schools, 

KunneU County, HallinKfr 
Evans. Joe D., S\iptriiiientleni of Schools, 

Hurnel ('ounlv. B\irnel 
I'ehrenbach, Alheri. Jr., President. Future 
Teachers of Ainrrica« T>enioU; /ivnofury 

Fncke. (Mrs.) Margaret B., Handera 
Forem.m, Mary, Siipifrinu-ndetil of Schools, 

Hall Cnnnty. Mt-inphis 
l'\jrl. Mrn. Supi'tiniiMnU'ni of Schoul.N. Howie 

Cnuniy. Ho^ioi^ 
Ctasion. (Mrs. ) F.li/abcib A., Super vi-.of of 

Moral Schools, Tom Oreen Couniy. San 

Ai^«cln 

Haithcock, (Mrs.) Willie M., Supcnnirn lent 
of SchnnK. Hale Couniy. IMainview 

Hancock, W. F.. Superiniendeni of Schools, 
licwiii County. Cue ro 

Harri"i. H O., .**;.j.;'rtnlc!idrnl of Schools, l)cn» 
Inn County. Dcnioti 

ll.iiris. k. K.. Siipc'l imctidrni of S« lnm|s, 
CaUUcIl Cotnilv. I.nfkliarl; l)cp.inn.ent 
I'ri'Milcnl. iws^'.s;*; F.\rcuiivf Cdiitniiilce, 
l)ivivion of (\»nMiy ntid H\iral Area Super^ 
mifndeniii 



ROSTM OF MIMtVRS 

Hiynic. Prnt G., Suptrintciiileni of Schoolii 

BftMrop Counl)>. RiMW ^ 
Htrndon, JMri.) CUtn O*. FUmtm«ry 

Tcaehcr, San Angtlo . . > 
Huihei. (Mrt.) Roy, Superlniendeni of 
. SchooU. W Ihwgtr Countii ^Vernon 
JifkRon, Frinh M*. Suptrfntcndcnl oi.Schooli, 

Tom CfHn County. San Anicio; Staw Dl; 

rcctort Adviiory Council lo ihc.Naitonal 

CommUsion in tnc Intcrmtdiatc AdminiMra- 

Hvi Unit ^ ^ . . 

Jofinnqn* P. H.i Supcrintcndcnl of ScnooISi 

Andemon County, Palcstlnt ^ 
Uowt. (Mri.) C, 0.1 AMliiant Su|icrintcndcnt 

of Schooli. nurntl Counlyi Burnet . 
Martinet, Arnulfo S.i SuncHntendcnt of 

SchooU. Siarr Cpuniy, Rio nrandc City^ , 
Ma!(pn, J. MarcuR, SuperinicniUni of SchooU, 

HnuMon Couniy. Crochcii , ^ 

Mclnlyrt, Kenncih K„ AMOclaie Vrofcajor, 

nenartment of Edncailonal AdmlniMrallon, 

Collfue of EHucMlon, Vnivrrnlty of Twaa, 

AuMin; Joint Commiiicc with Iho Rural 

SociiiloKital Siiciely ^ , . 

McPher^oi, \V. R., 1r., Suprrinlrndfnl of 

SchnoU. fUmillnn Cnunly, Haniillon 
Nfal. Connally, Supcrintenilenl of Schools, 

Hell Cminiy. Hellon , * « , , 

Ntickoli, R. R.I Siip^rinlendcnt of Sctiooll. 

Oray County, Vainpa ^ ^ ^ , 

Oliver, NVfnflHi H., Sunfriniendent of Schooli, 

Van Zandt County, Canton ^ 
Parker. Grady P., Head, Depariment of Kdu. 

ciiion 5iml PsvcholoKy, Texai A & M Co|. 

IcKe, Collene Station , . « ^ . 
Pifkflt, H. C, Superintpndent of SchooU, 

Vicioria Couniy, Victoria , . - ^ i 
Ramsey, John C, Superintendent of Schooln, 

Hill Couniy, HilKhoro . , * « ^ . 
Rtcherwn, Ruih M., Superintendent of Schoola, 

T)on1ey Couniy, Clarendon . « , , 

Rohertu, L. A., Superintendent of Schools, 

DalUn Couniy, Hallas; Executive Committee 

of the npparimenl _ , . 

Sanders, Marv Shlpo, I.iff Afewiber, Clehurne 
Shrniiard, T. Hall, Superintendeni of Schools, 

Tlarrin Cmmls', Houston 
Smith, CIvde E., Suprriniendeni of Schools, 

Ttexar County. S.in Antonio 
Smith, \forton, Sutierintendent of Schools. 

Harrison Couniy, M.irshall 
Slnenler, HeorKe. Prinfipal, Blackwell Rural 

H\ii\\ School, niackwell 
Stowe, O. H , SuiuTintendent of Schools, 

Tarrant Countv. Fort Worth 
Wallace. Mtirris S.. Head. Depiirtment of Kdu. 

cation, Texiis Terlvtiolojjiral ColleKC, l.uh. 

*'0^i< « . « M . . 

WatHon, J. C Smirrvnirtident of Schools. 

Navarro County. Cor.^irina 
WVntf, nrori!e, Sii])rrin!iMident of Scnnois, 

Hays Count*, San Marcos 
Wilroy. T. .!., Svttirrmrendent of Schools. 

AnKelina Cminty, I.ufkin 
\V*vnn. Guy N., Sui^^rinirndent of Schools, 

Tort Brnd County, Richmond 

I NSTITUTIONAI. NfrMhKHS 

KstiM I.ihrarv, Sam HmiMui, State Teachers 

CollrKC, Hwnt^ville ^. ^, 

T.i'liiAfy. Stephen F. Austin Slate College, 

NocojfdnrhcR 
r.ihrary, X'niversity of Houston, Houston 
l.ihrary. l-niversiry of Texas, Austin 
Library, West Texas State Collrne. Canvon 
Walker Memorial Library, Howard Payne Col. 
leKC Hrowtiuond 

UTAH 

Cliij'tnan. H. S.. S\i|iiM iJUf'JwI^iu. North Di^itirl, 

Suiiiinit C'uiiuty. ('r».tlvillc 
Frye, ChfTord 1-., Siip«fitiii*n'li*nt. F.rru'ry Cuun 

ty School District, Huntington 



ail 



Gourlcy. Dtvid. 
SchMl Diiirici, 



.uiicrtnondini, Grtnitt 
ill Uki Couniy, Bill 



Nicholi, Director of Vec«tion«1 tnd 

A|irieultur«l Educitior. St«to t)eMjrtmenl 
of Public luaiructroni Sill Uke City ^ 

Thcurcri Uoyd M.i Suncrinttndent, Cwht 
Couniy. School Diiirict, Uion r Sutc Wm* 
(ort Adviiory Counell to tfic Kitiontl Com* 
tuition on the Intcrmcdiitc AdminiMritivo 
Unit 

iNITITUtlOKAL MyiiM . 

Uhr«ry, University of Utth, Silt Uke City 

VERMONT 

Tiuticr, N. Richard, Superlniendeni of Sehooh, 
KockinKh«m>\VcMminiter Diitrleti Windhtm 
Couniy, Bellow I F«lli 

Coddinq, Ernest M., Superintendent of Schooli» 
Northeant District, Addison Couniy, BristQli 
Stale Director! Advisory Council to the Na> 
lional Cnmtni^sion on the Intermediate Ad* 
mlnistrative Unit 

Holden, A. John, Jr., Conimis«ioner of Eduea* 
lion. State Oepartineni of Education, Mont* 
peher 

Keniston. Harry, Superintendent of Schooli, 

Central District, Orleans Couniy, Barton 
Maviiard, Addie E., Helpinx Teacher, State 

Deparltnent of Education. Fair Haven 
KussrII, Karlene Verna, Helping Teacher, State 

Department of Education, Darton 
Wakefield, Urban C, Superintendent of 

SchooU, North District, Caledonia County, 

Lyifdonville 

White, Thomaa H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Grand Iile County, Alburg 

Institutional MKMica 
State Teachers College, Lyndon Center 

VIRGINIA 

Beverley, (Mrs.) F. C, Danville; retired, 

formerly Principal, Whitmell Farm l-ife 

Scliuol, WItitmelf 
Chittum. Edwin W., Division Superintendent, 

Norfolk Countv Schools, Norfolk; Advisory 

Council to the' National Contniission on the 

Intermediate Administrative l-nit 
Collins, Paul W,. Division Superiiiiendent, 

Scott County Schools, dale City 
Duncan, Jatnes A.. Rural Youth Speciallsl, 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, HIackOiurR 
Evans, Kenneth P., Principal, I.utienhurR 

County HiBh School, i.unenburg County 

Scliool.s, Victoria 
Kiilcher, Tvler, Division Supcniuendent, 

Amherst Cornty Schnols, Madtson Hciuhia 
Ga«que, Q. D., Division Superintendent, 

NVarren-Rappahaniiock County Schools, From 

' ^*oy»i 

Haua. Aloneo H., Division Sunenntendcnt, 
Mecklenlmrc County SchooU, Hoydtori 

Hounsliell. Paul, Division Superintendent, 
Culpeper County Schools, Culpepcr; Stale 
Director 

Kay, Kloyd S,, Division S\iperiniendent, Rock. 

b"rid>?e Cnunty Schools, I^cxlrijjton 
Kvle. Roy E., Division Superintendent, Bed. 

fnrd Countv Schools. Bedford 
T.lovd. Herman H.. Principal, Boyce School, 

Clark County Schools. Boyce 
Mauck, J. Leonard, I'>ivitlon Superintendent, 

Smyth Countv Schools. Marlon 
Monroe. Charlr.s S., Principal. T.ee«sburR Ele. 

njcnrary School, I.ouHoun County Schools, 

!,<'"vlinre ^ , ^ 

Oiiiiilry, (Nfr.s.^ Hattie C. Rth Tirade Coordi 

?».»ttir. Alrxandria Schr)ols. Alexandria 
Thvsrjiit. TliiniUire O., Vfuational AKrirtilltire 

Invtructor. Dispuianta Training School, 

Prince Gcgrges County SchooU, TDisputanta 
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TEACHING IN THE SMALL COMMUNITY 



Warhiifion, (Mr».) Amher Ar hun, Kymiuve 

Sevreliry. Alliance for (niioance of Kuril 

Youth, MvLean 

WihkoUl, (Mr.v) KIsie Towrll. Klnnrnury 

SuF»«rvUor, hunenhuri! Coutny SchooN, Ken. 

tirulitf 

Inititvtionai. Mrmikiii , . ^ 
lohnMnn Meuiorlil l.lbury, Viriilnii 5UU 

Lihrarv. Kaifford CollrMe, Kadford 

WASHINiirON 

Allpri. A AVm S\i|ierinirMilen» of SihooU, 

Yakima Couniv, ^ akinia 
llaker, (Mrs.) Hrlen A.. Supf • o« 

SchimU, lOaiul rouiiiy, ( nupeviUr 
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88, 106 

flexible. 42-43. 44-45, 54, 57, 88 
friendship groups, 72, 88 
in one teacher schools. 40-41, 42-43 
in skills areas, 22, 42. 45. 73 
small-group activities, 22, 41, 42, 45, 

60. 68. 74,91. 107 
whole-group activities, 22, 41, 66, 70, 

73, 86, 97 
working in pairs. 43. 44, 45, 60, 123 
growth and development, 3, 7, 13, 3t- 

35, 40-41, 53-55, 74 
conditions 

for. 28,61-62, 63.83-99 
differences in. 33. 55, 75, llO 
nature of, 33, 55, 62 

{See also emotional, mental, person- 
ality and social development) 
growth pattern (see individual differences) 
guidance {see teacher guidance) 
guidance services, 47, 123, 149 
Guidance of Learning Activities, 89 
Guided Study and Hnmewori, 62 

Handicaps, children with, 33, 35, 39, 
40, 44, 47, 72 
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handwriting. 7. 20, 21. 23*23, 38, 67, 

68. 69. 70 
head-tcacher, 89, 146 

health, 13, 16, 27-29. 33. 42, 37. 38, 63, 
64. 67, 68,70. 12U 133. 149.139 
(Set also mental, physical health) 

Hidden Valley School. 120, 126 

high school entrance. 11, 67. 73 

histoiy, 7, 19. 26, 32. 69, 70. 72, 73. 104, 
109 

hobbies, 44, 68, 108. 110, P.R, 163. 169 
home and family living, 7. 13-14, 13, 18. 
19»32 

children's role in, 13*14, 18 

effet't on differences. 34 
home and school {see teachers and parents) 
home extension classes, 17 
homemaking trducation, 17, 133 
home visits, 35, 133, 137 
Hoppock, Anne S., 31 
Horkheimer, Patricia A., 104 
housekefping, school, 68, 84, 156, 159 
"How Sequential Is Learning?*' 76 
Human Relations in Teachings 89 
human resources {see community resources) 
Hymcs (James), 89 

Improvement of living as educational goal, 

3. 4. 7, 14, 135.142, 170 
inJcpcndtut work. 43-44, 55, 60-62, 107- 

110 

{See also individual work) 
"indirectly supervised activities," 61 

{See also independent work) 
individual differences, 3, 22, 31-48, 52, 59, 
75. M9-150 
Bilaptin^ to. 22. 24. 38, 40.<8. 56, 68. 
71-73. 74, 105, 106. 109-110, 123, 
132. 148 
growth pattern, 33* 55, 61 
helping parents to value, 37 
(St'c also differences) 
individual, importance of, 84 
individual interests {see go^ls, children's) 
individual work, 43-45, 59, 68, 71. 73-74. 
76 

(See alio independent work) 
indii'itrial arts, 112, 155 
in*^v;vi«*e .urf'vvth (ste profc '^jon.il growth) 
in«;iri:<ti.-»ml materials (see rriaterials. in* 

structicmal) 



instructional program, 147*148, 133. 134 

{Sit ^jo school program) 
instructional supervisor, 47. 51, 59, 63i 74, 

75,111,119-120 
services of. 116-126, 150, 131, 134, 164 
instructional units {set units) 
integration of subjects, 65, 76 
intellectual ability (see mental develop* 

ment) 

intermediate unit. • , 109. 112^113 
educational services of, 112'113, 149 
relation to local school unit, 112, 149 

Into Your Teens, 134 

Isenherg, Robert M.. 1J7 

Janitor (x^f custodian) 
Jersild (Arthur T.). 89 
Johnston, Lillian B.. 11 J 
Jo5eph and Zern, 89 
Junior Red Cross, 20 

Kentucky. 133, 134. 135 
Kincer, Charles L.. 129 

Lane and Beauchamp, 89 

language. 7, 19. 20. 43. 44, 57, 60, 69. 

70. 71, 72. 74, 103, 121. 135 
leadership, children's, 43, 46 
learning, nature of, 54'55. 56, 59, 76 
leisure time, 109*110 
Letcher County, 135 
librarian, 90, 108, 151 

library. 47. 10^. 108*i09. 112, 118. 149, 
151, 166 

classroom, 40, 43, 44, 46. 93, 108. 116 

county. 42, 108, 10^\ 112 

school, 90,91, 108. 109. 151 

state, 108-109 
library center (see library, classroom) 
Lincoln. Abraham, 152 
Linn. Elsie V., 8, 10, 12 
literature, 67, 68, 69. 109, 118 
living arrangements teachers', 16M64, 167- 
168 

lunch (see school lunch) 
lunchroom (jee school building) 

Magazines, 13, 25, 102, 107 

professional (see professional reading) 
Maryland Teacher, 1 32 
materials, instructional, 4, 40, 41, 45, 59, 

60. 62, 64, 74. 91, 97, 10M13» 117, 

146-147, 149-151, 155 
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free an-I inexpensive, 16-17, 10440S, 

107, lOR, no, 112, 12), no 

organi/iirion, (6, 98*39, 91, 190, 1)1 
selection, 22, 68, 74, 10), HOUn, 120, 
1)0-1)1 

mental a^^e {see age, mental) 

mental development, 17, 3), 36, iO, 60, 72, 
109-110 

mental health, 7, 27, 28, 13) 

Merced County, 124 

migrant workers, children of, )4, 38, 47 

**minimum Jay** schedules. 121, 122, 124 

mobility, 18 

Modern )X'jys in One- and Two^Teach^r 
Schools, 22 

money, learning to manage, 8, 9i 10, 13* 

14, 24,2), 9), 1)6 
Nfontanu, 6) 

Monterey County, 119, 122-123 

movies {see audio-visual media) 

multigraded classroom, 7-11, 3), 36, 39, 
42. )l, )2, )), 60, 66, 68, 73. 74, 
7), 106, 130. 136, 139, 14). 147, 148, 
D) 

{See also one-teacher school) 
music. 9, 19, )7, )8, 64, 6)-66, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 107, 109, D) 

Nation M Conference on Rural Education, 
)4 

Natioral Education Association, 2, )4, 61, 
62, 104, 10), 112, 12), 148, 149, 
DO, 1)4, 1)7 
Research Division. 1)4 

SdSlonal Parent Teacher, 24 

National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, 1 

natural rr'iources. 2, 7, 14. l6, 27, 101, 102 
(See also conservation of natural re* 
sources) 

nature. 10, 14, 16-17, 20, 21, )4, 66, 67, 
102 

needs, children's, 7, 11, 12, 29, 32, 37, 39- 
40, )V)), )9-60, 63, 67-68, 77, 87- 
89,91-94 
a3 curriculum determiner, 7, 29 
(See also individual differences) 

neighborhood, 4, 17 

New England, 149 

New Jersey, 61 

New York, 149 



Nvtt' Patterns in Sex Teaching, 155 
Newspaper Enterprise Association Service, 
Inc., 35 

newspapers, 13, 25, 102, 107 
newssheets, children's, 26, 72 
Newton, Ruth, 134 13) 
noon time, )6, 69, 70, 97 
numbers, use of {see arithmetic) 
nurse. 29, 38, 47 

(See also school nurse) 
nutrition, 27*28. 33 

Ogden, Samuel R., 10 

one-teacher school, 38, 4l, 42, )l-)2. 60, 
61-62, 66, 71, 73, 86, 97-98, Il)-ll6. 
14), 147, 149, D), 162, 16) 
{Set also multigraded classroom) 

only child in a grade, 4l, 73, 7) 

opening exercises {set beginning the school 
day) 

opportunity, educational. 4, )3, )9 
organization {see classroom organization; 

daily schedule) 
"Our School Went Home,*' 132 
outdoor education, 9-10 

Parallel units {see units) 
parent conferences, 38-39, 132, 133, 1)3 
parents, 3. 11-12, 22, 28, 31, 36, 37, 47, 
60. 67, 7), 77, 86, 97, 98, 102, 107, 
108, 111, 113. 117, 129442, 146, 
147, 16) 

classroom visits of, 129-132, 133, 138 
participation of, 3, 22, 38, 47, 104, 107, 

121, 129-142, 148, 1)8, 166 

{See also teachers and parents, shared 

responsibilities of) 
parent-teacher organizations, 97, 107, 133, 

137-141 

permissive classroom, 84, 93-9) 

personal life {see teachers, personal life of) 

personality development, 7 

Phi Delta Kappan, 2, )2 

phonics, 23, 73 

{See also word recognition) 
physical activity, 16. 63, 67 
physical education, 64, 121, 141, 1)) 
physical health, 7, 18, 27, 33, 38, 148- 

149 

and individual differences, 33-34 
Pine Mountain, 13)-137 
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planning {sit pupil«teicher planning; 

teacher planning) 
play, 8, 13. 16. 32, 46, 67. 68, 69, 70. 87 

materials for, 16, 46, 91, 136 
playground (set school ground) 
Powell, Marie, 101 

primary-age children, 8, 46, 60*62, 69, 70, 
71,87 

principal, 8, 47, 96, 137, 138, 146, 1)0, 

li\ 164 
problems of living 
as vehicle of learning, 3, IS, 19, 20, 23, 

24,41,9495, 106 
education's concern with, 8, 9, 13, 16, 

19, 29, 94,135-137, 141, 162 
problems, teachers', 2, 4, 51-52, 66-67, 

74-75, 115.126, 130 
professional growth, need for, 48, 64, 76, 

98, 120 

professional meetings. 111, 120-123, 124 
professional organisations, 117, 123-126 
professional reading, 12, 22, 98, 12j 
program {see daily schedule; school pro« 
gram) 

promotion, pupil, 71, 90 

{See also pupil progress) 
PTA, 87, 108, 139-141, 155, 156, 166 
helping teachers^ "belong,*' 164, 166 
public, informing the, 151*152 
pupil classification (see grade classification) 
pupil progress, 35, 37-38, 44, 45, 73, 74, 

118, 133, 152.153 
pupil-tearher planning, 19, 26, 35, 43, 45, 

46, 57-59, 68, 71, 84, 91-92, 117, 

118*119, 122, 148, 158 
pupil transportation, 156-158 
Ptipil Tfanspoftatiortt 1 57 

Radio, 9, 13, 19, 96, 105, 137 
Ranchwood School, 115 
readiness, 59 

rtading. 7, 20-22, 25-26, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 52, 59, 61, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
74, 91, 93, 121 
beginning, 21, 22 

individual differences and, 38, 39, 123 
parent's role in teaching, 22 
rural experiences for, 19*23, 110 
rca'^in^ chart, 21, 22. 23. 88 
"Reality of Rural Education, The,*' 2 
recitation, 56 



recordings, 9, 108 

records, school, 35, 133, 136 

recreation, 13, 16, 17, 18, 27, 66, 69, 89, 

96*97, 121, 136, 139, 141 
reference sources, use of, 13, 19, 20. 23, 

26, 27, 41, 42, 57, 62, 66, 68, 69, 

70, 102, 106*107, 108, 1)1 
released time, 121, 122, 124 
reorganization {see school district reorgani* 

zation) 

report cards, 37, 96, 133, 153 
reporting to parents, 38, 152*153 
research {see reference sources) 
resource units {see units) 
resources, 2, 3, 74, 10M13 

{See also community resources; na* 

tural resources) 
rest, children's need for, 29» 32, 63, 67, 66^ 

69 

Room Mothers, 141 

routines, classroom, 84, 92 

rules, children's need for, 92, 94-95 

rural community {see small community) 

rural, definition of, 2 

Rural Education — A Forward Loot, 54 

rural environment 
relating learning to, 7-29, 101-102, 110 

rural home {see home and family living) 

rural living 

organization of teaching around, 13-20 
teachers' need to value, 162-163 

Rural Teacher of the Year, 101, 102 

Rural Teachers Club, 120 

Safety, 18, 27-29, 63, 90, 121, 157, 158, 
159 

salary planning, 154 
sal.iry scheduling, 154 
San Diego County, 76 

Schools Service Center, 112 
Santa Barbara County, 120 
Santa Clara County, 89 
Shacter. Helen, 134 
scheduling, problems of, 96, 107 

(See also daily schedule) 
school and community, 4, 11, 102, 119i 

129-142, 151-152, 159, 170 
school and home (ste teachers and parents) 
school board, 89. 90, 109, 111, 117, 119, 

12M22, 124, 137, 146, 149, 150, 151, 

153-155 
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school building?. 7-8, 89, 90, 11(5, 1)8, l)9, 

140. 158*159 

school bus, 56, 63. 95*97, 103, 138, 146, 

156, 157-158, 164 
School Bus Patrol, 96 
school dUtrict, 4, 145, 146, 153 
school district reorganization, 4, 95, l46 
school finance, 4, 155 

school ground, 8, 18, 24, 28. )8, 42, 43, 
59, 85, 89, 90, 102, 110, 116, 136, 
139, 141, 159 

school lunch, 28, 39, 41, 67, 69, 117, 138, 

141, 156-157 
school nurks, 11, 37 
schoiil nurse» 35, 148 
School Patrol, 96 

school program, 3, U, 139-141 

(See also instructional program) 
schoolroom (x^f classroom) 
ScMs at V^ork in 48 States. 22 
school trips (see trips) 
science, 22. 25.27. 41, 45, 46. 52. 64, 66- 

67. 70, 71, 73, 74, 91, 102. 107» 

113. 121. 122 
Science Research Associates, 135 
"seat work." 61, 107-108 
security, 8}. 85-89, 122-123 

(See also stabilit>*) 
self-confidence, 39-40 
self-discipline (see discipline) 
self-realization, 48. 54, 63-64, 76-77 
sequence in learnings 59, 75-76. 148 
service groups (see community resources) 
sharing, 41, 58-59, 62-63, 69, 91, 106, 

123 

Shaw, Gene\ ieve Bowen» l6l 
single-graJed classroom, 40, 42, 68, 75, 
106 

skills, J, 7, 12. 23, 25, 35, 42, 43, 59, 
64. 67. 68, 69. 101 
of learning, 20. 69-70, 73 
of participation, 54, 57 
••skills" period, 44. 45. 59 
slow.Qeveloping children, 36. 40, 120 
small community, 1*2. 4. 84. 97, 145-146. 
15M52, 153, 159. l62 
children's rote in, 11, 1709, 101. 148 
teacher in» 98, 1 41-142, 161-170 
small school, 1, 4. 51-53, 55-56. 75, 76. 
133. 149. 155 

(See also one-teacher school) 



social development, 3i 7, 10-11, 14, 43, 62, 

86, 95. 135, 138, 156 
social studies, 22, 25-27, 41, 43, 45, 57, 

61-62, 68-69, 70, 71, 73. 74-75, 76, 

102, 104, 107, 109. 120, 121 
sociograms, 88-89 
sociological community, 1, 4 
Sociology of EJucatioftt 89 
soil conservation (see conservation of na- 
tural resources) 
Soun'es of Free and Inexpensive Educational 

Materials, 104 
"special subjects," 64'67 
specialized services, 123, l47, 149 
spelling, 7, 20, 21, 22-23. 42, 52, 61. 68. 

69, 70, 71, 86 
stability, need for, 8}, 91*92 
standards, 35, 36 
state education association, 125 
state education department, 12, 76, 90, 112, 

125 

Stock, Earl, 58^ 64 

Strain, Frances Bruce, 1}5 

Strang. Ruth, 24 

Stuart, Jesse. 24 

study, learning to, 62, 73 

subject matter. 12, 13, 25, 66, 74, 106 

subjects, 59, 71, 74 

substitute teacher, 124 

summer school. 12, 47, 52, 93. 121 

superintendent, 145. 1.46, l49. 150, 153 

supervisor (see instructional supervisor) 

Sylvan School, 85 

Talk shop." need to. 115-126 
"talking time." 86 

teacher, administrative role of. 145-159 
informing the public, 151-15} 
operating the school. 148-150, 151-159 
school board cooperation, 153-155 
school bus use, 156-158 
teacher-administrator. 145-159 
teacher education. 112. 120, 162 

(See also college; summer school; uni» 
versity; workshop) 
teacher guidance, children's need for. 47, 

53, 54, 57, 59,61,93-95 
teacher load. 8. 102. 131. 138, 139 
teacher planning, 36. 60, 71, 74-75. 123. 

136, 138. 142. 148. 153, 157-158, 161 
teacher-principal, 8, 124, 146 
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teacher*pupil planning (/## pupil-leachtr 

planning) 
teacher qualifications, 7, 98, 134 

(See also certification) 
teacherage, 164 

teachers and parents, shared responsibilittei 
of, 14, 28, J2| 37-39| 33-34. 36, 77, 
129, 137, 142 

teachers college {see college) 

teachers, personal life of, 4, 160-170 

•Teaching Exaivc^Ie. The,*' 24 

teaching in the smau community, 1*4, 169- 
170 

teaching, nature of, 36, 76, 101, 102 

teaching units (see units) 

tet*n>a^ers (see adolescents) 

Teen DjySt 135 

television, 19, 96, 137, 169 

testing (irr evaluation) 

tests and measurements, 35, 47, 148 

textbooks, 22, 44, 66, 71, 87, 105-109. 139 
selection, 110-112, 112.113 
use. 20, 73-75, 102, 105-107, UO, III 

Theman, Viola, 67 

This Country Life, 10 

Thread That Runs So True, The, 24 

Three R*s (see skills) 

time, school, 36, 51-77 
"a bugbear," 36 

children's use of, 46, 56-64, 68, 77 
teacher's use of, 46, 51, 52-53, 34-55, 
56^67. 68, 70-72, 77. 124, 146 
ToIIiver. Ruth. i30, 131-132 
transported pupils, 56-57, 95-97. 156, 157- 
158 



Uips, 11,68-69, 103,132,137-158 
trustees {see school board) 
Turner, Marie R., 129 

Unit of work {see uniU) 

uniU, 42i 66, 70i 74, 76, 78-81. lOSi 106| 

107,113,120,121,123 
university, 47, 112, 162 
"unsupervised work period,'* 61 

{See ulso independent work) 
urban life. 3, 7,18, 36, 84, 98, 169 
Using Free Maierials in the Classfoom^ 130 

Valley Community Club, 89, 90 
visiting days, 1 1 Ml 2 
visual aids (see audio-visual media) 
vocabulary, 21. 23, 73 
vocational education. 133, 149 

Weekly readers {see newssheets, 

children's) 
weekly schedule, 64, 67, 68 
Wetzel Grid. 33 

What Rescanh Says to the Teacher ^ 62 
what to teach (see curriculum, subject mat- 
ter) 

When Teachers Face Themselves, 89 

word recognition, 21 

workbooks, 72 

work cent -rs. 46, 91 

workshop. 52, 113, 121. 163 

world events and relationships. 13, 18, 19- 

20, 25, 98 
writing (see handwriting) 
Wyoming, 113 

Your Child: H/s Family and Friends, 133 



